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PHILIP AND HIS POODLE. 


I would have as one should say, one that takes upon him to be a dog indeed 
to be, as it were, a dog at all things.— 7wo Gentlemen of Verona. 


Cuarter I. 


Waen old Delpini, the clown, unable to obtain payment of his 
from Sheridan, applied some very uncourteous terms to him, the latter 
oe exclaimed, “Sir, you forget yourself ; you do not know the 
difference between us.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” was the reply. “In birth, parentage, and education 
you are superior to me. In life, character, and behaviour I am superior 
to you.” 

ot less striking was the contrast between the different destinations of 
“The Finish” tavern in Soho, which having been reared in all the re- 

tability of red brick and stone mouldings, in the Duke of Monmouth’s 
diva, and generally occupied by artists and other decent people, had now 
become a haunt to which an inferior class of revellers resorted after the 
places of public entertainment were closed, for the purpose of winding up 
the night, an object generally effected in a manner by no means flattering 
to their “ life, character, and behaviour.” 

Hey, presto, pass! We are in a small room of this tenement, the 
plo walls of which are hung with engravings of celebrated racers, of 
the almost forgotten boxing-match between Cribb and Black Molyneux, 
and of opera dancers in such variety of indecorous costume and attitude 
that the very tobacco smoke seemed to be ashamed, and did its best to 
throw a veil over them. Beside a small table supporting rummers, a 
cigar case, and a fuming can which emitted a strong odour of aniseed, 
forming an unsavoury combination with that of the tobacco, sat two figures, 
one dressed as a clown in a pantomime, with a fool's cap and bells, the 
other wearing the garb of a Cordelier monk, with a cowl drawn closely 
round his head. Spite of the white and red patches with which the face of 
the former was smeared, an observer would have surmised from the form 
and expression of his features that he was sensual, good-natured, and not 
very strong-minded, while from the dark and sinister look of his compa- 
nion, and his narrow compressed lips, it would have been difficult to resist 
the conviction that he was covetous, crafty, and selfish. A conjunction 
so strange, in a locality so incongruous, might well have puzzled a spec- 
tator until he listened to their conversation, when the mystery would 
have been quickly solved. 

“Come, Peter Crawley,” said the clown, emitting a whiff of smoke, 
“it’s your turn now, J spoke last. You're not aeting the monk now, 
you blinking owl! Needn’t be stupid here: bad enough at the masque- 
rade, never saw aworse.’ No larking, no rollicking, nothing spicy. How 
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dismally we all tried to be funny, and what a set of dreary spoons we all 


looked like !” 
dear Phil.,” mam the monk, as he replenished his glass, “ you 


know if am always jolly and happy in your company, for every bod 
says that Phil. \Peutberton is the Sedadeshédl fellow in the ou You 
can’t me to be such a trump card as you are.” 

“ Well, I don’t know; you might have made a better knave, I suspect, 
not a bad one at the odd trick, hey ?” 

“ Now, for my part,” resumed the monk, who did not appear to relish 
these innuendoes, ‘I think it was a very fair masquerade. Some of the 
characters were capitally supported, but none so well as yours.” 

“Oh! no wonder, for practice makes perfeci, and I have been playing 
the fool all my life. And you were quite at home in the monk, Peter, for 
nothing was requisite but to look solemn and sly, but there was a defect 
in your costume.” 

“ In what respect, pr’ythee ?” 

‘May | be as frank with you as the Irishman was with the Yankee ?” 

“ Yes, but I don’t know the story.” 

“Tt’s old enough, too. Why they were riding together, and came in 
sight of a gallows, whereupon says the Yankee, pointing towards it, think- 
ing to jeer his companion, ‘ Paddy, if every man had his deserts, where 
would you be at this moment’ ‘Sure, I'd be riding alone,’ was the 
reply.” 

Fe Capital ! capital! he! ha! But what has this to do with my dress 
as a Cordelier ?” 

“ Nothing further, my dear Peter, than to suggest to me, that if every 
man had his deserts, the rope that is now round your waist would occupy 
a higher position.” 

“ Ah, ha, capital! What a wag you are! you will crack your jokes 
even upon your best friends.” 

‘‘ Aye, and sometimes upon my worst. We both of us supported our 
characters well enough, and I don’t think any one would have suspected 
that we were a couple of lawyer’s clerks. If old Evans, our worthy em- 
ployer, had himself been present, he would hardly have recognised my 
face, bedizened as it was with red ochre and white paint.” 

“TI recommended you to wear a mask, asIdid. I never run any 
unnecessary risk.” 

“ Hang it! I hate a mask! there's something cowardly in it.” 

** Pasteboard can’t be worse than the flesh and blood mask that every 
body wears. Look at the long-faced fellows in a mourning-coach, trying 
to seem miserable, while some of them are laughing in their hearts.” 

“What, old Truepenny! can you quote Latin? 1 have pretty well 
forgotten mine, and yet methinks I recollect whence you stole your idea. 
Isn't it Persius who says ‘Heredis fletus sub persona risus est,’ the 
weeping of an heir is laughter under a mask.” 

“I never heard of Persius, and I don’t know a word of Latin, except 
those that are employed in our law proceedings. There, as in every 
thing else, you have a prodigious advantage over me. My father, a poor 
bookbinder, could not afford to give me such a good eaten as you 
have received.” BUT 4x 

“‘ But you had a father, while I may almost.call myselfan orphan from 
my birth, for my mother, as I am told, died when I was an infant, and 
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I have reason to suspect that I have a father living, aye, and in 
good circumstances, too, I have never seen him. A bc ote do 
you call it ? What ! to be continually left at school during the holidays, 
never to have had a home, never to have known relations or friends, to 
have my head crammed and my heart left empty, my faculties forced and 
my affection uncultivated, and in this unprepared state to be dropped in a 
lawyer's office, in the middle of London, without guide or adviser, and so 
left to sink or swim, as the Fates, or rather my own passions and follies 
might decide ; do you call this half tuition and whole abandonment a 
good education? 1 don’t see how a young fellow could well have a 
worse.” 

“What ! is this the merry and fast-going Phil. Pemberton ? It’s well you 
have taken off your cap and bells, for you’re getting wise and sentimental. 
I know you have talents enough to talk in.any style, but I never thought 
to hear you preach a sermon, at the Finish too, and after a masquerade, 
and over such prime liquor.” 

The speaker filled his own rummer to the brim, and then pushed the 
empty can to his companion, who resumed, 

 Lookye, Peter, I can be as devil-may-careish in general as the most 
rollicking cove in London, but it makes me serious, in spite of myself, 
when I think of the heartless way in which I have been treated, and the 
lonesome condition in which I am left. If I drink, and rake, and run into 
debt, ’tis to drown care, and run away from myself. I must be dissipated 
or desolate, and I prefer the former.’’ 

“Come, come, Phil., this is hardly doing justice to your situation, for 
you have a good salary, besides the large tips you get now and then from 
your mysterious friend, old Kirby.” 

“‘ Mysterious indeed, for I can neither ferret out of him whence they 
come, nor why they are given to me, though I cannot help surmising 
"that I have a father somewhere, who does not choose to recognise me, 
though he sends me this occasional assistance.” 

“You're as unlike that yellow old weazle as a handsome chap could 
wish to be, but is it not possible that—” 

“ Absurd! he’s a regular skin-flint; besides, he hates me because I 

ster him with questions, and has often said, that if it depended upon 

im, I shouldn't have a farthing beyond my salary.” 

* Didn't he bring you fifty pounds five weeks ago ?” 

“ Yes; but he hadn't been near me before for eight months, so it was 
pretty well bespoken beforehand.” 

* Not all, not all, surely you’ve some left.” 

“ Five or six sovereigns, perhaps.” 

“ That’s lucky, for I want to borrow three for a very particular pur- 
pose, and knowing your kindness to your friends, | depended upon your 
assistance.” 

“Well, there they are, my good fellow. Mind you add them to the 
old seore—not the tickets and supper at the masquerade; I agreed to 
stand treat for that—but I’m a poor accountant, except in adding to my 
debts and deducting from my income.” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear Phil., you really are a capital fellow ; 
every one says so; and you may depend on my repaying you this little 
loan in some shape or other.” : s 

“If it makes no difference to you, I should like to have it as much as 
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ible in the shape of three sovereigns. Ha! the can’s empty, I see, 
Sd ede igual my last cigar, so we may as well be jogging, or I shall 
ae scolding for being after my time at the office. I tried Charles 
b’s joke upon old Evans by telling him I made up for being so late 
in the morning by going away so much earlier at night; but the old 
brute has no soul for humour, except ill-humour, and tened to dis- 
me if I didn’t keep better hours.” 
* &T am always five or ten minutes before the time.” 

** Aye, you're a regular sly old dodger; you needn’t tell me that ; but 
I'll make a wager with you nevertheless. I'll bet you half-a-sovereign 
you won't ew to my paying the bill.” 

“I never lay bets ; besides what signifies between friends. I can pay 
next time, you know. “Indeed, I would do so now, only -you said you 
per clear all scores, and you're so punctilious about keeping your 
word.” 

“ And well I may, for I can't take yours; know you well. Come, 
come, old dodger, no more humbug ; J understand you. Waiter! there’s 
the damage. Now we'll be off.” 

“Stop a moment, Phil., till I have fastened this loose cowl. You 
know I am always catching cold in my head.” 

* No wonder, for you are always going out without any thing in it.” 

“ Ha, ha! an old joke, but capital, though it was made at my ex- 


“ Any thing at your expense must be a new joke to me; dance where 
we — I generally have to pay the piper.” 
“* You like to do so, dear Phil., or 1 shouldn't allow it.” 
A cab had been called, and the Merry Andrew and the Cordelier were 
be) to their respective lodgings just as St. Andrew’s clock was striking 
our. 


Cuarprer II. 


THoucH weak-minded in resisting any temptation to pleasant indul- 
gence, and far from wise in his general conduct, Philip Pemberton was 
no fool. He spoke truly when he told Crawley that he understood him ; 
and if he suffered the fellow to impose upon him in various ways, he was 
never deceived as to his mean and sordid motives; nor was he blind to 
his penurious habits, and intense selfishness. It may seem strange that 
he should form an intimacy with a man whom he did not scruple to 
designate as a miser and a humbug; but Philip had no relations, no 
home, no evening occupations, except in such places of entertainment as 
his dissipated turn required, and his moderate means could command. 
True, he belonged to a club called “The Owls,” consisting mostly of 
fellow clerks, who assembled once a fortnight to wind up the night at 
the Finish ; but his habits at these symposia only rendered Crawley 
the more necessary to him as a hanger-on. Over such an assem- 
blage, most of +i ie wished to be outrageously jocular, but none 
of whom knew how, it was not difficult for a-merry and well-educated 
man like Philip to obtain ascendancy, and become a Triton among the 
minnows. Always ready to sing a comie song, or relate a droll anec- 
dote, enriched by a happy talent for mimicry, he was installed as the 
recognised wag of the party, and successfully exerted himself to preserve 
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the reputation he had acquired. But this mental dram-drinking had its 
reaction, and like semnaitie uished wits who, after setting the table in 
g.roar, have crawled to their homes to mope and be miserable, he found 
that he constantly needed some fresh excitement to prevent the recurrence 
of desponding thoughts. To a certain extent Crawley supplied the desi- 
deratum by becoming his ready comrade whenever he wanted to indulge in 
any low dissipation, and a butt at which he might safely launch his poor 
jokes and his unsparing ridicule, useful exercises as so many rehearsals 
for the club. There was even a pleasure in paying for this sorry gratifi- 
cation, as he invariably did, for as he had a vague but hitherto uns 
— impression that he was better born than his companions—as he 
ew himself to be better educated, and to possess a less narrow income 
than the majority—he thought it incumbent upon him to enact the gentle- 
man, even in the humble sphere we have been describing, though his 
means were far from warranting the smallest extravagance. 

Naturally of a domestic turn, for his dissipated habits were the result 
of circumstances rather than of disposition, he endeavoured to impart to 
his humble lodging the appearance of a home, by furnishing it with 
expensive comforts, and even luxuries, which frequently involved him in 
pecuniary difficulties ; while for his unclaimed affections he found a 
recipient in a large poodle-dog, to which he was singularly attached. As 
this animal had an important influence on the ultimate fate of his master, 
we shall take permission to state that he was not only one of the largest, 
but one of the most sagacious of his class, a fact which any phrenologist 
would have surmised from his unusually elevated forehead, and intelligent 
look. Stationing himself at the open window when his owner was ex~- 
a home, he seemed to know the hour by intuition, he would nod to 

im familiarly as soon as he came in sight, and, scampering down stairs, 
would bark impatiently, till the opening of the door enabled him to leap 
into his arms, to be patted and fondled. Some of his almost innumerable 
tricks were turned to good account, for, at a certain sign, he would fly at 
a visitor as if he would tear him to pieces, an alarming demonstration 
which often cleared the room of an importunate dun. Philip himself, 
from being so constantly attended by his four-footed friend in his evening 
wanderings, obtained the flattering distinction of being known to cabmen 
wmf tavern waiters as ‘the gemman that belonged to that ere clever 

"y : 

From the club meetings he was never absent, and when his master 
was called upon for a song, he would erect himself on his hind legs, place 
his forepaws on the table, and look up in his face with a nod and an 
expression that unmistakeably said ‘do, there’s a good fellow.”’ At its 
conclusion he thumped the board as vehemently with his approving paw 
as others with their fist ; sympathising with every roar of laughter, and 
Occasioning its frequent renewal by distending his jaws and emitting 
canine cachinations of an almost hysterical heartiness. To this comical 
quadruped his owner had facetious! given the name of “ Unicorn,” be- 
cause he had only got one ear, the other having been cut off by a 
butcher’s boy, whom he had injudiciously attacked for insisting on pay 
ment of a bill. 

From the reckless mode of life we have been describing, it may easily 
be imagined that Philip’s pecuniary embarrassments kept constantly in- 
creasing. Twice had he been arrested, and bailed out by his tailor, an 
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‘old man who had taken a fancy to him, from his light-hearted manner and 
wagpish discourse, even though he was unable’ to pay him more than 
half his bill. Perhaps the creditor was a conscientious Snip, and deemed 
this a fair profit. Such, indeed, was the fascination of Philip’s face, 
combined with his merry nonsensical rattling, that several tradesmen 
gave him more credit than they would have granted to a more solvent 
person, thus placing temptations in his way, which he wanted courage to 
resist. |‘ ) 

His circumstances at length became desperate ; ruin, fresh arrests, and 
inevitable dismissal from the office, seemed to be hanging over his head; 
‘and in this forlorn posture of affairs, he invited Crawley to his lodgings, 
that he might consult with him as to the best course to be adopted. ‘The 
growl of the poodle, who could never be civil to the coming visitant, 
‘announced his approach, when Philip's melodious voice began to sing, 
in a jocund strain, that seemed to mock at melancholy,— 


“ There’s a difference, I ween, 
*Twixt a beggar and a queen, 
And I'll tell you the reason why, 
A queen cannot stagger, 
Nor get drunk, like a beggar, 
And that’s all the difference, say I.” 


“In the name of wonder,” said his friend, “why are you carolling 
this vulgar old ditty at such a time as this ?” 

“ Because I myself am a beggar, utterly bankrupt, cleaned out, have 
played my last card, and yet, perhaps I am not so beggarly as some 
that are better off, for they want what they have, while I have only 
lost what I had. Honest Peter!—I beg your pardon—Peter, I mean, 
as you were once ina special pleader's office, you ought to know that 
there are differences that resemble, and resemblances that differ. For 
instance, an old aunt of mine once asked me the difference between a 
Scotch writer to the signet and an English lawyer. ‘The same,’ said I, 
‘as between a crocodile and an alligator, which, under varying designa- 
tions, form the same beast of prey.’ So is there a material distinction 
between a highwayman and a physician, though it only consists-in the 
change of a conjunction ; for the one says, ‘ your money or your life ;’ 
while the other says, ‘ your money and your life.” So, again, youand I 
are both lawyer’s clerks, but we wear our rue with a difference, for you 
are a save-all while I am a spend-all ; you always keep——” 

“Come, come, Phil.,” interposed his visitant, who feared some impend- 
ing sarcasm, “‘all this bantering and nonsense is sadly misplaced, if your 
plight is'so desperate as you state, and | dare say it is, for I always told 
you that you were galloping along the road to ruin.” 

“You may have croaked now and then, but your Brekekekex-koax 
never prevented your travelling with me when there was any thing to be 
got by the journey. If I had ever been rich, I shouldn’t mind being 
embarrassed, for a fortune, like a cannon-ball, will go on for some time 
after it is spent; but when a paltry pittance, like mine, has been fore- 
stalled, a fellow is bowled out, stumped, finished, and that is precisely 
my case. Don’t wag your tail, Unicorn, and shake your head, and look 
at me so encouragingly. I tell you the game’s up.” 

** Your four-footed friend again shakes his head.” 

“Stop, Crawley! love me, love my dog. No slander; don’t call him 
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my friend... Why, he never spunged upon me, never borrowed, money of 
me, never made a convenience of me, never fawned and flattered when I 
had a fall purse, never gave me the cold shoulder when I had an empty 
one.” : | 

“ Nay, nay, you are too hard upon your friends. You have many 
who would willingly assist you if they had the means. I, for one, should 
never think of shutting my door against you.” 

“That I believe, for you have always shown yourself ready to take 
me in.” 

There must have been a derisive smile upon the speaker's face as he 
said this, and the poodle, who had been attentively watching him, must 
have observed it, fur he threw back his head, opened his jaws, and deli- 
vered himself of a burst of canine laughter. 

“Why not try to screw something out of old Kirby?’ inquired 
Crawley, casting a scowling look at the dog, which was returned by a 
snarl of defiance. “ Kirby, hang the old skin-flint, he would only quote 
afragment of the graybeard’s song,— 

Boys will anticipate, 

Lavish and dissipate, 

All that your busy pate 

Hoarded with care. 

Besides, how am I to find him out? The sly fox always calls in the 
dusk, and though I have tried over and over to dog his footsteps, I have 
never been able to track him. I can no longer find a single respectable 
housekeeper that will stand bail for me, so that I have the pleasant pros- 
pect before me of an arrest to-morrow, the certain loss of my situation, 
and perhaps of my occasional tips through Kirby, and my retirement for an 
indefinite period to the cheerful interior of a prison. Peter, did you ever 
shear of the prudent fellow that drank up his master’s ale because he fore- 
saw that it was going to thunder, which would inevitably have turned 
it sour? J will be equally discreet, for I foresee that if I don’t finish 
this wine, it will be seized by my creditors ; so here goes.” With these 
words he filled a tumbler to the brim, and swallowed it off, a draught, 
an addition to his previous potations which presently increased the ex- 
citement, and disturbance of his mind. 

Philip, you have had enough,” said Crawley, helping himself to the 
remainder of the bottle ; after which he continued, “‘ Well, it does seem 
cruel that such a jolly trump as you are should go to quod for a few 
pounds, while that stingy huncks, old Stone, the dentist, should be rolling 
in thousands that he doesn't know what to do with.” 

“‘ What! do you mean the chatterbox, of whom it is said that he never 
stops his own tongue even when he is stopping another man’s tooth ? 
Oh, I know him ; hitched him myself into an epigram— 

Famed as a chatterer and a dentist, Stone 
Holds every jaw in London—but his own.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! capital! but you are so clever. I would have given 
something to have written that couplet.” 

“1 didn't know you were so liberal.” 

““ Why, I don’t make a public boast of my donations, and what I give 
away in private is nothing to any body.” 
re —,, I suspect. But what put this money-spinner into your 
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“ Why, I have just been calling upon him to receive the half-year’s 
rent of his house, which belongs, you know, to our worthy employer, and 
I was struck by the wonderful resemblance of his hand-writing to yours. 
Really, I shouldn’t know them apart, but you shall judge for yourself. 
Just look at this oe cate a biepwats this ? Oh, I see how it is. In 
his hurry-scurry, for the old gentleman never has a second to spare, he 
has cut off two cheques by mistake.” 

“ Drawn a double tooth instead of a single one, eh ?” 

‘*T wish you had the filling up of this blank cheque which has come 
into our possession so unexpectedly. All your dangers and difficulties 
would vanish in an instant, for I would pledge my existence that the 
bankers would pay it without suspicion the moment they saw Stone’s 
signature.” 

** But don’t you see, you blind buzzard, that you are talking of a 
forgery, a felony, a case of transportation for life ?” 

“ Only if detected, which is quite impossible. One of my friends, who 
is a clerk at his bankers’, tells me that he never sends for his book except 
on quarter-day, which is nearly three months’ distant, aud I believe he 
rarely looks atit even then, for he has only just time enough after busi- 
ness to go to bed. Suppose now, just for argument’s sake, that we draw 
five hundred pounds. A hundred will prevent your arrest and set things 
square just for the present, and my advice would be that the remainder 
should be invested, on our joint account, in shares of the Diddleham 
Junction Railway. A cousin of mine, who is secretary to the company, 
writes me word, in confidence, that they are about to be~ united to the 
Great North-Eastern, in which case they must inevitably run up two or 
three hundred per cent. We should then sell our shares, suppose we say 
for nine hundred pounds, five hundred of which we would pay back into 
Stone's bankers, to prevent the possibility of a discovery, and remainder 
we should very quietly put into our pockets. Nothing can be more 
simple or more safe.”’ 

He who runs in debt is very apt to leave his honesty behind him ; and 
poor Richard has told us that it is difficult for an empty sack to stand 
upright. A spendthrift having laid a wager with his friend that he 
wauld show him the devil, opened his purse and desired him to look 
inside, 

“| see nothing whatever in it,” said the gazer. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ and don't you call that the devil ?” 

The joke was snipphestgally true in more senses than one, for an 
empty purse is the tempter’s favourite haunt, as Philip Pemberton was 
doomed to know. Frightened at his impending ruin, from which he was 
eager to escape by any feasible expedient, always too facile and yielding 
to resist importunity ; and now under the influence of potations which 
clouded his better judgment, he cried out, impatiently, 

“ Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, so here goes.” 

He placed the blank cheque before him, and.had seized a pen, when 
he again threw it down, exclaiming, 

“ Do look at Unicorn ; see how he shakes his head at me, and now he 
puts his paw upon my arm as if to prevent my writing. By Jove! there’s 
something uncanny about that dog. Doctor Faustus saw a black mastiff 
just as he was about to ——” 

“What nonsense, Phil.! surely you're not blind beggar enough to be 
led by a good-for-nothing cur ?” 
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“JT rather think that I am, though,” replied Philip, looking signi- 
ficantly at his companion, and then waving the wr away with is 
hand, Se exclaimed, sternly, 

‘¢ Lie.down, sirrah, lie down !”’ 

* Unicorn shook his head, growled, retired sullenly to the extremity of 
the room, and laid himself down with his back towards the table, as 
much as to say, gentlemen, I give you fair notice that I am no party to 
this transaction. 

“Here's the pen,”’ whispered Crawley, handing it to him. “ But wait 
a minute till | move; I’m in your light here.” 

“No, you're not,” said Philip, with a half-chuckle ; ‘ I can see through 
you—always have, so you needn’t budge. Here goes, then, kill or 
cure.” 

“ Capital, capital!” cried Crawley ; “I defy any one to see the least 
difference between the two signatures.” 

The perilous and guilty deed was done! The cheque was presented 
at the bankers’ ; it was paid without a moment’s hesitation. 








FEAR NOT TO DIE. 
BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL, 


Nur durch die dunkel Pforte 
Gelit man der Heimath zu.—Salis. 


Fear not to die! though in the pride of strength, 
Of youth, and power, and bloom, 

Tho’ long reproved ; the blow must fall at length— 
Thou canst not shun thy tomb! 


Fear not to die! It may be thou art ta’en 
When clouds o’erhang thy head— 

And ere they burst—Lo ! praceat thon hast Jain 
Down in thy narrow bed! | 


Fear not to die! the sod that drinks the rain, 
And blooms beneath the sun, 

Ne’er spreads its shield ’twixt man and woe in vain ; 
There is no trespass done ! 


Fear not todie! Death yields what life denies ; 
A sanctuary sure, 

Alone, unchanged by time and destinies, 
Death and the dead endure. 


Fear not to die! when life may seem most sweet ; 
Thou mayst outlive thy joy— 

For even balanced are the scales that mete 
Life’s gold and life’s alloy ! 


Fear not to die! thou leav’st not much behind— 
And that will follow thee— 

Riches and ties are scattered by the wind, 
Like elements set free !— 


Fear not to die! for great may be thy gain, 
And small indeed thy loss! : 
It falls upon the grave where thou art lain, 
The shadow of the Cross! 
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THE PALINGENESIA OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


Licur has been identified with life from the most remote times. In 
the mysteries of the Chaldeans and Assyrians it was particularly distin- 
i as the more divine nature of man, as it was the essence of 
inity itself. “A divine nature,” says the preceptor Abammon in his 
answer to. the epistle of Porphyry, ‘“ whether it is allotted certain parts 
of the universe, such as heaven, or earth, or sacred cities and regions, or 
certain groves, or sacred statues, externally illuminates all these,. in the 
same manner as the sun externally irradiates all things with his rays.” 
Again, it was part of the doctrines both of the ancient Egyptians and 
of the Assyrians, that the light of different natures was distinct. ‘ The 
phasmata or luminous appearances of the gods,” says Jamblichus, “ are 
uniform ; those of demons are various ; those of angels are more simple 
than those of demons, but are subordinate to those of the gods ; those of 
archangels approximate in a greater degree to divine causes ; but those 
of archons, if these powers appear to you to be the cosmocrators who 
vern the sublunary elements, will be more various, but adorned in order; 
ut if they are the powers that preside over matter, they will, indeed, be 
more various, and more imperfect than those of archons ; and those of 
souls will appear to be all-various. And the phasmata, indeed, of the 
goa will be seen shining with salutary light ; those of archangels will 
terrible, and, at the same time, mild ; those of angels will be more 
mild ; those of demons will be dreadful ; those of heroes are milder than 
those of demons ; but those of archons, if their dominion pertains to the 
world, produce astonishment ; but if they are material, they are noxious 
and painful to the spectators ; and those of souls are similar to the heroic 
phasmata, except that they are inferior to them.” 

Although there is much in these views that is preposterous, still it is 
well worth while recording that on the very first dawn of mystical dog- 
mata, the souls of men were, in common with angelic and even divine 
essences, held to be of a Juminous nature, and that even then that condi- 
tion of being had a received expression, which the Greeks simply designated 
as phasmata, or appearances as contra-distinguished from bodies. The 
Hebrews, with whom light was, as with all the biblical nations, an object 
of especial interest, were still almost the only people in the East with 
whom that interest never degenerated into superstitious worship ; 
yet even they spoke of light not only figuratively as “the people who 
sat in darkness have seen a great light.” but, also, as a positive thing, 
as where Satan is spoken of as being transformed into an angel of light. 
(2 Cor. xi., 14.) The Hebrews, indeed, conceived spirits and angels 
to be incorporeal and invisible, but not immaterial, and supposed their 
essence to be a pure air, or a subtile fire. All theologians y not, how- 
ever, coincide in this view of the subject. The fact that angels are 
sometimes spoken of as eating and drinking, as when Abraham enter- 
tained three in the plains of .Mamre, has sadly puzzled the curious in 
these matters. Milton, who was deeply yersed in “ angelical” literature, 
treated the subject almost in a tone of derision. 


So down they sat, 
And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
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The nor in mist (the common gloss 
Of se ae he but with keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoctive heat 

To transubstantiate : what redounds 


Transpires through spirits with ease. 
The manner, however, in which the Jews obviated the apparent discre- 


pancy and the sense in which they understood such s, is made ob- 
vious in the Apocryphal book of Tobit (xii., 19,) where the angel is made 
to say: “It seems to you, indeed, as though I did eat and drink with 
. you; but I use invisible food which no man can see.” 

~The mystery which has from all times enveloped so obscure a subject 
as spiritual essentiality, assumed more of a poetical than of a philosophi- 
eal character in the imaginative mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 
The worship of the several kinds of Lares is acknowledged on all hands 
to have had its origin in the fear of spectres, Larvaz aud Lemures ; and 
it was part of the mourning ceremony among the Romans not to light a 
fire, such being, as well as excessive grief, offensive to the manes or spirits 
of the dead. Virgil avails himself of this in his vigorous account of the 
defeat of the monster Cacus by Alcides. 


Pallida dis invisa; superque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trépident que immisso lumine manes. 


The poetical Hell of the ancients was, however, peopled not only with 
shades and forms of various kinds, but had also a variety of ‘states and 
conditions for the same manes. The general notion of death among the 
ancients was sad and gloomy ; they had scarce any thing in their shilo- 
sophy of old, that successfully opposed itself to the fears of death ; beach 
they have nothing in their poetry that will even bear quotation by the 
side of the well-known and incomparable “ Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians ;” and they never failed more.than when delineating a heaven. 
Though the ideas of Virgil, on this subject, are somewhat preferable to 
those of Homer, still they are mean enough to be deserving of little or 
no more consideration than, as in the case of Dante's descriptions, are 
due to them for their sole poetical merits. _ Virgil’s idea of Elysium ap- 

rs almost to have been borrowed from the manner in which the com- 
mon people at Rome used, in his time, to pass their holidays on the banks 
of the Tiber; and Ovid, like a boon companion that he was, superadded 
the luxuries of eating and drinking. With minds so constituted, the 
manes were not only luminous, but they were, also, silent, pale, black, 
shadowy, mournful, obscure, dire, wandering, irate, hostile, terrific, mi- 
serable, or pious, happy, and blest. In Tartarus, where the most impious 
and guilty of mankind were punished, and which region is described as 
three times more gloomy than the obscurest night, the manes were appa- 
rently only either dark, or pale, or gloomy. 

As the astrologers of old laid the foundations of modern astronomical 
science, so the alchemists of early times, although persecuted by the 
Cesars (more especially by Dioclesian and Augustus, who ordered all 
their books to be burnt), opened the career of true chemical research. 
As with astrology, also, so in. the case of alchemy, the objects sought to 
be obtained were often of so chimerical and mystical a character, as to 
throw discredit upon all investigations whatsoever. Every step made in 
positive and material discovery has an inevitable and a somewhat grievous 
tendency to alienate the sited Heoen more spiritual research. Hence it is, 
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that at the outburst of their studies, many medical men, for the 
first time irreverently handling and ini had been an object 
of previous dread, imbibe the most sceptical ideas. Hence it is also, that 
in the of positive astronomical and chemical science, astrolo 
and have been discarded as ridiculous and contemptuous fiel 
of research. One of the most remarkable phenomena of the progress of 
civilisation, is its materialistic tendency. This has been’ conktantly the 
case ever since Bacon supplanted the dialectic method of arriving at the 
of truth by the inductive. The man of pure science in the 
t day actually ises all that is not made isant to his senses 
observation or experiment; but the founder of the philosophy of in- 
duction did not discard observation as a mental process as well as of the 
senses, and-he never lost sight of the triple aes of all philosophy, 
“God, nature, and man.” It is very doubtful whether in this great 
pride of the progress of a peculiarly material science, we have not lost 
much by the callousness which is thereby induced to all that is spiritual. 
By silane all that does not appertain to the former is disregarded 
as fanciful, or despised as superstitious; he who would still indulge in 
thoughts of a less material nature, must shield himself with the dictum of 
a poet, that there are things which are not yet met with in our philo- 
sophies. 

There are, however, exceptions to this, for it appears that at the meet- 
ing of naturalists, held at Stuttgard in 1834, a Swiss savant revived the 
subject of the Palingenesia of the alchemists, with a receipt. for an ex- 
permment of that kind, extracted from a work by Oetinger, called 
“ Thoughts on the Birth and Generation of Things.” This so called 
Palingenesia, from Hadiw evo, to be produced again, was the art of re- 
producing from the ashes of an object the form which it originally pos- 
sessed. M. du Chesne, a distinguished chemist of his time, relates that 
he was first shown by a Polish A sician of Cracow certain phials con- 
taining ashes, which, when duly heated, exhibited the forms of various 
ts. A small obscure cloud was first observed, which gradually took 
in a defined form, and presented to the eye a rose, or whatever 0 or 
flower the ashes consisted of. M. du Chesne, however, had never been 
able to repeat the experiment, though he had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to do so ; but at length he succeeded, by accident, in the fol- 
lowing manner :—having for some purpose extracted the salts from some 
burnt nettles, and having left the lye outside the house all night to cool, 
in the morning he found it frozen; and to his surprise, the form and 
fi of the nettles were so exactly represented on the ice, that the living 
cogent not be more perfect. Delighted at this discovery, he sum- 
moned M. de Luynes, parliamentary councillor, to behold this curiosity ; 
from whence, he says, they both concluded that when a body dies, its 
form or figure still resides in its ashes. Kircher, Van Helmont, Digby, 
and others, are said to have practised this art of resuscitating the forms 
of plants from their ashes. 

he Italians have a proverb which says, Non ti fidiare al alchemista 

o medico amalato, and the above experiences will doubtlessly be 

set down by many as among those artifices and impostures which caused 
alchemy to be derided, as ars sine arte, cujus principium est mentiri, 
medium laborare, et finis mendicare. The experiment of Oetinger’s 
was.also the result of accident. A woman having brought to the phil - 
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et 2 large bunch of balm, he lid it under the tiles, which were yet 
rm with the summer's heat, where it dried in the shade. But, it being 
in the month of September, the cold soon came, and contracted the leaves 


Was domed to the ta They lay there till the followi 

June, when he the balm, put it into a glass retort, poured 
rain water upon it, and a receiver above. He afterwards heated 
it till the water boiled, and then increased the heat ; whereupon there 

Nef on the water, a coat of yellow oil, about the thickness of the 

of a knife, and this oil shaped itself into the forms of innumerable 
balm-leaves, which did not run one into another, but remained y 
distinct and defined, and exhibited all the marks that are seen in the leaves 
of the plant, Octinger says he kept the fluid some time, and showed it 
to a number of La. 38 At length, wishing to throw it away, he shook 
it, and the leaves ran into one another with the disturbance of the oil, 
but resumed their distinct shape again as soon as it was at rest, the fluid 
form retaining the perfect signature. 

There is, however, an experiment which belongs to modern chemistry, 
which is more remarkable what is recorded as having been observed 
by the Swiss naturalist. This experiment consists in putting chloride of 
barium upon a plate, in a dark cellar, and placing the hand beneath it, 
when as soon as the warmth of the hand has penetrated the plate, the 
form of the hand is exhibited in phosphoric delineations on the upper 
surface of the plate. This experiment is not always successful. It ap- 

ears that certain conditions of humidity in the atmosphere are essential 
to perfect success, but it has so far succeeded in the wre of scientific 
rities as to fully test the fact, which has nothing at all supernatural 

in it, and simply demonstrates what Oetinger had previously felt when he 
said, “the earthy husk remains in the retort, whilst the volatile essence 
ascends like a spirit, perfect in form, but void of substance ;” only in this 
latter experiment the heat communicated by the hand to the chloride of 
barium, appears to give rise to certain luminous emanations, which seize 
at the same time the form of that which gave them birth. It is not 
more extraordinary that the light emanating from the human body should 
at times, or under favourable circumstances, exhibit the form from which 
it is derived, than that the hand should be repeated in chemical emana- 
tions taking place on the opposite side of a plate, or in the reproduction 
ng forms of plants from their ashes, as practised by the alchemists of 

There are a sufficient number of these cases of re-production of the 
human form on record, some of them also sufficiently satisfactorily attested 
as to entitle them to at least a certain degree of attention and consideration. 
A singular occurrence which took place at Colmar, in the garden of the 
poet Pfeffel, has been made generally known by various writings. The 
following are the essential facts. The poet being blind, had employed 
a young clergyman, of the evangelical church, as amanuensis. Pfeffel, 
when he walked out, was supported and led by this young man, whose 
name was Billing, As they walked in the pc at some distance from 
the town, Pfoffel observed that, as often as they passed over a particular 
spot, the arm of Billing trembled, and he betrayed uneasiness. On being 
questioned, the young man reluctantly confessed that, as often as he 
passed over that spot, certain feelings attacked him which he could not 
control, and which he knew well, as he always experienced the same in 











fancy, went that . approached 
the spot in the dark, Billing perceived a feeble light, and when still 
nearer, he saw a luminous ghost-like figure floating over the spot. This 
he described as a female in meee oo laid he y ore a 
other hanging down, floating in the upright posture, but tranquil, the 
feet only a hand-breadth or two sheesh soil. Pfeffel went alone, as 

young man declined to follow him, up to the place where the figure 
was said to be, "and struck about in all directions with his stick, besides 
running actually through the shadow ; but the figure was not more 
aff than a flame would have been ; the luminous form, according to 
Billing, always returned to its original position after these experiments. 
Many things were tried during several months, and numerous companies 
of people were brought to the spot, but the latter remained the same, 
Geli ghost-seer adhered to his serious assertion, and to the opinion 
founded on it, that some individual lay buried there. At last, Pfeffel had 
the place dug up. At a considerable depth was found a firm layer of 
white lime, of the le and breadth of a grave, and of considerable 
thickness, and when this had been broken into, there were found the 
bones of ahuman being. It was evident that some one had been buried 
in the place, and covered with a thick layer of quick lime, as is often 
done in times of pestilence. The bones were removed, the pit filled up, 
the lime mixed and scattered abroad, and the surface again made smooth. 
When Billing was now brought back to the place, the phenomena did not 
return, and the nocturnal spirit had for ever disappeared. 

This story excited much interest in Germany, because it came from the 
most truthful man alive, and theologians and psychologists attempted 
various explanations. It appears, however, to have been a case of evo- 
lution of light after death, aceompanied by palingenesia, or the repro- 
duction of the original form. This phenomenon of luminous apparitions 
has given rise to a deal of thoughtless ridicule. Grose, whom Dr. Hib- 
bert quotes with peculiar satisfaction, says, “ I cannot learn that ghosts 
| carry tapers in their hands, as they are sometimes depicted, though the 
room in which they appear, even when without fire or candle, is frequently 
said to be as light as day.” : 

Mr. Charles Ollier, in a little work just published on the .‘‘ Fallacy of 
Ghosts, Dreams, &c.,”” makes the invisibility of ghosts by daylight his 
fundamental argument against the existence of nok The grand phan- 
tom of Hamlet's father, he says, “faded on the crowing of the cock.” 
‘“« The fact is,” continues Mr. Ollier, ‘that laughter is death to ghosts ;_ 
and what but laughter would attend the appearance of one of them, at 
noon, in Pall-mall? Lord Byron fancied e saw a phantom of a black 
friar at Newstead Abbey ; but to use his own language, it 
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Appeared, 
_ Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade. 


It would be the very triumph of the world of spirits if one of them 
could maintain its pretensions in the eye of day. This would settle all 
doubt. Butno; they do not dare such an issue: they know ‘a trick 
worth two of that.’” 
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»But’to return to the case of luminous itions, it is surely within 
-the-experience, or at least the knowl most, that light of a faint 
description is only visible in the dark. coal and iron works of Wed- 
nesbury, ‘when seen at night-time, present a vast scene of illumination, 
‘while in the broad daylight even strongest flames issuing from: the 
ichimneys are not visible. How much more so must this be:the case with 
the te phosphorescent light emanating from the human body ? The 
‘notion so available to those who satisfy themselves with scoffing without 
‘inquiring, that broad daylight banishes apparitions, betrays a want of 
familiarity with the natural laws, which the great poet, as usual, has not 
shown in the expressions put into Horatio’s mouth. What would be 
thought of a philosopher who should say of the stars that fade away 
‘before the dcightoess of daylight, “ It would be the very triumph of the 
world of stars if one of them could maintain its pretensions in the eye of 
day: But no ; they do not dare such an issue : A wee know ‘a trick worth 
‘two of that.’ ” 

A gentleman, of the name of Dorrien, of most excellent character and 
amiable disposition, who was tutor in the Carolina Colleges at Brunswick, 
died there in 1746, and immediately previous to his death, he sent to re- 
‘quest an interview with another tutor, of the name of Hofer, with whom 
he ‘had lived on terms of friendship. Hofer obeyed the summons, but 
came too late; the dying man was already in the last agonies. After a 
short time, rumours began to circulate that Herr Dorrien had been seen 
by different persons about the college; but as it was with the pupils that 

rumours originated, they were supposed to be mere fancies, and no 
attention whatever was paid tothem. At length, however, one night, as 
Hofer was going through the college, as it was his customary duty to 
ascertain that all the scholars were in bed, and that nothing irregular was 
going on am them, he saw, to his great amazement, Herr Dorrien 
seated in one of the ante-rooms. On the following day, he related this 
‘circumstance to the professor of mathematics, Oeder, who, of course, 
treated the thing as a.spectral illusion. He, however, consented to ac- 
company Hofer on his rounds the ensuing night, satisfied that he should 
be able either to convince him it was a mere acim or else a spectre of 
flesh and blood who was playing him a trick. They accordingly went at 
‘the usual hour; but no sooner had the professor of mathematics set his foot 
‘in the room where the apparition had been before seen, than he exclaimed, 
“'® By Heavens, it is Dorrien himself!” 
Unfortunately, neither of the gentlemen, although they contemplated the 
June.—VOL, LXXXIII, NO, CCCXXX. N 



















for some time, had the eourage to address or it. After this 
igure approach 


the apparition Oeder several times in his own apartment, 

‘and it was:always + ag te re from itself. 

also had sora ce eric He thin adh re 
some one t. vantage 

theilight,. that be sew dies ero sight_He eel inate i 

| the presence stikingeteadesl cider: Glen thantmnpeeies 


an 


a mg of Sir Charles previous 
bth Hibbert from Beaumont’s “ World of Spirits,” with the remark 
no reasonable doubt can be ‘on the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, as it was drawn up by the Bishop of Gloucester, Sendindeaialiet 
the young lady’s father, wig a the apparition was, in a similar 
manner, indicated ate alight. “ ae the young lady, who was in 
bed, knocked for “scones ho presently came to her, and she asked, 
‘ Why she left a candle hestiaeplaiher onan ¥ The maid answered that 
she had left none, and that there was none butwhat-she had brought 
she said it oe be the fire ; but that was 
lieved it. was onl , whereupon Miss Lee 
Ramaatananentodiiee agnin to.deep until the 


Mrs. Crowe relates a case that came under her personal knowledge, of 
the servants in a country-house in Aberdeenshire, hearing the door-bell 
ring after their mistress was gone to bed ; on coming to open it, they saw 
one a window that looked into the hall that it was quite light, and 
that their master, Mr. F., who was at the time absent from home, was 
there in his travelling adress. They ran to tell their mistress what they 
-had seen; but when Sap returned all was dark, and there was nothing 
unusual to be discovered. That night Mr. F. ied at sea, on his voyage 
to London. In the actual state of knowl ible to saiaeed 
the re-appearance at the time of death or r “te , by the force of will 
of the palingenesia at a favourite spot, or in a wished-for resence, but it 
is not so easy to account for apparitions appearing habited as at the time 
of death, or, as sometimes occurs, in their more usual habits. Mrs. Crowe 
relates an incident of a more simple character. A gentleman some time 
ago awoke in the middle of a dark winter’s night and perceived that his 
room was as light as if it a day. He awoke his wife and mentioned 
the circumstance, sayin could not help apprehending that some mis- 
fortune had occurred to yay der fishing-boats, which had put tosea. The boats 
were lost that night. 

A circumstance of the same kind occurred within the writer’s experience. 

A gentleman lost a young child in the morning. The body was taken 
— stairs and laid out in a front parlour, wi “only the blinds drawn 
the street. In the evening the rr at went out to register 

his child's death, and he took with him his eldest son, an intelligent boy 
rpc On eres sen both observed a very bright 
light in the room where the bod stopped and looked at it a 
moment, ‘“ Mamma is with little = Sher amen we ” remarked the boy, thinking 
it must be a candle in the room. The gentleman thought so also, 
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although the light appeared to be of a different character, but said nothing . 
On entering the house, however, no one was in the room, which was in 
oerfoch darkness, nor had any one been in for some time. 

Most persons have heard the story of the radiant Boy, seen by Lord 
Cistlereagh, an apparition which the owner of the castle admitted to have 
been vi to many others. Dr. Kerner mentions a similar fact, wherein 
an ‘advocate and his wife were awakened by a noise and a light, and 
saw a beautiful child rege as by the sort that is seen surround- 
ing the heads of saints. There never was, says Mrs. Crowe, perhaps a 
more fearless human being than Madame Gotthried, the } se of 
Bremen ; at least, she felt no remorse, she feared nothing but discovery ; 
and yet, when after years of successful crime she was at length arrested, 
she related, that soon after the death of her first husband, Miltenburg, 
whom she had poisoned, as she was standing, in the dusk of the evening, 
in her drawing-room, she suddenly saw a bright light hovering at no 

t distance above the floor, which advanced towards her bed-room 

and then disappeared. This phenomenon occurred on three succes- 
give evenings. On another occasion she saw a shadowy a ce 
hovering near her, “ Ach! denke ich, das ist Miltenburg, seine hein- 
ung! Alas, thought I, that is the — of Miltenburg!” Yet 
this did not withhold her murderous hand. 

‘That apparitionsy which having to depend upon their being visible to a 
feeble light emitted by themselves, should not be visible in daylight, is 
consistent with all known natural laws ; that when visible they should be 
seen by not one person only, but oom or more, has been evidenced in 
penne instances just given, and which might be almost infinitely mul- 
tiplied. In the case which came under our own experience, the boy 
knew nothing about - or apparitions, nor did he apprehend such. 
Yet still it is certain that the receptivity of ns, that 1s to say, the 
susceptibility of their senses, to determine the presence of apparitions, 
varies very much, and varies even in the same individuals at different 
times. We particularly instanced this in the case related by Baron von 
Reichenbach, and recorded in an essay on the Evolution of Light from 
the Human Body, published in No. 75 of Ainsworth’s Sagustnn, 
There are, it oily remains for us to observe, in this well-attested 
fact of the evolution of light from living bodies, from bodies at the 
period of death and after death, as also in the facts of light playing over 
graves, so many circumstances that are explicable by natural laws ; so 
we have now also seen is the case to a great extent with the potency 
existing in nature to impress those lights with the form of the object 
itself ; and although all the phenomena accorded to have accompanied 
the presence of luminous apparitions will not admit of a ready explana- 
tion in the present state of the inquiry, still surely it is wiser and more 

ilosophical to grapple with such difficulties, and to endeavour to throw 
the light of science and of reason upon them, than to scoff and to ridi- 
cule at what one cannot understand. The world at large will never be 

to treat of the subject of apparitions without prejudice, till it 

learnt no longer to consider them as supernatural things. There is 

meme supernatural to Him who gave life and who takes it away 
us. 
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THE CONFESSIONAL. 
A SICILIAN ANECDOTE, 


In the church of the Magdalen, in the Sicilian town of Girgenti, pre- 
parations were made for ce cae eee enanens As usual on such 
occasions, the inner walls of the edifice were draped with purple tapestry 
‘and adorned with beauteous flowers. It was the hour of noon ; the work- 
men had temporarily abandoned their labours; silence, profound and 
imposi g reigned beneath the lofty roof of the Romish temple. 

p and down the long northern aisle two men slowly walked, having 
seemingly selected the cool, shady church as the most le prome- 
nade at that sultry hour. One of these persons was about thirty years’ 
of age, tall, shouldered, and strongly built, with a true Sicilian 
physiognomy, at once e@, passionate, and somewhat stern. This was 

Antonio Comnaial, Marquis of Arena. His companion was of a 
vey different aspect. In the first bloom of manhood, of slender frame 
and delicate proportions, he turned his lively expressive face and large 
dark womanish eyes, from side to side of the church with the critical look 
of one who had a voice in its arrangement. And so he had. He was the 
architect charged with the preservation of the edifice and with its decora- 
tion for the approaching festival. He had lately returned from his studies 
at a ondiend, is name was Giulio Balzetti. , 

In a “pa of their familiar conversation, the young artist suddenly 
stood still. 

“I will let you into a secret, Signor Marchese,” he said; “a secret 
known, as I believe, to no mortal beside myself. You are doubtless aware,” 
he continued, in the confidential, familiar tone one uses to an intimate 
friend, “ that we architects are frequently startled and astonished by acous- 
tic’phenomena, occurring when least expected. By a mere chance, during 
one of my frequent visits to this church, I became aware that when one 
stands here,—here, upon this white marble flag, one hears every word, even 
the softest whisper, uttered yonder, in the last confessional but one, 
whilst to persons standing upon the line between those two points, not a 
syllable is audible. Place yourself here, while I go into the confessional, 
and you will wonder at this miracle of nature.” 

Balzetti hurried’ away ; but before he had taken half-a-dozen paces, 
an extraordinary change occurred in the countenance of the marquis. As 
though smitten by the wand of a malevolent enchantregs, his cheek grew 
ashy pale, and he stood motionless and petrified as a statue of stone, in 
the attitude of one shocked by some terrible and unexpected communica- 
tion. He stirred not, he scarcely breathed, but his eyes rolled fearfully, 
the aang, of his heart were perceptible through his silken vest, whilst 
his ears drank in sounds audible to himself alone. His suppressed but 
visible agitation had lasted but a few moments, when his young compa- 
nion returned, a smile upon his handsome features. 

“* We cannot make the experiment now,” he said ; “there is somebody 
in the confessional, a veiled lady, as far as I could distinguish,—but, good 
heavens! what is the matter, Signor Marchese ?” 
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With a gesture familiar to the people of southern Europe, the marquis 
laid finger upon his lip, preserving his attentive immobility. After two or 
three minutes, during which the architect gazed at him in i 
he drew a deep sigh ; the statue resumed vitality, and stepped out of the 

“’Tis nothing, dear Giulio,” he said, in a friendly tone; ‘you must 
not think me superstitious, if I confess-to you that this singular 
menon, and the reflections that forced themselves upon me conce the 


mysterious and accountable ways of Nature, have strangely os 
But come, let us go hence! The open air will soon dissipate the vapours 
that cloud my brain.” 


So saying, he took Balzetti’s arm, led him out of the church and 

the city gate to a pleasant garden, used as.a public walk. There 

the two men walked together for a brief space, talking upon indifferent 

subjects, until the marquis declared that the hour of an appointment called 
him to his villa at a short distance from the town. 

“ We shall see you to-morrow,” said he, ‘‘ when the ceremonies of the 

7 are over. I shall expect you as usual at the villa. ‘Till then, fare- 


Upon the ensuing morning, at an rene early hour, the marquis 
entered the ante-chamber leading to his wife’s apartments. He was 
received by her maid, who, at his appearance, showed surprise mingled 
with some confusion. 

‘Has your lady rung ?” asked the marquis. 

“Not yet, excellenza!” replied the girl, bowing low and colouring 
high. 
a ai here till you are called !” said the marquis, opening the door 

of the dressing-room, beyond which was the bedchamber. In an elegant 
morning gown, loosely wrapped around her, as if she had just started 
from her bed, his young and charming wife advanced to meet him, The 
marquis paused at her approach, seemingly rivetted to the spot by the 
grace and fascination of her loveliness, and apparently not in the least re- 
marking the effects of some inward emotion which caused the fine muslin 
covering her bosom to rise and fall like the waves of the sea, whilst the 
restless blood rushed to and from her cheek. 

“ Already afoot, Antonio ?” said the marchioness, in a stifled voice, and 
with a forced and uneusy smile. “What is the motive of so early 
a visit ?”” 

“Can you wonder, my charming Lauretta,” replied the husband, in 
kind and tender-tones, “if I love to visit you both early and late? But, 
truth to tell, dearest, my visit to-day is not intended for you. I need not 
tell you that this is the festival of the blessed Mary Magdalen, demanding 
solemn observance. I desire, in order fitly to —— myself for devo- 
tion, to pass a short time in the contemplation of the lovely Magdalen by 
Titian that hangs in your bed-room. Do you grant permission ?” added 
he, with mingled courtesy and tenderness, as he strode slowly but firmly 
towards the door. 

“The room is in sad confusion,” said the marchioness, with a hasty 
troubled glance through the half-open door; “but you can go in for 
& moment, whilst 1 dress myself here.” _ 

And the marquis entered the bed-room. 










































the sweet and intoxicating perfume of the atmosphere;—there is 
poetry in such disorder, and your apartment, dear Lauretta, is worthy an 
artist's pencil. 

Flattering and affectionate as these words were, there was something 
in their tone that grated harshly upon the senses of the marchioness. A 
slight shudder passed over her frame, and she gazed anxiously at the 
marquis, who, after a glance round the apartment, fixed eo promt 
large sofa.at one of its extremities, over which a heavy coverlid of quilted 
silk was loosely thrown. Beneath its folds a suspicious eye might trace 
the outline of a human form, stretched at full length, as if to betray its 

ce as little as possible. sit 

“T will sit me down here,” said the marquis, in the same bland insidi- 
ous tone as before. ‘It is a good place whence to contemplate yon 
beautiful and sacred master-piece.” | 

As he spoke he took from the ground a large cushion, stuffed with 
down and trimmed with the richest lace, which had apparently fallen 
from the bed, placed it gently upon the spot where the face of the con- 
cealed person might be sup to be, and seated himself-upon it with 
the whole weight of his large and heavy body, whilst his right hand. 
planted itself forcibly upon the breast’ of the reeumbent figure. Then 
the silken covering heaved violently with the convulsive efforts of the 
person it veiled ; the victim writhed and resisted with the desperation of 
adying man. But the marquis took no notice ; he kept his place, and 
gazing steadfastly at the picture of the Magdalen, spoke in a calm, firm 
voice. 

“‘ How perfect is yonder painting!” he exclaimed. ‘* With what genu- 
ine chastity and exquisite grace the beautiful penitent veils her shoulders 
with her slender fingers and long golden hair, whilst her glance of piety 
and suffering, heavenwards directed, implores pardon and pity from Him 
who alone can grant them. One might become painter or poet at sight 
of such an inspired'work. Unhappily, the gift of improvisation is denied 
me. But if I cannot extol in flowing verse the gemus of Titian, I can 
at least tell you in plain prose an incident that occurred yesterday. Our 
aa nd, Giulio Bakzetti, accompanied me round ke church of the 

vn, wee and during our walk he directed my attention to a particular 
spot‘and bid me stand upon it, because there, he said, I might plainly 
hear each word whispered at a distant point. And he spoke truth: At 
that other point stood the confessional No. 6. Hardly had I placed my- 
self in the place pointed out when I heard a soft and musical voice con- 
fiding to the priest a woman's perplexities and illos. ‘She had a 
husband,’ thus ran the confession, ‘whom she loved, yes, she loved him, 
and he loved her in return ; he was very kind to her, and left her entire 
liberty ;’ in short, she allowed her hus all possible good qualities, but, 
nevertheless, she loved another. Unfortunately, she did not name this 
happy favourite, it would have amused me to have heard his name; 
doubtless, it is one of our handsome young nobles in the city. This 
other, then, she loved; she could not help it, the poor creature said, and 
thought, moreover, that her heart had room enough for two—for her 
husband, and for him besides. He was so noble and amiable, this other; 






















so handsome, and he adored her so piiaientielos it was i “ter 
refase him any thing. In short, she ted him a for 

y-very morning; she knew it was si but she could not help it,.. 
sstvebe bogged for absolution in advance. And the priest, like a kinds. 


hearted, amiable father-confessor, as he is, com with her request, 
) gave her absolution for the meditated offence. How like you the 
tale, ? A strange one, is cs not ?” 

With lingering deliberation an uent pauses, the uis had told 
his story. Before he concluded ee motion ceased imho object upon 
which he rested. Now he arose from his horrible seat. 

“Upon my word,” he continued, in a half-jesting tone, “ our good 
priests are somewhat too complaisant. I am sure old Don Gregorio 
would have taken you to task after a very different fashion, if you—” 

Again he paused, slowly drew away the cushion from which he had 
just arisen, and ae aside the silken counterpane. Beneath it lay the 
architect Giulio Balzetti; motionless, breathless—dead. 

“Have you lately confessed, my Laura?” asked the marquis. 

No answer followed. The question was repeated in a louder tone. 

' Ts it long since you confessed ?” 

** No,” was the unhappy woman’s faint reply. 

“ Ap ,” said the marquis, again drawing the coverlid over the 
blue and distorted features of Balzetti; ‘we go together to the proces- 
sion, do we not? At noon, precisely, it commences. I have ordered the 
horses to be ready in good time. _It will not do to be late on so solemn 
an occasion.” | 

The pitiless husband made a step into the dressing-room. His young 
wife had sunk into an arm-chair ; her abundant black tresses streamed in 
wild confusion over her shoulders, her hands lay powerless in her lap, the 
paleness of death was upon her brow and cheek. 

‘What’ ails thee, dearest?” said the marquis, with the same lip-love 
and unchanging tenderness of tone; ‘‘ you:haye risen too early to-day, 
my child, and have fatigued yourself by pao unaided. Is not Pipetta 
there ? I will ring for her.” 

He pulled the bell, approached his wife, imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow, and left the room. 

That same day, before noon had chimed, and whilst the bells of the 
whole cit sited in joyous unison, the marquis’s richly-gilt state carriage, 
harnessed with four gaily-caparisoned and mettlesome horses, stood 
beneath the arched gateway of the palace, surrounded by a crowd of 
laced and embroidered pages and chasseurs. The equipage and atten- 
dants had not waited long, when the marquis, in brilliant court dress, a 
star upon his breast, his hat in his hand, conducted his young and beau- 
tiful, but pallid wife, with affectionate try down the broad marble 
steps. Whilst her countenance was cold and rigid as that of the statues 
flanking the arch, his glance, upon the contrary, beamed with unusual 
fire and vivacity. The officious lacqueys crowded round their master, the 
carriage door was thrown open, the marquis and marchioness stepped in, 
and the gay equipage dashed out of the palace yard, through streets, and 
Over squares, whilst pedestrians turned their heads in envious admiration, 
and extolled the good fortune of the happy pair. 

The architect, Giulio Balzetti, had disappeared. None suspected that 
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i countenance, in the ing-room of a and 
Sal cn pe pated al 
shoes, and velvet and such-like feminine frivolities. an sever 
knew that upon that night, an old and trusty domestic of the lady thrust 
apenas & an ass, and upon arriving at the 
brink of a 


i neighbouring precipice, hurled it down into the rugged ravine 
below. 

Heavy was the sum with which that lady endowed a convent, that 
masses might be said for the soul of a departed and unshriven, but 


Father io, the favourite confessor of the fashionable dames of 
Girgenti, vanished about the sametime. He pined out the rest of his 
life in the subterranean dungeons of a convent of Carthusians, where the 
interest of the Marquis of Arena had procured him a lodging. Simul- 
taneously with the good father’s removal from his duties, confessional 
in which it was his wont to receive and absolve his fair penitents, disap- 
peared ftom the church of the M ‘ ; 

Never did the marquis refer to the events of that festival-day. In 
society, as in his house, he treated his wife with invariable kindness and 
poss, Re ; at times, indeed, with a tenderness scarcely natural to him. | 
But he never again entered the apartments where Giulio Balzetti had 
breathed his last. 








TREASURE NOT THE COSTLY GEM. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. . 


Treasore not the costly gem, 

Treasure not the thing that’s rarest ; 
Queenly pearl or diadem, 

Gain no lustre from the fairest ! 
Treasure things of common mould, 

All earth's Seubbee creature's treasure ; 

Joy cannot be bought with gold ; 
Riches change not care to pleasure ! 


* Treasure not the voice of praise, 
Malice sometimes lurks ’mid praising ; 
If _ would your fortune raise, 
th can better aid the raising! 
Treasure truth, its sacred bowl 
Holds a draught that’s cold and bitter,— 
Honied words may glad the soul, 
Gall displease—but still be fitter ! 
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PAQUERETTE: THE STAR OF A NIGHT. 
A STORY OF PARIS LIFE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHANTILLY,” &c. 


CaaprTer IX. 
MELANIE BRINGS STRANGE NEWS. 


“He bowed and offered me the arm which was still free; the girl 
hung listlessly and heavily on the other. She stretched forth her neck 
with a natural movement of curiosity to see to whom he could be speak- 
ing. Her gaze met mine. She started backwards, and uttered a shrill 
and piercing cry, while I, grown by this time more composed, murmured 
mournfully, as-I fell sobbing upon her bosom, 

« «What dost thou here, and at this hour? Is this a fitting place for 
thee, sweet Paquerette ? Oh, Paquerette de Fontenay |’ 

“She strained me to her bosom in a trembling, passionate embrace, 
while her scalding tears fell in a shower on my neck, and she exclaimed 


ly, 
oe Tell him not, Georgette ; as thou lovest me, tell him not. I charge 
thee breathe not a word of to-night. Forgive me, dear Georgette. 
Alas! if thou lovest as I love, there would be no need for the utterance 
of that request.’ 

“ She uttered these few broken phrases in such piteous accents, and 
with such supplication in her look, that my heart melted at the sight of 
her distress, and now once more, as was ever the case, instead of giving 
way to reproach, I found myself much more occupied in soothing her 
agony, than with any scruples about the danger or impropriety of the 
step I had taken. 

“It was some time, however, before she had sufficiently recovered from 
the surprise and agitation into which this unexpected comp: had thrown 
her, and I verily began to grow alarmed, such was her despair. She 
went home with me and stayed at my lodging that night, and I undertook 
to clear up whatever might appear strange or a in this pro- 
ceeding in the eyes of Frangoise, thus getting deeper and deeper into 

tion and artifice for her sake. 

“I kept sedulously aloof from Frangoise for some time after this adven- 
ture, for I dreaded her close questioning emannasing my meeting with 
Paquerette on the evening of the féte, and above all things I dreaded 
any interview with Louis, and went to him no more. I was beginning to 
wonder, however, at the length of time which was elapsing without my 
hearing any thing of the little family at the loge, when one evening I was 
somewhat surprised by a visit from Melanie. 

_ “*T am come to carry you home with me, Georgette,’ said she, adjust+ 
ing the ribbons of her bonnet in perfect order round her face. ‘ You 
know not what has chanced since we saw you last. I would leave you to 
guess, only that I should fear that another would forestal me in my infor- 
mation ere we reached my mother’s, and one loves to be the first teller of 
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art dying for my news, but fear not, ‘tis so strange that ’tis well worth 
—a for—what think’st thou—-Why scarcely have I breath to tell 
thee—little Paquerette has been wooed and won, since thou camest last 
to see us!’ 

«She paused with the feeling so familiar to all professed newsvendors, 
in order té see the effect which this announcement would have upon me, 
but when she found that I was silent from astonishment and dismay, she 
continued, taking up the thread of her discourse with even more volubility 
than before. Te te:to bid to the supper that Ieome. We are all 
to be assembled, the ed bride the betrothed bridegroom, a 

fair-faced youth, exactly like Jenny Walder as the Page in the 

of ‘ Fridolin,’ long fair hair and pink cheeks, and all that, ‘and the 

bridegroom’s cousin, an officer in the Garde Imperiale, a very handsome, 

tall militaire, with dark curled moustaehes and Kinaled whiskers. A very 

gallant youth, attentive to all, and knowing what is due to any elegant 
accomplished female with whom he may chance to fall'in company.’ 

“She east one look of complacency atthe mirror over my mantelpiece, 
and breathing upon the palms of her hands, smoothed down the bandeaux 
of her hair, and resumed, even better pleased with herself than before. 

“« Paquerette would have hastened hither herself, to have told thee, her 
kindest friend, all these particulars, but my mother will not let her stir 
abroad, for she has some vague half-formed suspicion that there is decep- 
tion somehow or somewhere, just as if it was a thing quite impossible that 
love should spring up thus in silence, and almost unknown even of its 
object.’ And she again looked at the mirror, and passed her finger and 
thumb over her jetty eyebrows ; ‘ but poor mamma is so very ignorant 
of all these things. But come, be quick, or supper will be over ere we 
have returned. It is a romantic tale, this same love of Paquerette, but 
thou wilt hear it soon enough. Who would have thought that yonder 
lily-faced girl should have engrossed so warm and true a love? But 
— a let us not loiter here, Paquerette will be so anxious to 
apprise of all that has befallen her.’ 

“‘My perplexities seemed to increase with each step; I dared not 
breathe a word of the share which I had hitherto taken inthe encourage- 
ment and concealment of this very love, for I knew not what had been 

her account to Frangoise of the birth and progress of her attachment, and 

I felt that by a single misplaced word I might cause a doubt or suspicion 
of the maiden’s truth to arise in the mind of one whom I felt had not 
deserved this want of confidence on my part. 

“| felt embarrassed, as I pewter little loge where the family was 
assembled. I had so long been accustomed to use precaution wabioen- 
cealment in my communications between the lovers, that the secret had 
become mine own, and I seemed to myself as guilty as if I had been one 
of the — I was greatly relieved, however, by the freedom with 
which Francoise, attired in all her best, came forward to meet me. She 
kissed me on either cheek, and led me forward to where Paquerette was 
seated at the board by the side of her lover. She introduced me with 


many & warm expression of friendship to the latter, and as my eye sought 


very, 
weak-sighted people can see. Well—but I must be brief, for I see thou 
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in vain, to. meet the averted gaze of Louis Girardot I felt my soul die’ * 


ay within me at the duplicity of the I was to play. 
nt anh abieenaee macd nie taderns Mantnean 


me as I entered, but by the costume, the dark blue coat and white faci 
of. the : ial Guard which he wore, I guessed that it must. be 
cousin of w Melanie had spoken. He rose as I advanced to offer:‘me 
the seat he had been occupying; and as he raised his eyes to my face, you 
can judge of the feeling of dismay with which I recognised in an instant 
the young officer who had so kindly protected Paquerette and myself on 
that memorable evening in the Champs Elysées. There was a droll 
jon in the smile with which he ted me, but I succeeded so 
oa ink commanding the emotion I felt, that I felt convinced that he ever 
remained in doubt whether he himself was not deceived. It was he 
who undertook rather eagerly, I thought, to explain the circumstances 
which had led to the abrupt adoption of the young painter in the family. 
Of course, the account given was far from the truth, a story of long 
and.ardent love, from seeing her in her daily walks to and from the 
Conservatoire, and of dread lest his suit should be rejected by reason of 
his poverty ; this would still have been the case, he added, had he not 
had the good fortune to greet his cousin, who had returned from battle, 
full of honour, decorated by the emperor’s own hands, and on the high 
road to wealth and glory. This altered the case completely, and, there- 
fore, he had now lost no time in making himself known with this same 
cousin’s assistance, for, when the sex was in the case, there were none who 
possessed such facility in the smoothing of difficulties like the Imperial 
Guard. 
if this was spoken hurriedly, and with glances full of meaning, 
which I could not fail to understand, and remained a mute listener to 
his discourse. I gave one single glance towards Paquerette. An irre- 
pressible feeling of sadness stole over me, her lip was pale and quivering, 
and her cheeks crimson, while her downcast eye bespoke the shame she 
felt at being thus forced into this deception. The embarrassment of 
Louis betrayed itself not less perceptibly, but in a different manner, by 
a hurry ool flutter of spirits, and by a boisterous gaiety, so evidently 
forced, that it was painful to behold. He, too, in imitation of his cousin, 
conversed in a loud tone, and with vehement gesture ; nevertheless, he 
would shrink with involuntary. disgust at the rude soldier-like oaths 
which, from time to time, would escape from among the propos joyeux, 
or the dainty compliments of his cousin, and yet did he seem to devour 
with greedy ears all the long tale of the young officer’s adventures, from 
the feeling of restraint he had experienced on his entering the army to 
the enthusiasm which had seized him on the march to his first combat— 
of the delight, the excitement, the glory of a soldier’s Jife—the varied 
march—the gay garrison town—the love, the admiration of the women 
the envy of the men, I knew well enough, by the sparkling eye and 
ightened colour of Louis, that his mind was busy comparing this life 
ith his own. Poverty and bitterness, obscurity and solitude, had been 
his portion, while his cousin had risen to fame and distinction, had tasted 
of all that life is worth, and known the value of each moment. He had 
pining away his hours in his solitary mansarde, wasting in vain 
efforts his youthful energies, and impairing his strength by toil and 
Pmivation, in the hopeless dream of success at some future day ; while the 
goldier had jumped at a bound to the goal which he had been striving so: 
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laboriously and with such to gain. I fear that Paquerette could 
read what was passing in his mind, as well as myself ; for his countenance, 
at that time, could not deceive, and when, after gazing at him for some 
time, she raised her eyes to bid me good night, it was with a movement so 
slow ey that it seemed as if they were heavy with unshed tears. 
* I¢ was but a short,—alas! a very short time after this interview, 
that the di intment and misery which I had from the very first 
dreaded for Paquerette, burst with violence upon her stricken soul. 
Louis still Joved ; ay, and loved even with a more glowing fervour, for he 
seldom left her side ; but the romance, the secret of her love, which to a 
sensitive mind like Co must have constitutéd its greatest charm, 
gone for ever. mystery which had bound their hearts was 
broken. Much of this feeling was evidently shared by Louis himself. 
His attention, if not his heart, was no longer solely en by the love 
which had till so lately been all in all. Much of enthusiasm, too, 
which he had before lavished on his art, was now expended in admiration 
of his cousin’s bold independence and love of enterprise. He would 
sometimes sit for hours, forgetful of all, while he leaned upon his easel, 
and suffered the pencil to from his hand, as with flashing eyes and 
heightened colour he would listen to the strange adventures, the hair- 
breadth escapes, and desperate chances which had befallen the young lieu- 
tenant during his campaign. These stories, not perhaps always told with 
the strictest regard to truth, were always followed by many a Vive ’ Em- 
pereur ! and many a hope that the war would break out again ere long, 
and many an expression of contempt and pity for any young man who 
could sit and mope at his own or sigh away his days for love of a 
pretty face, when the road to fame and distinction lay open to all ; and 
then he would twirl the ribbon at his button-hole with the prettiest cox- 
combical air imaginable. During these narrations, I observed that 
Paquerette would fix her large melancholy eyes, with an indefinable 
expression, almost of compassion, upon Louis, and then would turn them 
slowly away, and resume her alle with an ardour | had never before 
witnessed in her. I knew not what was passing in her mind, for she told 
her thoughts to no one; but I could see that she was working herself 
with feverish energy to some high resolves, which she did not communi- 
cate even to me.” 


Cuarter X, 
THE CANVASS BAG. 


Here the bouquetitre paused. She was evidently struggling with 
some strange emotion, to which the memory of these scenes given 
rise. Some minutes elapsed ere she spoke again, and then, looking up, 
while the tear which stood in her eye contrasted sweetly with the half 
arch smile which played around her mouth, and the cheerful tones of her 
voice were mixed with a shade of sadness, she said :— 

“ Now do I feel that I have come to the of my story, which, to tell 
_ a truth, so grieves me to relate, that I scarce know how to proceed. 

ow I wish that I had not begun it! Come, will you have pity on me, 
and spare me the rest ?” 

She had used her most bewitching tone, and the sweet smile of her 
= which is yet celebrated for its rg BERET and beauty; 

t we were hardened by curiosity against all her blandishments, and 
resisted most vigorously this attempt on her part to cheat us of what we 
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w considered. to be our due ; so, after much pressing on our side, and 
ms little reluctance on hers, she at a — “ 

« It was not long after this change en place in the prospects of 
Louis Girardot, that a rumour of a new war, in which the emperor was 
about to embark, spread throughout the metropolis, and while many a 
young heart beat joyously at the news, many a fair young cheek grew 
.. Louis had grown more restless ‘nile shemseiosal Rian behiaea of 

is time was spent with his gay young cousin, and when he sought our 
society he was more silent and abstracted than even Paquerette herself ; 
‘and it. was evident to all that there was something in his mind, which he 
was anxious to conceal. 

“It was about the middle of winter when the final announcement of 
the a hing war was made public. It was one very cold morning, I 
remember well, and we were all comfortably gathered round the poéle in 
Francoise’s little lodge. The good woman had brought the journal and 
was ing the news from it, and when she had concluded, Melanie 
turned to Paquerette, who was copying music at the window, and said 
that it was a fortunate thing for her that he was not in the army, for 
it would no doubt be a hard campaign. And how many would depart 
who could never hope to return. 

“TI gazed at Paquerette as these words were uttered, and saw that her 
hand trembled violently. 1 had fancied that there was something bitter 
in the tone in which Melanie spoke, and I said to her laughingly, 

“¢ Have a care, the war may reap better men than he. What need 
of Louis when there is his gallant cousin ?’ 

“ Paquerette dropped the pen she held, and clasping her hands while 
she looked at me mournfully, exclaimed aloud, evidently forgetting that 
she was.not alone, 

‘“¢¢ His cousin, his cousin ! would to God he had never seen him!’ 

“TI could scarcely conjecture at that moment, what could be the 
meaning of this bitter ejaculation, and was gazing on her as she sat 
silent and abstracted, wondering at the cause of her aversion to the 
handsome young soldier, when a shadow darkened the door of the lodge, 
and the young lieutenant himself stood before us. His eye fell upon 
Paquerette coke entered—she looked full into his face, and slowly arose. 
Her love was prophetic. His eye quailed beneath that glance, and his 
cheek grew crimson. He did not speak, but bowed to all around, and 
Paquerette was the only one who moved ; she advanced towards him, 
on took, without uttering a single word, the arm which he extended at 
her approach. As he. led her down the steps, I could see a shade of 
sadness steal over his open brow while looking down upon that pale face, 
and those upturned eyes gazing so meekly into his—I felt that the hour’ 
of bitter grief was nigh at hand. 

*‘ We were surprised at this sudden intrusion, and this still more sudden 
exit from the lodge, and we all crowded to the doorway to watch them. 
Round and round that court-yard did they slowly turn, and we could 
see each time they passed that Paquerette still preserved silence, and 
that the young man was pouring forth in a low tone torrent of. 
words, accompanied by vehement gesticulation, for which he was so re- 
markable. 

“He re-entered alone, and seemingly cheerful and contented, as if a 
heavy load had been taken off his mind. Paquerette had gone up in- 
stantly to her chamber. Of course we were not tardy in our inquiries 
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ing the subject of his business. He seemed almost overpowered 


“ ¢ Paquerette isa generous noble-hearted maiden. I did not think so 
much courage could be contained in so frail and delicate a form. It was 
but with a sorry heart that I undertook this mission.’ 

««« What mission? exclaimed J, in breathless alarm. 

“¢Qnly ‘the ‘announcement of my cousin Louis’s determination to 
become a man at last, and to listen to the promptings he has long felt 
stir within him ; but he feared the effect which the sorrow of Paquerette 
might have upon his resolution, and, therefore, deputed me to the task of 
breaking to her the unwelcome tidings. But he knew her not, however; 
she was calm to the last, she listened in silence while I delivered myself 
of all the well-digested ents which Louis and I had been at so 
much pains to prepare re, all about his wish to rise for her alone, 
and such-like reasoning ; and when I had ended, she looked in my face, 
and earnestly inquired, 

“ ¢ Does Louis himself desire this ?’ 

‘¢¢ | was, in truth, 5 to be able to answer * Yes,’ for 1 should 
not have dared to have lied m answer to the searching glance by which 
she accompanied the words, and when I did reply, she merely exclaimed, 
in a low sad tone, 

“ * "Tis well—’tis well, then, there was no need of so much disguise.’ 

“¢ And so our conference ended, for she had searcely uttered these 
words ere she had flown up the staircase which | to her own 
chamber.’ 

“‘T trembled as he spoke—none but knew, nor could possibly 
understand the depth, the grandeur of the love of Paquerette, and none, 
I thought, could succeed so well in affording her comfort under her mis- 
fortune, and I instantly flew to console her with the hope that she would 
unburden her sorrows in my bosom. She was standing at the window 
as | entered, gazing upon vacancy. Not a tear dimmed her eye, and she 
turned fiercely round as the sound of my a hing step fell upon her 
ear. She started and drew back, when I advanced, and stared for a 
moment in utter unconsciousness upon my countenance. I took her by 
the arm, and led her gently to the bed—that snow-white bed whereon we 
were seated when she had told me the story of her love. Once more were 
we seated there side by side, but with, oh, what widely different feelings ! 
I laid her head upon my bosom, and warmed her ice-cold hands in mine, 
and presently she yawned and stretched forth her arms like one awaking 
from slumber, and said, in a low, hoarse tone, 

“ « Louis is about to depart, ree ast ‘he has other visions of wealth 
and honour than those produced by his profession; my love, which, once, 
was all things to his soul, is now i ed for idle dreams of glory and 
of riches. is cousin says that ’tis for me that he longs to grow wealthy ; 
for me, dost hear ? for me, Paquerette, who would have given all the 
riches beneath the sun but to have recalled, for a short space, those days 
when we used to meet together unknown to all the world—when his 
words could reach my very soul, even when they were spoken from that 


dizzy P 

a She fad her face upon my shoulder, and sobbed aloud, while my own 
tears fell thick and fast upon her beautiful head, and I could only press 
her more fondly than ever to my heart, while I exclaimed : 
“‘*Thou must take courage, dearest Paquerette. All young and ardent 
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py Cap ,at.a.time like this, Louis will return. His love.has 
made hi ious; fear not, his love will make him bold, and he. will 
come, back. to.us covered with honour and. glory.’ 

_ She laid her hand upon my arm, and answered, solemnly, | 
_. & *Deceive not thyself, dear Georgette, he will return no more. 
*Twasiall a dream then, and it is gone for ever—I shall see him no more. 
Knowst thou ‘tis as if he pave nirendy rns t Dost thou remember the 
day when the dark-blue dove—the golden-eyed azurine—flew from my 
hand through the open window ; we saw her yet for a long time as she 
moved.among the house-tops, we knew that she was there, but she was 
our own no longer. She had dreauns of her old li , and cared not to 
return. .Thou canst not have forgotten how she tried her wing, timidly 
at first and with precaution, and then, when grown more bold, how she 
soared to the sky, and was lost to sight.’ 

“TT used my utmost endeavours to restore her faith in Louis, but nothing 
could root out this uasion from her mind. She saw him make 
pre coy Meg comraatg she witnessed the tumult of his h the 

ambition which had taken place in his bosom of all other feelings, 
with so much calmness and resignation, that I began almost to doubt if 
I had not exaggerated the power of her attachment. 

“ The day of his departure arrived. 1 had sat with him till very late 
on the previous evening, long after Paquerette had sighed forth her last 
at lit was up again with the sun to see him depart. How I re- 
member the cold gray morning, and the desolate feelings I experienced, 
as I shivered along to the guard-house. The dripping eaves, the cold 
mist of the dawn, seemed to encom me around like the icy breath of 
the grave; and I was so sad that I felt as if I were in reality pe to bid 
an eternal farewell to Louis. He.advanced to meet me with tearful and with 
a gasping welcome. | did not. feel surprised at his sadness, for my own 
heart was like.lead within my bosom. He was so overcome by grief, perha 
mingled also with self-reproach, at the step which he had taken, that 
had grown more expansive than usual in his manner towards me, for he 

my hand warmly to his lips, and exclaimed— 

“ ¢ Dear and kind Georgette, ever good and generous, how shall I ever 
be able to repay thee? Watch over her, Georgette, when I am gone, as 
thou didst once, and with such fond care, watch over me, and if——’ 

“Emotion choked his utterance, and, pausing to brush the tears away, 
he resumed— 

“<«'Tis strange—the hope—the buoyant courage, which my cousin 
has instilled into me are now deserting me when I most require them. 
I feel not as I should do at this hour, t am unnerved, and my thoughts 
all turn backward to the past, when they should be busy with the future. 
But then I have been all night long a prey to feverish visions, enough in 
truth to make a man superstitious who is about to depart he knows not 
whither, and to return he knows not when. I had paced my chamber in 
my restlessness and had opened my casement in the thirst for fresh air, 
ere I yielded to the necessity I felt of taking some repose, but had scarcely 
sunk into a troubled slumber, when I was awakened by the fancy that 
the face of the sweet angel Paquerette was bending over me, as I slept, 
and thought while I yet in terror, that the vision faded into air. 
Larose then, for I could sleep no longer, and it was not till then—’ 
“The first roll of the drum interrupted his speech, and it was not till 
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the stunning din had ceased that he resumed, but hastily, for a moment 
was a treasure. . 

“] found upon the window-sill what thou didst so kindly leave with 
me last night, or I should have wedge ona Ramee me. 
Thinking I should not again see ore m th gave it into 
Fino Be wa cousin, who will return it to Sse. "tis not seemly thou 
shouldst il thyself. I have kept but this token, which is of far more 
value to me than aught beside.’ 

“ As he spoke he drew from his bosom a bunch of the scarlet geranium 
which I knew so well; the blossoms were tied together with a long silken 
mesh of jet black hair, and he kissed it with fervour. 

“T had not time to speak nor to deny, save by signs, any participation 
in the gift, for the drum again beat, and the conscripts were marshalled 
into marching order. He waved his hand once mofe, holding the bunch 
of flowers. His look of anguish I have never forgotten when he thrust the 

lowing blossoms into his Aisicas and seized his gun. I gazed into his 
nee. secret voice seemed to whisper that I was looking my last fare- 
well...... I was right in my presentiment, for that same Louis Girardot 
—the painter—the poet—the pure-hearted—the gentle-minded, I never 


beheld again ! 

wi. withdrew slowly and in sadness from the spot. As I passed through 
the arch of the Tuileries, I was accosted by the lieutenant, who came 
running at full speed, and arrived panting and breathless before me : 

* €T have been looking for you this hour and more,’ exclaimed he, ‘ on 
the part of that greenhorn, Louis. He has sent me to return a trifle you 
left on his window-sill last evening, along with a bunch of red flowers 
which, forsooth, he keeps! But he is fool enough to declare that he 
will not avail himself of this, and my opinion, I may say it toyou, for you 
are a true and gallant girl, that he is doubly fool to refuse what is so 

nerously given, so kindly withal, and with such good. intent. He 
de arts with scarce a single sous, and he knows not what a sorry life he 
will have to lead. Mon Dieu, better be the dog of the regiment than the 
queux.’ 

“He drew forth the object of which he was speaking, and hurriedly 
sought to place it in my hand. It wasa bag of coarse, dark canvass, 
heavy with the coin of which it was full. ‘It is not mine,’ exclaimed I, 
faintly, ‘indeed ’twas not I who placed it there. It never has been mine. 
I have nought to do with the git.’ 

‘*¢ Mille tonnerres !’ shouted he, ‘this is no time for fine sentiments, 
there is the last signal—the clarions are ringing—thou'lt give me the 
rest of all thy fine phrases when the campaign is over. Farewell, my 
girl, thou wilt better learn the value ere long of what thou seemest to 
despise. *Tis well I am the only man among ye, and have some thought 
for the puling péguin.’ 

“The clarions rang once more—the lieutenant coloured to the very 
temples, and shouldering his sabre, ran with the speed of lightning to 
join the troop, and was in another moment lost to sight. 

“ For et remained rooted to the spot, nor heeded the jeers and gibes 
of the passengers, who took me for I know not what. The truth flashed 
across my mind. The secret of the dream of Louis—the vision which 
he had fancied to be some supernatural warning—that coarse canvass 


bag—belonged to Paquerette de Fontenay!” 
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MEMOIRS OF AN OLD ETON BOY. 


BY CHARLES ROWCROFT, AUTHOR OF “‘ TALES OF THE COLONIES; OR 
THE ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT.” 


Cuapter XIX. 


NoTWITHSTANDING my usual impetuosity, I walked my horse down 
to the ford slowly; for the recent conversation of which I had been the 
unpremeditated auditor had given rise to new and pleasing hopes; and I 
felt a desire for leisure and quiet to analyse my feelings. Even the in- 
terruption of leaping over one or two hedges and ditches discom 
me; and I experienced a sort of irritation which is apt to beset one when 
any obstacle intervenes to disturb one’s musings. 

Ividtous conflicting thoughts assailed me. I felt a glow of vague de- 
light as I dwelt on the words uttered by the beautiful “ Lavinia;” and 
at the same time I was dissatisfied with myself for having come to the 
knowledge of them as a listener—unintentional as it was—in a way that 
might be considered mean and surreptitious. Then I began to speculate 
on who “ Lavinia” was ? Was she the daughter of the old gentleman in 
the brown wig, against whom my father had conceived so violent a pre- 
judice at the sale ? Moreover, the brown wig had positively outbid him, 
and bought the land as it were froin under his very nose ; and the indig- 
nation which so signal an affront excited still festered in my father’s 
breast, and he felt more mortified than he cared to express at having been 
thwarted in a favourite project by a stranger of seemingly no pretensions 
—except a strength of purse which my father heartily despised. 

Besides, some instinctive feeling told me that the characters of m 
father and him of the brown wig were diametrically opposed to oath 
other ; the latter priding himself not only on his possession of an abun- 
dance of those much-coveted representatives of wealth bearing the 
signature of “‘ Henry Hase,” but also on his. custom of paying ready- 
money for what he bought—a practice which was altogether opposed to 
my worthy father’s habits and predilections.— Altogether I by no means 
felt confident of the smoothness with which the parties concerned very 
naturally desire should accompany affairs in which the heart is engaged ; 
and I began to be tormented with the doubts and fears which are the 
usual concomitants of a nascent passion.—As I revolved these thoughts— 
having passed through the stream at the ford almost without being con- 
scious that the water rose as high as my legs—I found myself opposite 
the green bank which had been the witness of my morning’s adventure. 

There was no creature in sight; so silent and still was all around me 
that the garden and the country about seemed to be absolutely uninha- 
bited; and I experienced a strange feeling of loneliness as | passed slowly 
on by the side of the river.—I did not like to stop lest it should look 
particular, and as if I had some design in taking that course, which, as I 
June.—VOL, LXXXIII, NO. CCCXXX. Oo 
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said to myself, I certainly had not ; why might I not ride that way as 
well as any other ?—I naturally turned my head however in the direction 
of the garden ; and indeed the house or rather cottage—that is to say a 
house in the co style—was a picturesque ge enough. As I looked, 
I thought I heard cries which resembled a pack of hounds, and I pulled 
up, ought surprised, to listen ; for it was not the hunting season, and | 
could not understand what was the reason of it. Presently the sounds 
came louder to my ears ; and then I distinguished the shouts of men and 
boys on the ae side of the stream to my right, and at the same 
time a female form came suddenly into view as if attracted by curiosity 
to learn the cause of the unusual tumult. 

I had hardly time to recognise the form of her whom I most longed 
to see, when, on a sudden, a large dog of suspicious aspect and foaming 
at the mouth scrambled through the hedge and made its way into the 

en pursued at a little distance by a crowd of country people who 
ept on shouting with all their might “ Mad dog !” “ Mad dog!” to the 
extreme terror of the hunted animal ; for certainly the violent vocifera- 
tions of the pursuers were enough to drive mad and make furious either 
man or beast of the sanest and most pacific disposition. To my horror I 
beheld the dog which bore all the signs of fury and madness, rush on 
towards the terror-struck Lavinia who stood directly-in its path ! Stimu- 
lated by the desire to save her from a dreadful death, oe disregarding 
the danger of attempting to pass on horseback through a stream of great 
depth and with precipitous banks on both sides, I gave-the spur to my 
horse and dashed into the water. 

To be over head and ears in love, it is said, is a most disastrous plight ; 
but let me be allowed to say, that to be over head and ears in deep water 
is no joke neither. This reflection I made afterwards, for at the moment 
the consciousness of Lavinia’s danger took away all sense of my own, 
and I thought of nothing but of mounting the opposite bank in time to 
prevent the terrible catastrophe which now I oak see was imminent. 
A few seconds sufficed to cross the stream, but when I reached the oppo- 
site side I became aware of the impossibility of surmounting the steep- 
ness of a bank which it was impracticable for my horse to climb from 
the water. By a desperate effort, however, he got his fore-legs on the 
firm grass of the margin, and made violent struggles to raise himself up ; 
but it was a feat not possible to be accomplished. His efforts and struggles 
were in vain. He snorted and groaned, and it was with difficulty that I 
could sit on his back, and all the while I was in an agony at the sight of 
the dog rushing on the = girl, whom fright rendered motionless and 
helpless, when my struggling horse making a last desperate effort to gain 
the bank, turned over backwards into the river. 

All this which takes some time in the narration occupied only a few 
seconds in its action. 1 remember only a fearful shriek which. struck 
my ears with terrible import as I was immersed in the water; I made a 
frantic effort to disengage one of my feet from the stirrup, when I felt 
myself overwhelmed by a tumultuous rushing of waters about my ears, 
and then all was a blank ; I was senseless, 
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CHAapTER XX. 


Wuew my consciousness returned, I found myself lying on a bed in a 
strange 2 sm ; but it was some time before I could make out what had 
happened to me :—my predominant sensation was a strong taste in my 
mouth of gin and peppermint. It seems that I had been stripped and 

between warm blankets, and that all the means within is know- 
edge of the inhabitants of the house had been had recourse to for my 
resuscitation without effect. The only surgeon near had been sent for, 
but he was absent in a distant part of the county ; I was lying, therefore, 
as one presumed to be dead, or at least waiting to be pronounced so by 
competent medical authority ; and as my recovery was unknown to those 
who had placed me where I was, I became for asecond time an uninten- 
tional auditor not only of some posthumous comments on myself as “ the 
deceased,” but of a dialogue that put me in possession of some family 
secrets both curious and interesting. 

The curtains of the bed on which I lay, were closed ; but I presently 
became sensible, from a suppressed whispering, that others were in the: 
room who, I guessed, had been sent to watch my corpse; and my con- 
jecture was confirmed as the voices became gradually raised, by the 
following characteristic conversation :— 

“ You're sure he’s dead ?” said a voice which seemed to me to proceed 
from some elderly female. 

“Trust to me for that,” replied a second ; “I tried him only just now 
when you left the room to fetch the glass. If there's life left, there’s 
nothing like a drop of gin or such-like—for the gentry I use brandy 
when they give it—to rouse it up. For it stands to reason, as [ always 
say, if there's any of the vital spark in ’em, the spirit will make it flare 
up—only with them as is drownded I give a little more because of the 
water which in course, weakens it in proportion ; and if so be as there’s 
life left then, as I say, the corpse can’t but swallow it—that’s my test.” 

This was said in a snuffling tone of voice, indicative of the vocation of 
the speaker; and it seemed from a gurgling sound which followed, and 
the gentle clink of a glass, that my attendants were not unprovided with 
the usual requisites calculated to cheer the spirits on such occasions. 

There was a gentle smacking of lips after this, and then the voice of 
the last speaker was heard again. | 
_ And so you don’t know who the poor young gentleman is ?—Well—to 
be sure ! And how unfortunate that your master isn’t at home! Oh! dearee 
me! Well—as you say, it’s very shocking ! and so young, too! I de- 
clare, I never felt so downhearted and faint before—and the many corpses, 
too—and some of them lovely ones—that I have sat and watched by !”’ 

“Take another glass,” said the other, who seemed on this occasion to 
be the patroness and dispenser of the cordial ; “there's nothing more 
harmful, as I've heard say, than the smell of a dead corpse ; you needn’t 
be afraid of the drink, Mrs. Fogrum (who, I presumed, manifested some 
coyness at the invitation) it’s as mild as milk, and it’s out of missus’s own 
cupboard.” 

“What! does Miss Livy keep a private store, and so young as she is! 
Well! I never should have thought it !” 

“Miss Livy? No! Imean Miss McDragon; she’s master’s sister— 
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that is, his late wife’s sister; it’s she who keeps every thmg in order! 
It's not Miss Livy that is my missus yet, although I am her nurse, that 
is, was—for she is too big now to be nursed except by a husband; and 
between you and me, Mrs. Fogrum, that’s what she wouldn’t be disin- 
clined to ; but poor thing ! it’s little of that she’s thinking of now! But 
as to the cordial, it’s out of her aunt’s own cupboard.” 

“ Well, to be sure! I must say that the old lady is a judge of what's 

—a shade too much of the mint, perhaps—it covers the taste for the 
gentry—but it’s very comforting!” | 

“She {takes it for the qualms—as she sae ;—but lord love ye, Mrs. 
F take care not to call her ‘old’ lady; it’s her tenderest point; 
por rn are apt to turn rusty a bit when you tread on their corns, you 
know.” — 

“Trust me for that ; I never give offence, not I, to the living nor 
dead.—Only half a glass more, if you please, ma'am :—Well—never mind, 
as you've filled it up, it would be a sin to waste it. So—Miss Livy takes 
on, does she ?” 

“ Desperate!” replied her nurse and confidant ; “ nothing can be like 
it! Such erying and sobbing I never did see before! And Miss Livy is 
not one of the crying sort, neither, not by no means, but all full of fun 
and frolic, and laughin at every thing. But now she talks of nothing 
but dying for grief—although she never saw the young gentleman before, 
to my knowledge. He was a good-looking young man though—and girls, 
you know, Mrs. Fogrum, will be girls.” . . . 

Mrs. Fogrum acquiesced by an affirmative grunt. .. . 

“ And to be sure, if it hadn’t been for Miss Livy he never would have 
been brought in here, for the aunt wanted him to be taken into the stable, 
seeing that he was all so wet and covered with mud too; but Miss Livy 
insisted, and would have her way this time, and all that’s been done 
almost has been by her directions ; you wouldn’t have thought so young 
a thing had so much sense, only to be sure it was I that brought her up, 
as ] may say ; and it has been as much as ever I could do to keep her 
away out of the room, 36 as I told her it wasn't proper, which to be 
sure she couldn’t but feel ; but we were obliged to tell her every minute 
what was doing ; and when I told her that it was all over, and that the 

r young gentleman was gone for certain, she fainted right away, and 
T feared almost that she was gone too. But she came to herself again 
after a bit, and there she is lying on her bed in her own room, and a- 
crying and a-sorrowing so, that it makes one’s heart bleed to see.” 

** Well to be sure it’s very shocking for them as isn’t used to it :—but 
what a mercy that the dog didn’t bite her !”” 

‘* No thanks to him that lies there,” rejoined the nurse ;—“ you see I 
had it from the gardener, who was told it by the man that was digging, 
and he was just resting a-bit on his spade and saw the whole of it.” 

“ And how did it all happen, pray ? I heard say, as I came along that 
the poor young lady was shockingly bit all over, and was raving mad 
already ; and that she barked dreadful.” 

Not mad,” replied the nurse, “ but.only overcome-like, as needs was 
seeing that she might have been doveaiad by the horrid animal before 
any one came to help her :—but you see it was this way, as the gardener 
told me. The dog came running at her all mad and covered with froth, 


with his mouth wide open, and poor Miss Livy shrieked out, ‘Save me ! 
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save me!’ but he—there—instead of saving her was frightened himself, 
and tried to save his own life, and he aera, br horse jump into the water 
and so he was drowned !”’ , 

« Well to be sure! But I thought the young gentleman was riding on 
the other side of the river ?” 

« That couldn’t be; because for why? He galloped into the river to 
save himself from the dog, as the gardener says, and you know mad 
things are always afraid of the water.” 

« True,” said the watcher of corpses. 

“ And there,” resumed the nurse, “I suppose he thought he should 
be safe: but poor mortals as we be we never know what is best for us ! 
And so the gentleman as I say was drownded !” 

* Drownded he is sure enough, poor young gentleman,” ejaculated the 
other with a sigh.—** And I must say who ought to know it and have 
watched so many, that he makes a beautiful corpse! And don’t you know 
who he is and who he belongs to ?” 

“‘ That's what missus wanted to know. But there’s no name in his. 
pockets nor on his linen—only his ‘nitials L. C.” 

“L,C.? What does that stand for? But the coroner’s inquest will 
find out all that of course, as their duty is. Will the doctor be here do 

ou think soon ?— Who knows? perhaps he might bring him to life again! 

hose doctors do such things now-a-days! Not that I should be agin it, 
though it would interfere with my business; but, as I say, I’m sure I wish 
the poor young gentleman could be alive; only he’s dead, that’s certain ; 
and I hope, ma’am, that you will put in a are word for me that is a lone 
woman, for I came at a minute’s notice and neglected every individual 
thing that I had to do at home for the sake of doing a pleasure to your 
missus and Miss Livy, and a body must live, let other people die ever 
so...... But it’s a shocking thing, and as I say I never did feel so faint 
at heart in all my life before.” 

“ Take another glass, Mrs. Fogrum; it’s always allowed to refresh 
oneself a little in a sick room let alone a dead one as we may say ; help 
yourself ; it makes me quite melancholy to see you look so sad and out 
of spirits.” 

“ There’s no more in the bottle,” replied that respectable functionary 
in a dolorous voice, occasioned doubtless by the grievous nature of her oc- 
cupation in watching the spiritless condition of the bottle as well as of 
the defunct; “ but don’t fetch any more for me; I am quite ashamed 
that you should have the trouble ; besides | don’t want any more; I don't 
indeed; but if you will, could you oblige me so far as to let me have a 
lump or two of sugar, and ever so little hot water—boiling if you please 
ma'am; unless it quite boils it don’t take the cold out of one’s heart ! 
and sure mine is cold enough as is natural, for it’s ame work, that it is, 
to sit watching dead corpes all one’s life—that is when one is lucky 
enough to get a job—for business seems to me to get worse and worse 


”? 


— "y 

ere her voice dropped, as her associate retired to seek for further con- 
solation from her missus’s cupboard, and she fell into a low maundering 
in which “business” and “ corpes” were indistinctly audible ; and in a 
little time, wearied, as it seemed, with watching for the return of the 
considerate nurse, a heavy breathing succeeded by a loud snoring, which 
it struck me at the time was a most imprudent act of giving way to her 
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feelings, tones aeeats seereled dindnasl as the saying is, announced 
that i jeep. 


my was 

I raised myself up and cautiously through the closed curtains, 
With one is ve 4 Spr apbene the fiagers of the recumbent hand 
still affectionately encircling the pedestal of the wine-glass, the much- 
enduring Mrs. , overcome by her feelings, was buried in profound 
repose. Saving the measured sounds which proceeded from that most 
expansive and professionally ruby nose, all was still in the room and in 
the house.—I debated with myself for a brief space what. to do under 
circumstances that were novel and embarrassing; for I was in the unso- 

isticated condition, between the blankets, of Adam before the fall ;—and 

could not see my clothes anywhere about; altogether it was a position 
that furnished matter for serious contemplation. 

The room, I observed, was darkened by the shutters being partially 
closed, as was decorous and proper ; but there was light enough for me 
to ascertain, from the appearance of a dressing-gown hanging from a peg 
near the door, and a boot-jack standing conveniently at hand, that I was 
in a gentleman's apartment. I had hardly made this brief survey before 
the door gently opened, and a slight rustling of a female dress gave me 
notice of the approach of a new visitor ; for my acute senses informed me 
that the light tread which was hardly audible on the floor was not that of 
the portly nurse whose return I was expecting. The light tread, how- 
ever, was closely followed by that of another which evidently proceeded 
from one of a heavier person, and the two slowly approached the bed. 

“ See,” whispered a voice which I instantly recognised as that of La- 
-vinin, and who I guessed was pointing to my professional attendant — 

“ this is the way these people keep their watch !’ ' 

“ What's the odds, miss ?” replied her companion, speaking in a louder 
whisper ; “the poor young gentleman is gone; and whether the poor 
woman wakes or whether she sleeps can make no difference to him !” 

“Oh! nurse! I cannot believe that he is dead! Would to God that 
the surgeon would come !”” 

“ It would be of no use, miss; the poor gentleman is gone; quite 
dead ; and I'll be bound, cold by this time ; and that’s why Mrs. Fog- 
rum thought to get a bit of sleep before watching him at night, which of 
course she will have to do—and I have promised to sit up with her ; for 
it's lonesome, as she says, sitting by oneself in a dead man’s room!” 

“Dead! nurse—dead! Oh no! do not say that!—we must not give 
“Pp all hope! Are you sure that every thing has been done that it is pos- 
sible to have done to restore his life! And he lost it in his generous 
endeavour to save mine! Oh! nurse! I shall never—never—be happy 

in !” 

“You had better go back, miss, you had indeed. It’s not quite 
proper for a young lady to come into a young gentleman’s room— 
although to be sure, his being dead, as one may say, makes a dif- 
ference.” 

“‘ Nurse,” said the young girl, in a solemn tone, and with a decision 
which was evident even in her whispered accents—“ I will be sure that 
there has been no neglect. There is no medical man to protect him ; 
my father is away ; my aunt will not see him; it was to save my life that 
he risked his own; and I say, I will be sure that there is no mistake in 
that woman’s supposing him to be dead when help might save him !” 
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«Be convinced, then, miss,” said the nurse drawing aside the curtain 
of the bed; “ you can see that the poor young gentleman is really gone, 
and then your mind will be at rest.” 

« No, nurse ; not at rest ; I never again shall be at rest; but I will 
see!” 

It may easily be imagined that I never could forget such a scene as 
this; itis still present to my mind as if it was yesterday.—In my heart 
T admired the courage of the girl in her visit to the dead; and my first 
impulse was to raise my voice and assure her that I was alive !—But I 
know not what feeling restrained me; it was a mixture of feelings. 
Perhaps I had not time to make up my mind suddenly to appear alive 
again ; and seeing that every one insisted that I was dead, | thought 
it behoved me not to contradict in an unexpected manner such a weight 
of evidence, but to lie still as was becoming a decent and well-behaved 
corpse and resign myself to what might come next. Perhaps, curiosity 
also was a powerful motive for my acquiescence.—I was lying as I have 
said between the blankets over which a sheet had been spread which I 
had “were over my face ; but as my covering after all was more adapted 
to’a dead than a living person, I had already begun to feel cold; besides. 
my recent immersion was calculated rather to blanch me than otherwise ; 
so that I considered I might pass muster, provided the examination was 
not too particular, for that which the two old women had so positively 
pronounced me. Added to this,—for I will confess all,—despite the 
solemnity of the occasion and the feeling of veneration with which the 
conduct of the courageous and high-minded girl inspired me,—I was 
possessed with a certain feeling of fun which irresistibly beset me at the 
thought of the droll point of view in which the scene might be regarded ; 
—in short I don’t very well know what I thought; and in the mean- 
time the nurse drawing down the sheet disclosed to the poor girl the 
seemingly inanimate features of her hero of the fish-hook. 

“Tt is!’’ she exclaimed in a low and earnest tone of voice, and 
although my eyes were closed, I felt that she clasped her hands and 

on me sadly ; “it isthesame! I knew it was !—And it was for 
me that he died! Oh! this is sad indeed! But here I swear that as 
his life was sacrificed for mine so shall my future life be devoted to his 
memory! No man shall ever call me his—there lies my husband! and 
all my earthly love shall be buried with him in his grave !” 

“La! miss,” said her nurse, “ don’t say any thing so dreadful! There 
are plenty more husbands to be had—not but this was a likely youth 
enough, and Mrs. Fogrum who has had great experience, says ” 

“No! nurse ! you do not know all! This is my only husband, and 
now I must bid him farewell.” Saying this she bent over my face and 
removing the sheet which her nurse had dropped over my head again 
during the expression of Lavinia’s rash vow of celibacy, she imprinted a 
mortuary kiss on my cold forehead. 

By what superhuman power of muscle I was enabled to ome my 
countenance at the reception of this valedictory tribute of gratitude and 
devotion is utterly incomprehensible to me !—But in truth, the incident 
was rather of a grave complexion in this particular ; it was like the per- 

ce, on her part, of a religious duty ; but I will not disguise in 
these confessions, that on my part the sensation of that kiss was so ex- 
quisitely delicious, that I would willingly have been drowned a dozen 
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times to receive an equal number of such remunerations. It was from 
the hope perhaps, that the ceremony might be repeated, that I was 
enabled, as I say, to remain perfectly still during the operation ; although 
I felt my heart bump 80 under the blanket, that my wonder was how its 
beating escaped observation.—I was powerfully tempted too as the warm 
breath of the young girl fell on my forehead to return the kiss which she 
so devotionally bestowed. 

And here it strikes me that if a novel or romance-writer had to deal 
with this extraordinary scene, he would have manufactured from such 
materials an abundant quantity of dramatic and startling effects. In such 
hands I can imagine that the ingenious writer would describe the kiss as 
having been surprisingly returned ! And then the sudden shock! with 
exclamations to match (Oh! Heavens! &c.,) and the piercing scream of 
the heroine (the candle is to go out of course) would have a very fine 
effect! The restoration to life of the inanimate corpse (by the way, 
why do all writers say ‘‘inanimate corpse ?”—who ever heard of an 
animate one?) the restoration of the “inanimate corpse” as I say, would 
be ascribed to the soul awakening thrill of that kiss of reanimating love 
&e., &e., &c.!!! And then, the starting up of the defunct, and the 
ensuing embrace es course) and the Ah’s! and the Oh’s! and the 
fainting away of the lady, (always the best thing they can do under 
such circumstances, as it relieves them from all responsibility as to the 
consequences )—all this, I say, would have produced an accumulation of 
pathos quite overwhelming ! 

Really, I regret that I cannot indulge in such a romantic description ; 
but the plain fact of the matter is that nothing of the sort occurred. I 
remained, as I have said, quite still ; and the poor girl, after having 
uttered a deep sigh and let fall a tear on my face which ought to have 
affected me as a holy relic, but which, in truth, tickled me so that I could 
hardly refrain from putting my hand up to rub the place, retired with 
the same noiseless step with which she had entered, closing the door 
softly behind her. , 

I was now again alone ; that is, with the exception of the undistur- 
bable Mrs. Fogrum, who having no sympathy with the touching scene 
which I have endeavoured faithfully to describe, had remorselessly snored 
through it all. But I was not inclined to remain any longer a passive 
victim to that awful infliction. Besides I felt an excessive longing to 
assuage the sorrow of the beautiful Lavinia, and to assure her of my 
ardent desire to deserve as a living man a repetition of the tenderness 
which she had bestowed on one whom she had deemed unconscious of her 
act of devotional gratitude. But I was puzzled to know what to do for 
clothes ; and the light was failing ; indeed it was now dusk, and the 
figure of my sleeping guardian loomed fantastically like a bundle of 
dirty clothes through the obscurity from the other end of the room. It 
was plain, however, that her senses were so completely steeped in forget- 
fulness and gin that there was no fear of interruption from that quarter ; 
so that I was at liberty to do as I pleased unchecked and unobserved. 
Wrapping my sheet around me I got softly out of bed. The first thing 
that 1 did was to lock the door; then I looked about me, as well as the 
increasing obscurity permitted, in order to have a better understanding 
of the locality ; and especially to see if there were any articles of apparel 
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at hand of which I could avail myself to make a decent and respectable 


ce as a resuscitated corpse. 

No one came to the door to interrupt me. The old nurse snored on. 
For a while I stood in the middle of the room with my sheet wrapped 
around nie like a North American chief with his blanket, or an ancient 
Roman in his toga ; but I found that style of dress, however picturesque, 
most insufficient, for I felt very chilly, and I looked about anxiously for 
some warmer covering. I could see no clothes of any sort ; and in my 
desperation I was at one time inclined to despoil the old nurse of some of 
her upper garments and sally forth in that guise ; but presently, I spied 
a door in a dark corner of the room which J] guessed formed the entrance 
toacupboard. I stepped cautiously to the spot, and opened the door 

tly; there were various garments as I could dimly distinguish, hang- 
ing on pegs inside. This was just what I wanted ; I took down an armful 
ata venture, and brought them into the light, which was barely sufficient, 
however, to enable me to see. 

To my extreme relief the first article that I examined proved to'be a 

ir of—the most indispensable portion of a gentleman’s dress ; but, as I 

ived partly by sight and partly by feeling, of a fashion of the olden 
time ; that is to say made to reach no lower than the knee. Moreover, I 
ascertained on trial, that they were by no means a good fit, for me at 
least, being intended as I surmised, for some gentleman who was short 
and stout, whereas I was tall and thin. However, such as they were it 
‘was better to have them than nothing ; so I put them on, though I had a 
notion that I cut rather a queerfigure. The next article that I lighted on 
was a gaiter, and I quickly found another to match. As they were of 
the sort known by the name of “long” they obviated the necessity of 
stockings, which waslucky. I thrust my feet into a pair of carpet slippers 
which stood handy, and immediately proceeded to button the gaiters up 
my legs ; they were rather baggy, but by fastening them to the knees of 
their fellow inexpressibles I managed to preserve the connexion pretty 
well. A waistcoat which | found, next, and which happily was very long 
as well as very wide, prevented any unseeenly hiatus between itself and 
- nether garment; and now I began to feel warmer and more confi- 

ent. 

I did not know what to do for a shirt ; but as it was not an article of 
strick necessity although in deference to public opinion never dispensed 
with when obtainable, I was forced to do as the King of Prussia did when 
he had no bread—namely—“ go without.” But, in compensation, I found 
a roomy coat—too short in the sleeves—but that didn’t much matter— 
but most capacious in the skirts; the colour was ambiguous. I now 
wanted nothing but a cravat to complete my toilette. There were some 
towels hanging over a chair ; I tied one of them round my throat. As 
my head felt rather cold, and no wonder, after my cold bath—I groped 
in the cupboard for a hat ; I couldn't find one ; but I felt something stiff 
and hairy which on examination | found to be a wig of the species, if I am 
not mistaken, called a “Bob.” As there was no time for ceremony, and 
as this covering was better than nothing, I pulled it on ; and then being 
full-dressed I bethought myself how I should best announce myself to the 
family of the house, to return thanks for the hospitality which I had 
received, and to take measures for returning home, or for informing my 
parents of the events that had taken place by letter, according to circum- 
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stances, and the nature of the reception and invitation which I might 
meet with from the amiable Lavinia, and the formidable Miss Fama 
—I had notcaleulated however on the effect which my appearance in my 
new character was calculated to produce among the natives. 

There is one reflection which I must not omit to record in this place as 
it is in conformity with the general tenour of these memoirs ; and that is 
that I was now about to appear, for the second time on my re-entrance to 
life, in borrowed clothes. Thad not leisure to dwell on the idea as other 
matters pressed upon me ; but I remember that it struck me forcibly at the 
time ; and I was almost inclined, wearied as my spirits were with all that 
had ned to regard the matter with a sort of superstitious fear—for it 
seemed that the Demon of “ Tick”’ still held me under his dominion. 

These thoughts were put to <~ by a restlessness on the part of my 
—a who at this moment exhibited signs of an inclination to rouse 

rself up ; but it seems that the cordial in which she had indulged was 
of a nature too potent to allow of more than a partial restoration of her 
waking faculties. She muttered some unintelligible words about “lone 
woman” and “not drunk,” and then, as I take it, supposing that she was 
at home, and yielding to the predominant desire to assume a recumbent 
posture, she tottened with her eyes half-open to the bed which i had 
quitted, and tumbling down on it with a crash that made the wood-work 
creak, in a few oonlle she proclaimed, by the trumpet-toned notes of her 
nasal organ, that she was again fast asleep. Leaving her there without 
troubling myself with speculating on the surprise which the change of 
occupants might occasion to any inquirer, I unlocked the bed-room door, 
opened it, and issued forth into the passage. 


Cuaprer XXI. 


Ir was almost dark ; but there was still light enough for me to see my 
way. I proceeded to the end of the passage and descended the stairs. [ 
observed no lights, and I met no one; the house appeared as if unin- 
habited, or deserted. I traversed slowly and silently all the rooms on 
the ground-floor, all the doors of which were open, and still I met with 
noone. The silence and solitude of the house was positively chilling. 
Had I been of a timorous disposition I really should have felt nervous— 
especially after the late occurrences—at the dismal and dreary aspect of 
the place. It seemed as if every one had left the corpse by itself. I 
began to wonder if there really was any living creature on the premises 
besides myself. 

As I thus stood, a little perplexed at the oddness of my situation, I 
heard, as I thought, voices at a distance. I followed the sound to the 
point where the servants’ offices were situated, by a passage, which the 
obscurity of the evening had prevented me before from observing. A 
certain steamy and not unfragrant odour made me aware that the sounds 
proceeded from the kitchen, which I was now approaching, feeling my 
way along the passage ; the low hum of several voices in a suppre 
tone now increased, and I determined to make my way to what seemed 
the place of general assemblage. 

Stretching my hands out before me, for the spot which I had now 
reaghed was quite dark, I encountered the door, against which their per- 
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cussion made a slight shake. The only word which I had heard 
nounced within was “ ghost !” but at the little bump on the door which 
my hands made, the sound of voices suddenly ceased. I now felt about for 
the handle ; and the sort of scratching which this search gave rise to, 
produced a shuddering sensation within, which was sensible to me on the 
outside; and I heard a rustling of dresses and a scraping of feet, with a 
sort of scrambling noise, as if every one was pushing to get closest into 
the corner and furthest away from the door, in dread, as I learnt after- 
wards, of the “awful visitant!” But when I opened the kitchen-door, 
and stood revealed to the sight of those who dared to look on me, such a 
pushing into the corner, and such a burst of shrieks and bellowings met 
my eyes and. ears as I never saw nor heard before nor since ! 

Among the terrified lot the cook-maid alone was able to find her 
tongue :— 

“ Help! help! it’s thedrownded gentleman ! it’s master! it’s the dead 
corpse as has dressed itself in master’s clothes and we shall all be dragged 
down to our graves! Speak to it, nurse, do; you have been sitting by 
it and you know the ways of ’°em—do pray it to go back again ond be 
buried quietly. Oh! murder! mercy! it’s coming nearer and nearer. 
Oh! Mister Ghost,—oh! good young gentleman! You know you are 
dead,—and oughtn’t to be going about to frighten live people this way ; 
oh! say a prayer some of you, do! ‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams !’ 
li's looking at me, itis! I can’t stand it, I’m falling into a fit! For 
mercy’s sake, young gentleman, do fly away up thechimney! ‘The crea- 
ture’s going to catch hold of me—murder! fire! help!” 

Uttering these, and other incoherent exclamations, with which her ab- 
sorbing fear inspired her, her fellows keeping up a chorus of shrieks the 
whole time which almost drowned her voice, the frantic cook-maid gather- 
ing'momentary force from her despair, made a desperate plunge round the 

er side of the table, and was followed by the whole bevy, who scam- 

red off with loud cries to the upper apartments, leaving me master of 
the field. 

Although this was by no means the reception on which I had calculated, 
I eould not, on brief reflection, be surprised ; as, certainly, my appearance 
was as unexpected at the moment as my personal habiliments were ex- 
traordinary and equivocal ; and such as could not fail to strike with terror 
and amazement the senses of the company prepared, as they had been to 
receive terror into their souls by their previous conversation on graves and 
ghosts and other earthly and unearthly subjects. But leaving things to 
take their course, and not doubting that the hubbub would have the effect 
of rousing into activity the superior inhabitants of the mansion, to whom 
I should be better able to explain the circumstances that had occasioned 
the household tumult, I turned my attention to the bacon and eggs which 
were spread on the kitchen-table ; and feeling intolerably hungry, which 
reminded me that I had not yet dined, and that I had drunk nothing but 
cold water since breakfast, hes down without ceremony, and shaving 
off a prodigious slice from the loaf, I matched it with a corresponding 

portion of the bacon, and proceeded to enjoy myself with great satisfac- 
tion. 

I was not allowed, however, to conclude my unghostly proceeding un- 

disturbed ; for after a few minutes I became aware, from the sound of 
approaching footsteps, that people were approaching ; and I guessed from 
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Ir was almost dark; but there was still light enough for me to see my 
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“ Help! help! it’s thedrownded gentleman ! it’s master! it’s the dead 
corpse as has dressed itselfin master’s clothes and we shall all be dragged 
down to our graves! Speak to it, nurse, do; you have been sitting by 
itand you know the ways of °em—do pray it to go back again be 
buried quietly. Oh! murder! mercy! it’s coming nearer and nearer. 
Ohi Mister Ghost,—oh ! good young gentleman! You know you are 
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Uttering these, and other incoherent exclamations, with which her ab- 
sorbing fear inspired her, her fellows keeping up a chorus of shrieks the 
whole time which almost drowned her-voice, the frantic cook-maid gather- 
_—— force from her despair, made a desperate plunge round the 
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of a male voice which were now distinguishable, that the troop 
had received a reinforcement from the stronger sex, and were 
probably advancing to reconnoitre the premises. The correctness of this 
surmise 
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was by the following disjointed scraps of a 
discussion which my ears from the hesitating party :— 


“ Ghost? eh? What do you mean ? a fools! Ghost, in- 
deed! Goon, cook. Where’s the ener?” 

“Here's gardener ; come fi —gardener ; gardener, why don't 
youcome : where’s your pitchfork ?” 

“Here I be ; but a potato-fork is not of much use against a ghost, I’m 
thinking ; this is parsons’ work to talk to such-like—it’s not in my line 
at all ! 


“Not in your line? eh? The man’s a coward! Where’s nurse ? 
Nurse—didn’t you say you saw the body lying on the bed, as-before ? 

“TI did, ma’am, as sure as eyes is eyes ; there it is now, for I’ve seen 
it not a moment ago, but Mrs. Fogrum was gone. . . .” 

“ Then she’s been flowed away with, poor old soul,” said the cook ; 
“that’s for certain! But if the dead young gentleman is there he can't 
be here, for nobody can be in two places at once.” - : 

“ But a ghost may,” said one of the maids, through her chattering 
teeth :—all shuddered. 

“T declare,” exclaimed the gardener, who, stimulated by the aunt, 
had advanced sufficiently to get a sight of the apparition,—‘‘ | declare, 
if the ghost isn’t tucking in the victuals, or may I never dig another 
— ! Dang it, I never heard tell of a ghost that eat eggs and bacon 

9? 

“ And it’s drinking, too,” said the cook, who had edged herself forward 
under the protection of the pitchfork, so as to get a view; “as sure as fat 
is fat, the ghost is a drinking ale out of the black-jack! He might have 
taken the horn-mug, if it was only for look’s sake. Well—for a ghost, 
I must say he makes a long drink of it !” 

I did make a long drink of it, indeed, for the ale was home-brewed, 
and I think J never enjoyed a draught so much before, although it was 
out of the black-jack to the shock of the cook’s notions of a ghost’s gen- 
tility. And now having eaten and drunk, homely as was the fare, and 
having refreshed the inner man, I felt much revived in every respect, and 
prepared to confront even the formidable Miss McDragon, who at this 
point issued the most peremptory orders to her troops to advance and 
attack the intruder. 

Wishing to cut the matter short, I rose from my seat and made a few 
steps towards the door of the kitchen which opened into the in 
which the group was packed in a very retrograding humour ; but at this 
demonstration the whole party with one accord turned tail, and as each 
struggled to get out first, in their jostling they got wedged in the narrow 
space, and then ensued another scene of uncontrollable fright, the maids 
screaming, the aunt scolding them all, and the old gardener bellowing 
louder than all the rest. As each supposed that the other had seen 
something more dreadful than had appeared to himself, the panic that 
possessed them was general and irresistible. How they contrived to 
extricate themselves from the strait in which they were jammed by their 
own unthinking endeavours to get out I do not know; the gardener 
‘being in the rear, and rather unsteady in his gait, fell down, and I seized 
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him by one of his legs with the purpose of securing him and of maki 
Nn my mesenger fo the rst; bu the fal owt hat o set up a 
on ost's part so startled me, that I let it go, and he 
off on all-fours before I could recover presence of mind to de- 
and his cry of mortal fear lending impetus to the flight of 
coped em eoteedanantinanantaenan aaa “y 
making way throu e gate never stopped till they met wi 
doctor’ ori the road, to en they explained, as well as could, 
(all speaking at the same time), the nature of the horrible occurrence 
which had driven them from the haunted mansion ! 
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In the meantime, furnishing myself with the candle, I sallied forth 
from the kitchen, with the hope of meeting with “ Lavinia,” who, I 
trusted, would have more sense or more courage than the rest of the in- 
mates whom my apparition had scared away. With this intent | made 
my way back to the superior apartments, and as all the doors were open 
as before, and no one obstructed my progress, I quickly found myself in 
' the drawing-room, leading from which was a smaller room, forming what 
is known by the name of a “ boudoir.” 

There was a light in that inner room which I remembered was not 
there-when I had passed through the drawing-room before. Thought- 
lessly, and wrongly as I now see that it was, I passed it without pausing, 
and as I entered it, | perceived her, of whom I was in search, standing 
in an attitude of soentiess suspense, with her hands clasped together, 
and her eyeballs strained towards the unknown object, whose almost 
noiseless approach she tremblingly awaited. As she caught sight of my 
figure, she uttered an hysterical scream, and would have fallen to the 
ground, but I sprang forward and caught her in my arms. She re- 
mained in them without sense or motion, and then I perceived that she 


Cuaprer XXII. 


Or all things in the world, a woman fainting in one’s arms (to a 
modest man like myself) is one of the most embarrassing, particularly if 
it happens to be another man’s wife, for in such cases it is sometimes 
difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of the accident.—As it was, I 
felt the affair was awkward enough ; for if any one should happen to 
come in, I was aware that the position of the fay might be considered 
equivocal, and that my own share in the matter would be open to ques- 
tion. Besides I began to feel alarmed at the long continuance of the 
faint, and there was no cold water nor bottle of smelling-salts at hand ; 
so that I was in no slight perplexity. 

I stretched out one arm, still holding the lady with the other, for 
- somehow I did not like to relinquish the burden, and gave repeated and 

violent pulls at a bell-rope, which made noise enough to bring: assistance, 
if any one was within hearing, and even to wake up the old body-watcher 
herself, if any thing could rouse her from her drunken slumbers. But no 
one responded to the summons. 

Seeing the urgency of the case, and remembering the soul-stirrin 
effect which had been produced on myself by the solemn kiss which the 
innocent Lavinia had bestowed on my supposed inanimate forehead, it 
struck me that a similar application might be efficacious in the present 








ying effect ; 
or that the faint came to a natural conclusion, in a short time she opened 
her but: encountering mine, instantly closed them again, and re- 
or seemed to relapse into a state of insensibility. I was imme- 
about to: re-commence the application of my remedy, and had 
pressed her form more closely as a preliminary, when, by a gentle move- 
ment, she partially disengaged herself from my arms, and opening her 
in, with a wondering and terrified expression exclaimed, 
“Oh, Heavens ! are you alive !” 

Ghaeg mms s ied, and eo orm sr poe da vee 

a repetition of the remedy which I had recen ied with so muc 
pe ; and, to tell the truth, I found this phy 4 restorative (which 
I make known for the benefit of the public, as it is not ated in 
the pharmacopeia) so pleasin @ prescription to administer, t was 
almost neuen bargain for the sare another faint on the part of 
the lady, for the sake of the opportunity of putting my medical skill in 
practice a second time. Thus absorbed in the desire of its further appli- 
cation, I failed to hear the advancing footsteps of the crowd that was 
drawing hear till I was startled by the piercing voice of Miss Mc 


“Here! Doctor! Help! Gardener—where's your pitchfork ? Ghost! 
¥e pack of fools! It’s a villain! A robber! aravisher! A... .” 

“ Murder!” cried the cook ; “all the fat’s in the fire. The ghost: lias 
got hold of poor young missus, and he’s devouring her like a cannibal!” 

“It was only a kissing of her—if it is a ghost ?”—observed the 
honsemaid, hesitatingly ; “ La! it can’t mean her any harm if it’s only 
that.” 

“ It didn’t kiss her much like a ghost,” exclaimed the gardener; “ and 
ghosts don't go about eating eggs and bacon and kissing gals! I’m 
thinking it’s summut else !”” | 

‘It’s the identical young gentleman that was drowned that I'll de- 
clare,” said the nurse ; ‘* but how he has come to life again without the 
doetor’s help, and has dressed: himself up in master’s clothes that. way...” 

“ It’s my corpse,” cried out my body watcher, making her way through 
the crowd still half asleep and more than half drunk ; ‘*it’s my corpse! 
and it’s a — trick it’s playing me—so it'is—to go about this way as if 
it was alive ; but it’s no more alive than a redherring. Leave me alone 
to 0 with it; I warrant I'll soon have it back again in it’s coffin safe 
enough.” 

‘Corpse! Ghost! Nonsense!” said the doctor, coming forward with 
evident surprise in his looks at my figure, but directing his attention to 
the lady. ‘“ What is the meaning of all this? Fainted? But she is 

» Here some of you women come and take her.” | 

At this moment Lavinia opened her eyes, but again encountering mine 
she closed them blushingly. This was not unobserved by the doctor, who 
pardonably had his own suspicions that there was something more in all 
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. on the surface. For my. own:partnow that my fear 

asremoved af Lavinia being in any danger, I hegan to view the scene 
with some amusement. There was a slight struggle as I thought on the 
the young lady to free herself from my arms ; but. as this only 
made:me press her more closely, it seemed to me that either from the 
a not yet left her, or from some other motive she acquiesced 
in the:present arrangement and gave no further signs of motion ; but I 
felt her heart fluttering under my hand: 

While I stood thus there was a violent ringing at the outer gate bell, 
and as some of the spectators of the scene were rather shaken in their 
nerves. by the recent events and had not yet recovered their self-posses- 
. sion, there was.a slight tremor visible among them at this fresh summons, 
as they could by no means be sure that the next ghostly visitation might 
not arise from without instead of from within. While they gaped in won- 

ing suspense at what was to come next, Miss McDragon having relin- 

ished her scrutiny of my person to turn her head in the direction of 
door, to the partial dismay of the company, measured footsteps were 
heard approaching ; they stopped! ; were resumed ;) then they approached 
again ; and presently amidst the breathless silence of all present, including 
the-doctor who was at a loss to know what all the matter was about, in 
stalked’ the master of the mansion my old' friend of the brown wig. 

At first the domestics were evidently inclined to regard his identity as 
apocryphal; his coming at such a time, under such circumstances, in a 
manner so unexpected, and at a. moment so critical, invested his ap 
ance with. a something of the supernatural: As he advanced, all made 
way; even Miss McDragon I observed was struck with astonishment ; 
nor perliaps was he less surprised at the appearance of the group, and: at 
their silent looks of wonder and amazement. The doctor said nothing, 
but continued his hold of the lady’s wrist as if he had forgotten to let go 
of it ; I held her in my arms, not quite clear whether | was most pleased 
or embarrassed with my burden, but as no one volunteered to take her 
from me, I might have held her there to this day, for any thing that I 
know to the contrary, if the spectre in the brown wig had not broken the 
spell which seemed to entrance the whole assemblage :— 

“ Lavinia! sister! what is the meaning of all this confusion! And 
pray, sir.” said. he to me, “ what are you doing with my daughter?” 

“ And pray, sir,” chimed in Miss McDragon, recovering at once her 
confidence and her tongue, ‘‘ what have you been doing with my niece ?” 

At these two questions, like a volley from a double-barrelled gun, the 

hter and niece suddenly sprang up and uttered a faint scream, accom- 
panied. by a stifled sob, and a general quivering of her frame, showing 
that she was still under the influence of hysterical emotions; and her 
limbs refusing to support her, she would have sunk back into my arms 
again, but at a ici hom her father, her nurse received her and placed 
her in, a chair. 

While this was taking place the old gentleman, with a coolness that 
was remarkable, looked first at one and then at another, as if seeking to 
ascertain from their individual aspects what all this gathering of the 
household meant ; lastly, he concentrated his regards on me, and. then it 
was he seemed struck with the singularity of my personal. appearance ; 
and. to his extreme astonishment perceived that I was dressed: up in 
familiar garments, which he recognised as his own. 
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“ My coat !” he exclaimed. pas ae 

All the company turned their on the borrowed coat with which | 

was enveloped, and theit fears had now subsided in respect to my in- 

eqigenees ceetraniny were open to the impression which the incon- 
ae aay 


of the article dimensions was calculated to pro- 

> re aa i ; their sensations were manifested by a 

titter, jally from the female portion, subdued however, by 
consciousness of their master’s presence. 


My waistcoat ! and my breeches ! and my gaiters!” continued the 
old 

| (eigenen ga ng Araecamage: epee anv a 
the tittering increased. I looked at them too, iously doing as 
others did, and my eye at the same time catching a glance of . Lavinia’s 
countenance, FGiasied View at the corners of her mouth, notwithstand- 
ing her apparent insensibility, a lurking smile :—I began to feel very 
awkward. 


“And by all that’s sacred,” cried out the old gentleman, growing 
almost excited,—“ by the Bank of England! my wig!” 

I clapped m hand to my head at this exclamation, for really I-had 
forgotten that 1 had it on, and hastily snatching off the accusing article, 
held it at arm’s length by a little tail which was attached to it behind and 
formed a convenient handle, as if inviting its owner to resume possession 
of it. But the removal of that disguise revealing my features more fully 
to view and making my youthfulness evident, the angry old gentleman 
whose suspicions were now fairly roused, putting his hands into his 
breeches-pockets as was his wont when he intended to be particularly 
energetic, at the same time rising up on tiptoe with both feet and setting 
his heels down again with a strong shock indicative of firm determination, 
made a step in advance towards me; and in slow and measured tones 
concentrating in their expression all the authority with which he was 
invested as master of the oa of the wig, and of the young lady, he 
asked me that question which is sometimes so inconvenient to be 
answered : 

“ Who the devil are you !” 

But here the doctor, who was the most considerate of the company 
(as doctors usually are), interposed professionally ; and observed that the 
first thing to be done was to attend to the young lady ; adding, as I 
thought a little maliciously, that although her faint seemed to continue, 
her fluttered in a manner that was most extraordinary ! 

“Take her to her own room,” said the old gentleman in a tone smack- 
ng of some severity:—“ I don’t like borrowing of clothes any more than 
{ like borrowing of money, and least of all do I like borrowing of daugh- 
ters,” said he, casting at me a suspicious glance ; “there is something in 
all this that I don’t at all understand !” 

* But I think I do understand it all,” broke out Miss McDragon with 
@ fierce air; ‘‘it’s alla plot!” But here the insinuations of the duenna 
were cut short by another loud peal at the outer bell which was kept 
up vigorously by some impatient applicant who, it seemed desired instant 


ittance. 
“ Well!” exclaimed the old gardener, as he retired potato-fork in hand 
to attend the summons, “here’s more ghosts, or visitors, or summut ; 
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e house seems turned topsy turvy this night with one thing and 
ee Mies Sis od allt Ts aoehe thst wala SERS Galle to 
pick fruit from other folk’s garden without leave! And it's just like °em 
—-they’re sure to pick the best !—now if it had been the old one....” 

I am waiting,” repeated the old gentleman, to me, “ for an answer 
to my hg tla business have you in my house, young gentleman ? 
What have you in my clothes? And pray, sir, if you have a 
name, if you are not ashamed to give it, what is it ? 

“ Leander! Leander !” exclaimed.a voice, which I instantly ree 
as my mother’s, who now rushed in with ess, followed by my father, 
with visible concern in his looks ; “‘ Leander—oh—my dear boy! what 
-] have suffered !”’ 

“Leander ! then this young gentleman’s name is Leander,” said the 

old gentleman, ‘‘ and I presume is your son ?”” 
_ “Leander,” replied my father ; ‘‘ yes : Leander Castleton; my name 
is Castleton, and this young man is my son, sir.—But in the name of alt 
that’s silly, ‘Leander, what have you been about ? and what is the mean- 
ing of all this story that we have heard ? We were told that you were 
drowned (here my mother embraced me again)—and I don’t know what ! 
Your horse found its way home with its saddle off and plastered with 
mud ; and in the name of all that’s unaccountable what makes you wear 
that droll dress? and why do you hold that wig in your hand in that 
odd way? ‘ell me all the story at once.” 

“Tf there’s a story to tell,” said the old gentleman, with more polite- 
ness than I was inclined to give him credit for, “ he can tell it to us at sup- 
per.—I am aware,” he added, addressing my father, “that you reside 
six or seven miles from this place, and that you possess a large estate in 
the county ; so, as this is your son, why he is neither a poacher nor a 
robber :—but still the affair requires explanation; and, as I say, he can 
tell us all about it at supper; and the sooner we have it the better, for 
Iam just come from town, and I am quite famished ; I never eat on the 
road—only a waste of a half-crown—for they never give you time to 
get your money's worth !” : 

This suggestive harangue cleared the room of the domestics, and after 
some mutual compliments and felicitations on all sides, we were sum- 
moned to the supper, which had been prepared in another room, the old 

tleman handing in my mother, ica my father gallanting Miss 

eDragon, while I followed modestly by the side of Lavinia, but not 
daring to take her hand, nor did she seem able to lift her eyes from the 
ground. This bashfulness on both sides a lady of great experience has 
since informed me, is one of the surest symptoms of the disease, for, as 
she explains the matter, “true love is always timid.” This is too impor- 
tant a point, however, to be discussed at the end of a chapter ; besides 
the justice of the proverb will be best explained by the sequel. 
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A FEW MONTHS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 




























' BY LIRUT.-COLONEL B, NAPIER. 
Cuapter VI. 


THE CAMP OF THE FIRST DIVISION. 


oe, weeks of Cate water, when summer time did fall, 
Was ’s lovely daughter; darkest of them all. 

For his bride a soldier sought her,—a winning had he ; 
On the banks of Chumie water, none so dark as 


Ir was during the still quiet of evening succeeding'a day of intense heat, 
about the beginning of November 1846, that after a wearisome ride of 
some forty orfifty miles, Colonel M— and myself at last reached our des- 
tination, the camp of the first division of the army in Kaffirland, which 
lay about fifteen miles to the eastward of Fort Beaufort, in a picturesque 
ai on the wooded en of a small stream ry the Anaweygos near 

missionary station and former residence o olitical agent at 
Block Drift. ee 
. The spot selected for this permanent encampment, was situated in what 
in colonial phraseology is — a “ hoek,” or omni rb oe “4 
entering gorge in a branch of the Winterberg range of hills, throu 
which gently meandered the clear waters te Chumie, whose sepoute 
banks were crowned by a spur from the Amatola mountains, and 
their dark-wooded heights boldly towered above the eastern horizon. 

Block Drift had, in the previous month of April, been the scene of a 
hard-fought engagement with the Kaffirs, when, after the loss of our 
waggons at Burn’s Hill, we retreated here with a quantity of captured 
cattle, but — followed by our barbarous foe. It had, however; now 
for a 0D 5 been undisturbed by the war-cry of the sa and as 
we approached over a neighbouring height, on surveying the well-ordered 
pois a of the canvass city beneath us, apparently—as seen from a 
distance—ensconced amidst the bright verdure of a wilderness of mimo- 
sas, backed by the commanding hills in its rear, partly encircled by the 
Bleeming waters of the Chumie, and the whole scene glowing under the 

rays of the evening summer sun, it required but little stretch of fancy 
to ify this ‘‘ tented field” as the ing image of Bellona, over- 
shadowed by the emblems of » and quietly slumbering in the arms 
of the African dryads and naids of the sylvan scene. 

Nor did a closer ae Ne to the camp belie its more distant - em 
ance, but only more clearly showed the military master-spirit which per- 
vaded throughout. 

_ All evinced the regularity attendant on the strictest order and dis- 
cipline ; but though the British soldier stood here as erect on his post, 
though his arms glittered as brightly, and though he trod as seolally as 
if pacing in front of St. James's Palace,—in person, dress, and- general 

he evinced unequivocal tokens of the many hardships and 
privations of a protracted and harassing campaign. His grim visage 
now shadowed by moustache and beard, weather-beaten by rain and 
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same fearless race which had fought and 

at Victoria* and ‘*Waterloo—and more 
on the banks of the Sutlej and Indus,—whilst led on by a 
a Napier, and a Harry Smith,—had caused the far east to re- 
with the loud fame of their gallant « and immortal deeds! 


sibiesy 


a 


~~ 


: The insertion of ‘ia following extract from a letter written “ Block 
Drift during the period above alluded to, may not perhaps, here be 
deemed quite out pe or 
__“ After the toils of a burning hot day, the camp, in the quiet stillness 
of the evening, presented a beautiful sight as it suddenly ap to our 
view, on surmounting one of the undulating green slopes, thickly dotted 
with the flowering miniosa, characteristic of this part of Kafirland. 
Notwithstanding the excessive heat, the country, from the effect of the 
late rains, is now of a beautiful emerald green, strongly contrasted with 
the white canvass city spread out at our feet 
‘8 aoe | Slade, Bad 4a om the first division, has the mm of 

a rate 0 and on ap proaching his camp, every g 
which met our sight filly bo cnciohamnta thda'a inion, for all was 
in the highest state of military order and ity. The force at pre- 
sent under his orders consists of a party of Royal Artillery and Sappers 

and Miners, some of the 7th Dragoon Guards, the 27th, 45th, and 0th 
regiments, part of the Cape Mounted Rifles, besides the native levies 
under my superintendence ; the latter amounting when assembled, to be- 
tween 1800 and 2000 men of every colour, shape, and size. 

“ The first person I met on pars the camp was Sir Peregrine Mait- 

land, who had | lately arrived from Waterloo Ser ; he kindly invited me 

ws immer an introduced me to my immediate commandant, The Slade, 
ose frank, soldier-like manner was repossessin 

had come to Block Drift for the purpose mr) of ‘havi ng a eats with some 
of the Kaffir chiefs, the result of * which § is that + they have been required 
to give up 20,000 head of (plundered) cattle, 2500 muskets, and to 
evacuate entirely this side of the Chumie ; fourteen days’ truce has been 
granted a ss pamelor of these terms, at the end of "hich, if they be 
not complied with, hostilities are to be renewed. 

 Macomo, Sandilla’s half-brother, says he has had ine Coane 
and is so anxious to resume his old habits of daily get 

canteen of Fort Beaufort, that he is delivering up as rae arms and 
cattle as (so he says) he can possibly collect. 

“ Yesterday evening he made his appearance in camp, having brought 





* Not Post — Kaffirland. 
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in a few dozen rusty firelocks, and I seized the opportunity of being in- 
troduced to this renowned warrior, who, during the last war of 1834, 
a ig a gO ae . To my surprise, instead of 
him in all the matty of nature, or merely enveloped 
in his kaross, | beheld a mean-looking old man, evidently 
worse for liquor, with a bare and closely-shaved head, a most villan- 
of countenance, as black as my boot, and rigged out in a 
ic uniform, plentifully bedizened with gold lace, and said to 
been a present from Lord Glenelg ! 
“ I commenced.the conversation by telling him, through an interpreter, - 
‘ his fame having reached the remotest limits of the world, I come 
from England purposely to behold so renowned a hero, and hoped I saw 
him in the full enjoyment of health, His swarthy majesty, after listening 
with royal condescension to this el t and appropriate address, widely 
opened an enormous mouth and displayed’ a most capital set of teeth, but 
remained so long in this unaccountable and ludicrous posture, that at 
Jast, losing all patience, I in a most uncourtier like manner turned on my 
heel, and proceeded to examine his brother ‘ Ned,’ and a chief counsellor, 
or Pakati, whose name has escaped my memory. Both these illustrious 
individuals were in the primitive costume, consisting merely of a 
sort of Etruscan mantle of ox-hide, cast over the shoulder, much in the 
same fashion as Hercules is depicted with the Nemean spoils. However, 
the Illustrated London News has so faithfully pourtrayed these ‘ gen- 
tlemen in black,’ that I shall waste no more time on the subject. 
“ On the arrival of my waggon with tent, &¢., this will be m 
‘ | Mal ass from ages 1 shall be eres iy to visit the ait 
ferent posts, occupied various native levies under my charge, an 
widely scattered over wt part of the country ; however, nothing in the 
fighting way can be done until the expiration of the present truce, and 
though Sandilla shows some disposition to be saucy, it is generally 
rin Cg that the war is at an end, in which case cn have had the 
trouble of coming here for nothing. 7 
“This morning at daylight, I had a delightful bathe in the Chumie, 
enjoying, under a beautiful clear cascade, all the luxury of a shower-bath, 
canopied with dark foliage, from whence was suspended the oblong matted 
nest of a pretty little bird, resembling the baya of India, which, as you 
pon builds its waving habitation in the same manner over the 
and bowries. 


“ After breakfasting at the mess tent of the 90th, I wes one of 
my Fingoe corps, and Falstaff’s regiment was verily a joke to it; some 
f gus nay ah pecans ” being armed he gy vam others with clubs, 2 aM 
with rus most approved ‘ Brummagem’ pattern, some clas- 
_ sically habited in check shirts ps poco ve scanty liaienioud, enjoying 
al fresco the absence of inexpressibles ; whilst others, who possessed such 
superfluous articles of dress, were innocent of shirt, jacket, or any other 
covering. Their manceuyring fully cozresponded with so soldier-like an 
capers, and I would give a trifle to have them paraded for cockney 
ion in Hyde Park, alongside of the Household troops ! 

“The heat in the small canvass bell-tents, with which government 
provides the troops in this colony, and in one of which I am now writing, 
passes all belief; the thermometer at this early hour of the forenoon is 
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landing at 113 deg.* Yet spite of all this grilling—with the — | 
of my eyes being affected by the glare—I never felt better in :. 

the ipb ocmuplote fursacia, suougli tb fy aitalaiealibiits, WAY ier 
my epistle, I shall stroll down to the banks of the Chumie, 
| ee ren nt ae eae eee eee 
of its o ging trees. 

« Nov. 7th, 1846.—After concocting the above, I was fairly driven: 
out by the suffocating heat of the tent, and taking my old double-barrelled 

wandered along the edge of the river, rm of getting a few’ 
ara at quail, which at this season are very plentiful, or falling in with 
some of the numerous little black-faced monkeys often seen gambolling' 
- here amidst the branches overhead ; but coolness was the chief object of 
my research ; and wearied with the pursuit of this phantom, I se hot lag 
down under a shady bush, and what with the excessive sultriness of the- 
atmosphere, and the gentle murmur of the stream, soon found myself in 
the land of Nod. I was aroused from my slumbers by a rustling in the 
thick underwood on the opposite side of the brook, when my attention 
being drawn to the spot, I saw an animal in the act of drinking, then 
down another, and a third. There was something peculiar in the 
movements of these unknown creatures, which caused me to pause ere I 
let drive both barrels amongst them—when, ere I pulled the trigger, one 
of them, after drinking, suddenly rose on its hind legs, and to my asto- 
nishment they proved to be neither more or less than Kafr women, who, 
closely wrapped in their garments of hairy skins, looked so like the beasts: 
of the chase, that I was within an ace of being guilty of woman slaughter ! 
Had such an accident occurred, and Mr. Pringlef been still in this world 
to record it, what a strong case would he not have made of the barbarous 
transaction !”’ 

At the period of our arrival at Block Drift, the state of affairs seemed 
to prognosticate a speedy termination of the war. Macomo, weary of 
fighting, and longing for his accustomed carousals at Fort Beaufort, was 
bringing in arms and cattle by driblets, and negotiating for the surrender 
of himself and family; whilst Sandilla with his followers, bivouacked on 
the other side of the Chumie, had obtained a further cessation of hosti- 
lities, under pretence of considering the terms of peace proposed to him. 

When these terms were first named to Sandilla, it was intimated 
that Sir Peregrine Maitland would be glad to have a personal con- 
ference with him at his (the general’s) tent. Sandilla demurred. “In 
my country,” said the officer who held the parly, “ it is customary for the 
young to come to the old;” “and in my country,” replied the son of 
Gaika, ‘‘ we conclude peace on the field of battle, not in camp ; let your 
general come here.” 

There was a cutting sarcasm in this allusion to the “field of battle,” - 
whither the exulting Kaffirs had so lately followed our troops after their 
reverses in the Amatola; but the insolence of the barbarian was at the 
time passed over, apparently unheeded, or deemed unworthy of notice 5 


* As the summer advanced the average height of the glass in, these tents was 
120 deg. and upwards. 

+ This adventurer, I believe a broken down schoolmaster, is, in his in me 
one of the greatest detractors of his fellow countrymen ; and shooting r 
women and children, is a charge he frequently brings against not only the colonists, 
but éven against British troops. 
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, ag regards this said interview, the mountain being unwilling to 

ahomet— Mahomet was fain to go to the mountain. 

apparent result of this conference was, further delays, and pro- 

truces, in order—as Sandilla now said—to give him time to col- 

the arms and cattle required; during all this negotiation, a force of 

10,000 effective men was lying idle, though in perfect readiness, 
ining in the slips to be at their barbarous foe ! 

But the object of the wily Kaffir was evidently to procrastinate and 
gain time, until the grass should wither under the summer heats, and 
with it he foresaw, must also cease our means of transport, and conse- 
quently all hostile operations for the ensuing year. 

Block Drift being now likely, for a most indefinite period, to form my 
head rs, I resolved, whenever duty allowed me to be there, to make 
myself as comfortable as 120 deg. of Fahrenheit would admit of. Accord- 
ingly, on the arrival of my baggage-waggon, it was duly inserted into 
the line of defence, composed of those vehicles which ran “ Africander” 
fashion round the precincts of the camp ; the horses were securely fastened 
to its wheels, and whilst it served as a snug habitation for my attendants, I 
pitched a large marquee for my own residence, and was admitted, through 
the kindness of Colonel Slade and the officers of the 90th, a member of 
their excellent mess, — I soon te lation ye at home Prey re I 
omit this opportunity of testifying the obligations I was ever under to that 
bp saree les whilst serving under their gallant chief, who always 

orded me every assistance and support in the execution of my several 
duties. 

Time, meanwhile, wore on apace, day followed day, and week was added 
to week, all in a succession of interviews and palavers with Kaffir 
chiefs, consultations with missionaries, truces constantly renewed, the oc- 
sional delivery of a few rusty firelocks, starved oxen and lame ponies ; in 
short, in most able negotiations on the part of Sandilla and his coadjutors 
for the evident purpose of obtaining die. 

The excessive heat to which we were exposed at this idle period, is not 
to be conceived ; whether it were owing to the situation of the camp, 
surrounded by hills, and placed in a sort of basin, which concentrated as in 
a common focus the fiery particles of heat, or to the inadequate means of 
shelter afforded by the small, single walled bell tents, it is certain that, in 
the course of a long experience of life passed under canvass in India, I 
never felt such inconvenience in this respect, as during my occasional 
and temporary residence at Block Drift. | 

The delights of so enviable a state of existence were enhanced by clouds 
of dust, sometimes raised by a sharp south-easterly wind, at others by 
the burning breath of the north, which, sweeping over the great Karroos, 
came like blasts from the infernal regions to fry our eyes out of their 
sockets, to shrivel up our parched frames, and with the assistance of the 
now vertical sun, to blister the delicate hands, cheeks, and nose of some, 
whilst on others it produced the equally unpleasant effect of causing deep 
bloody fissures on the lips ; a source of cruel martyrdom whenever the 
ove was brought into play, either for the purpose of eating, speaking, 
or having a hearty laugh, for such we oft-times indulged in, spite of our 
manifold discomforts. ; 

The inconveniences above alluded to were particularly felt by the pos- 
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gessora Of lily white skins and flaxen locks; these poor fellows’ hands and 
face were frequently, spite of grease and pomatum, an entire mass 
of blister and sores: and one unfortunate wight I remember, whose dis+ 
figured oo ever recalled to mind a well basted rich plum- 


Nor were the swarthiest and most weather-hardened amongst us, 
entirely proof against these united attacks of the scorching Phoebus and 
fiery Bo us of the south; and never did I more strongly advocate against 
“ ” than after the first regular peeling my face experienced at their 

for instead of the usual blistering process, it in large flakes to 
slough off its outward covering, and then, snake-like, shine forth in all the 
blooming freshness of a new garment. 

In addition to this excessive heat, we were moreover sometimes exposed 
to the opposite extremes of wet and cold. Occasionally, after experiencing 
whirlwinds of simoon-like blasts, dense masses of clouds would gradually 
congregate along the summits of the surrounding hills ; then would follow 
a perfect calm, a death-like stillness, as if exhausted nature were at her last 
dying gasp; the most unaccountable feeling of heaviness, lassitude, and 
languor appeared at once to pervade man and beast ; the horses despondingly 
hung their heads, the lowing of the oxen had in it a low, plaintive, and 
melancholy sound—all Nature, animate and inanimate, appeared as in a 
trance, when suddenly, during this dreamy stillness, forked vivid lightning 
would dart from the electric charged vapours, the thunder crashed over- 


head in deafening peals— 
—— Not from one lone cloud, 


But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
te psy | answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the Amatola, who call on her aloud ! 


Next came down—not torrents of rain—but very sheets of water, deluging 
in an instant the camp, over which then often swept a furious chilling blast 
uprooting many a frail canvass tenement, and obliging their now drenched 
and shivering inmates to seek refuge wherever they could, creeping for 
warmth under blankets, sheep skins, horse cloths, or other covering, which 
mig be at hand. 

e grumblers at the mutability of our English climate, be reconciled to 
your fate, when reflecting on these weather-cock propensities of a South 
African summer—for in the course of a few short bons I have often here 
seen the thermometer sink from 120 deg. in the shade, to within a few 
degrees of the freezing point ! 

Such, however, is the unaccountable salubrity of this distant ~ of 
the world, that— in spite of these great and sudden variations of tem- 
perature, together with exposure to its utmost influence, added to a life 
of inactivity (with the soldier a frequent cause of sickness), there was 
little or no serious illness among the troops ; but the intolerable glare, 
combined perhaps with the above causes, occasioned many cases of 
ophthalmia, and most feelingly could I, as a fellow-sufferer, sympathise 
with the martyrs to that painful and distressing disease. 

The nature of my duties, as I before observed, obliged me to be more 
frequently on horseback than within the precincts of the camp. I kept 
six horses in constant work, one set, consisting of three (for myself, 
attendant, and a sumpter animal), relieving the other, which during m 
absence enjoyed a short period of rest, and recruited their strength wi 
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food. as the neighbourhood of the camp afforded, together with a 
ar y of barley or Indian corn; for, owing to the insufficiency 
of the means of transport, and the distance of land 

* there was always some screw loose in the commissariat depart- 
which the army was often but indifferently supplied both with 


yt 


*-f and forag B, 
This ‘sort of tees life, passed in the open air, was preferable—even 


uring the hottest weather—to the sweltering closeness under canvass at 
Block Drift, in those furnace-like tents, to escape from whose smothering 
i , I frequently mounted my horse and galloped forth in quest of 
fresh air. 
Yet the inmates of that camp, confined as they were for so many weeks 
to its limits or their immediate vicinity, still managed somehow to dissi- 
ennui, and kill time to the best advantage. bi 
At the early hour of “reveillé,” whilst the young morn was still in 
“ russet clad,” parties might be seen strolling down, with camp-stool and 
towels in hand, to the wooded banks of the Chumie, for the purpose of 
performing their matutinal ablutions. 
The stream, at the distance of a stone’s throw from the camp, leapt in 
& mimic cascade over opposing rocks into a deep, clear, and transparent 
, overshadowed by a magnificent tree, the character of whose dark 
iage bore a close resemblance to that of the northern yew, whilst its 
igantic arms extending like those of the Italian so overcanopied 
bright walls of blossoming verdure, from whose waving boughs gracefully 
depended an aeriel city of hanging nests, thickly gor y the Indian 
baya bird; which reflected in dhe waters below, often seemed to rest on 
the hard, smooth, sandy flooring beneath their transparent surface. 


In a more shady spot, 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 
Pan or Sylvanus never bathed, nor Nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. 


At the gray dawn of day, this enbowered spot was as silent and secluded 
as could have been desired, even by the Naids and Dryads of the sur- 
rounding scene; untenanted then by aught save the chirping tenants of 
the waving nests—some stray rakish monkey, returning maybe. from a 
nocturnal revel—or the dusky attenuated forms of a few Kaffir women, 
bearing on their heads, towards the camp, heavy burdens of grass and 
firewood, who picking their way across the stream over the slippery frag- 
ments of rock, would, for a second, pause to scan the white forms of the 
— (English), and then, with noiseless tread, pursue their course 
silently 


Far different as day advanced, became the scene at this now frequented 
spot, to which the soldiers and camp followers all eagerly crowded, as 
well for the purpose of the bath, as for that most unromantic one of 
cleansing their soiled clothes. 

The human form divine, in shades of every hue : white, black, brown, 
and yellow, might now be viewed in nature’s most unadorned simplicity 


of garb, as Englishmen, Fingoes, Mulattoes, and Hottentots’ rushed pro- 
miscuously into the stream, whose heretofore pure crystal waters, now 


" 





* This might have been easily obviated disembarking the st 
mouth of the Buffalo River instead of at Algor Bay, “a Peete oo 


t Probably the “geel hout,” or ycllow wood tree of the colonists. 
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troubled and defiled, seemed angrily to frown on such unprecedented 
intrusion. 

Gentle Chumie ! beneficent Naid! thy kindness was, spite of such 
casual frowns, universally bestowed alike on all; and without thy cooling, 
shadowy, and reviving influence, sad indeed would have been the fate of 
yon sun-stricken, heat-blasted was 

The early morning bath was, therefore, generally speaking, the first 
move of the idlers of the camp; then followed, maybe, a lounge to the 
eattle kraal, to examine and descant on the merits of the horses either 
freshly captured from, or given up by the Kaffirs. After breakfast 
some would stroll down to the former residence of the pclitical agent for 
this = of Kaffirland, where Macomo (who had now surrendered) was 
with his numerous wives and children, comfortably located in a sort of 
shed or outhouse—to him a princely palace ! 

The Kaffir chief, here to his heart's content, revelled in beef and 
brandy—the former in government rations, the latter the gift of his 
many visitors from the camp, who, to the importunities of his queens for 
« nazélah,” were equally profuse in gifts of tobacco; in short, never was 
there a more complete set of beggars than the whole of this said royal 
family, and even the eldest princess: the fascinating Miss Macomo— 
amidst the deepest flirtations with her many admirers amongst our young 
officers—would ever solicit, in the most engaging and irresistible manner, 
their “‘ sixpences,” as a token of affection. 

Others amongst the numerous worshippers of dolce far niente, might 
be seen lounging listlessly about, throwing the assegai, or bartering with 
Kaffir women for brass armlets, beaded ornaments, or bundles of grass ; 
till at last the excessive heat would drive all hands for shelter, either 
under the waggons, to some arbours rudely fashioned of boughs and 
reeds, or else to the banks of the Chumie, with its cool, clear waters and 

refreshing shades. 

‘ Then the sporting characters of the force got up races and steeple- 
chases ; but the education of the Kaffir ponies in the important point of 
“fencing” had been sadly neglected, and consequently many were the 
“urls” over hurdles, and “spills” into ditches wherewith they indulged 
their venturous riders; two or three broken heads and dislocated 
shoulders being the sad consequence of this want of civilisation amongst 
Amakosa equine species. | 

Still, spite of broken heads, these sporting performances proved a wel- 
come occupation and amusement, both to officers and men ; they used all 
to flock down to the race-course, and at the conclusion of the equestrian 
performances, purses would be made for foot-races amongst the soldiers, 
which were frequently contested with the greatest spirit ; in short, every 
thing was done by our considerate and able commander, Colonel Slade, 
to make all as happy and’ comfortable as the circumstances of the case 
would admit of. Although a strict disciplinarian and an acknowledged 
good “drill,” neither men or officers under his command were harassed 
with useless parades or wearying field-days ; and why should they ? 

Whilst the ‘ Regulars” were thus allowed to rest on their arms, 
some of the native levies occasionally afforded us a little amusement as 
well as instruction, by “ playing at soldiers” after their own fashion. 

I had been suthenieah to form a body of “irregular cavalry,” and 
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accordingly mounted @ portion of the Fingoe levy on horses, or rather 
helfctarted ponies, captured from or sdieaniaa by the enemy ; to 
identify them if stolen from the Camp Kraal, or being otherwise not 
forthcoming, they were all neatly “hogged” and “docked.” The General 
would take upon himself to grant neither saddles nor bridles for the use of 
my embryo corps, and as the gallant horsemen were likewise mostly un- 
provided with trousers—that very requisite of equestrian equipment 
—and in some cases equally guiltless of shirts and jackets, it must be 
acknowledged, with pain I make the admission, that they scarcel 
walled in the 7th Dragoons, and that. my “ Blacks, 
brigaded with Household troops, might pA have been thrown 
somewhat in the shade by the better appointed “ Blues.” 

Still, though I say it who should not, the “Irregular Horse” was 
certainly a most striking and imposing looking corps, and those African 
“sans culotte” “Black Guards’ thus served up aw naturel, always 
reminded me—such is the force of early associations—of what I had in 
school-boy days, read of the Numidian cavalry of Hannibal, or Jugurtha! 

These ebony “death and glory boys” were headed by an ensign of the 
90th Light Infantry, who became thereby suddenly exalted (though without 
the pay) into a Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry, fh staff consisted : the 
adjutant, of a late serjeant-major of cavalry, a drunken old fellow, long since 

i from the service ; whilst the post of quarter-master was filled 
by an ancient pensioner of infantry. With such tools and such mate- 
rials to work on, it will not be matter of surprise if the Fingoe irregulars 

ite of bare backs (both in men and horses), soon by their brilliant 
ormances elicited universal admiration, and ‘‘ witched the wondering 
camp with noble horsemanship.” 

Although, as I have remarked, the Ist division was little troubled with 
he raga drills, brigade field days and other—in this case —useless ex- 
hibitions of pipe-clay and martinetism ; the gallant native levies were occa- 
sionally called upon to display their own peculiar mode of bush fighting, 
and to initiate their European companions in the elaborate mysteries of 
African warfare, and the levying of “ black mail.” 

For this purpose the services of the cattle kraal were greatly in requi- 
sition, the oxen being taken to some neighbouring pasture under the 
guardianship of one portion of the native troops, whilst another body 
— the part of assailants, and endeavoured forcibly to carry off the 

This attack and defence of what is held most precious in life by the 
natives of Southern Africa, soon brought into play all their characteristic 
attributes of savage warfare, the plunder of cattle being ever the chief 
object of hostilities in this part of the world; and both parties forgetting 
the mimic nature of the contest, and carried away by the impulse of the 
moment, frequently engaged in this guerilla fight with such earnestness 
and good will, as to render the whole scene one of considerable interest 
and excitement. 

The wily ambush, the sudden rush on their prey, the savage war-cry, 
the shrill whistle with which, as if by a charmed power, the Kaffir urges 
forward and controls the most mumerous and refractory herd—all was 
enacted to the very life, amidst a well-sustained fire of musketry ; and 
if no lives were lost during this animated rehearsal, it was certainly not 
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owing to irit of forbearance displayed b the respective combatants, 
bet rather to the blank cartridges with which their pouches were 


filled. 

The chief sufferers in the fray were the unfortunate oxen, who in the 
course of these sham fights underwent all the painful vicissitudes of actual 
and real warfare. They were captured and re-captured, seized, and liberated 
a dozen times during the day ; and what with firing, shouting, whistling, 
and blows, the poor devils were, on the conclusion of the fight, well ni mh 
seared out of their seven senses, driven nearly to madness, and completely 
so off their i 

Captain Hogg’s native levy was particularly well trained in such 
“cattle lifting’ warfare. It consisted of about 600 Hottentots, whom 
this active and able officer had brought into an admirable state of effi- 
ciency, and they had during the course of the campaign rendered the 
most valuable services, a great portion of the roughest work (where 
there was so much roughing) having devolved on them and the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 

Whenever a hard day’s fag was required, either to escort con to 
take charge of captured cattle, or dislodge a formidable body of Rafirs 
from the fastnesses of the bush, Captain Hogg’s corps was sure to be 
called upon, and both commander and men were admirably adapted for 
enduring the hardships of this sort of rough guerilla warfare. 

Active, enduring, and wiry,—unimpeded by aught save their musket and 
cartouche belt, without the encumbrances of tents or commissariat, 
equipped in the-easy and serviceable dress of a broad brimmed “ Jem 
Crow” hat, a fustian jacket, leather “crackers,” and shod with light 
** veldt-schoon,”’—these hardy, willing fellows, would at a moment’s notice, 
at any time of the day or mght, at any season or in any weather, start 
off whenever required ; and with their indefatigable leader somewhat 
similarly attired, and “footing” it along at their head (for he made a 
point of sharing all their fatigues and privations), frequently accomplished 
the most astonishing marches, both as to time and distance—marches 
which would have utterly crippled any European troops of the army. 

Such had been, since nearly the commencement of the campaign, the 
life led by this active partisan leader and his tawny guerillas ; from that 
period they had been constantly engaged with the enemy, had captured 
and conveyed back to the colony great numbers of cattle, ever acted as 
skirmishers and pioneers to the army, in short, in every way rendering 
the most efficient services. 

Captain Hogg has lately returned to England, to reap,— it is to be 

sil the due reward for his indefatigable exertions during the last 


ho 
Kaffhr war. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MADAME DU BARRI. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO, ESQ. 


Part I, 


Her Birth—Her Arrival in Paris—The Rue de la Feronnerie—The Diamond Ring 

—Jean Du Barri—Lebel—The Supper—Her Conquest of the King—Her Em- 

over him—Her Marriage—Hatred of the Choiseuls—Court Intrigues—Her 
tation, 


Vavucovu.eurs, in Lorraine, has been destined on two different occa- 
sions to give birth to women who have exercised a remarkable influence 
over the ode of France—the first to exalt them when they were at 
the lowest ebb—the last to degrade them in their fullest splendour. At 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, Joan of Are was born, and 
when barely twenty years of age had rescued her country from the yoke 
of En me and firmly established Charles VII. on the throne; her 
name Sea come down to us bright with glory, unsullied in maiden fame, 
and the only regret that her memory awakens is the cruel manner of her 
death. In the same village, nearly four centuries and a half later, while 
the career of monarchy in France was yet unchecked, another Joan was 
born, who, in her twenty-fourth year, became absolute mistress of a king, 
the vilest France had ever known, whose vices powerfully aided that im- 

which swept his successor from the throne of Charles VII., and de- 
nen the country in blood; her name also has reached us, but with no 

o of glory around it, with no reputation save that of personal beauty, 
and regretted only because the circumstances attendant on her death 
were equally public and nearly as cruel. 

Jeanne Vaubernier—in after years the celebrated Madame du Barri— 
first saw the light at Vaucouleurs, on the Meuse, in the year 1744. All 
that is known of her family is, that her father, Gomart Vaubernier, was 
an obscure official in the lannbiqusnntl department ; a position which 
enabled him to induce a rich contractor named Billard Dumonceau, who 
happened to be passing through Vaucouleurs, to hold his infant daughter 
at the baptismal font. Fifteen years pass away, in the course of which 
Gomart appears to have died leaving his widow and daughter in such 
poor circumstances that they were fain to abandon their native place and 
seek an existence in that city which is in France the haven of every one’s 
wishes, the arena in which the battle of life is fought with the greatest 
prospect of success. At the period of which we speak, Jeanne Vauber- 
nier and her mother set out for Paris, with no money, it is true, but not 
without hope, for the young have it implanted in their nature, and what 
mother ever gazed on the beauty of her daughter without predicting a 
future brilliant as hope could paint it. 

It never entered, however, into her wildest dream to imagine the 
dazzling height to which that daughter would one day be raised, nor is it 
on record that she ever witnessed the first lapse from the path of virtue 
which led to the bad eminence the fallen one eventually achieved. For 
the mother’s sake, let us hope she died while poverty was still her daugh- 
ter’s only crime! 
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Neither could Jeanne Vaubernier, as she traversed the streets of Paris 
in the rude wicker-work waggon which bore her from the country, with its 
long team, and heavy creaking wheels, have pictured to herself that the 
time might come, when her own magnificence should eclipse the splendour 
of all the gay equipages which now bespattered her humble vehiale, of all 
the hotels at which she now gazed with so much astonishment, and 
of all the luxury of lace, and diamonds, and rich liveries which now met 
hereyes at every turn! She, who had nothing but the beauty which her 
mother so fondly cherished ! 

But beauty had, long before her time, wrought wondrous miracles. 
A little turned-up nose had nearly subverted an empire, and—rustic as 
she was—hers was not a mind to be insensible to the uses to which charms 
such as she possessed might be turned, It would seem by the sequel, 
whatever were the anticipations she formed, she did not fail to profit by 
her natural advantages. 

Arrived in Paris, Madame Vaubernier addressed herself to the onl 

n who could render her any assistance. This was Jeanne’s ric 
godfather, now M. Dumonceau, who acquitted himself to a certain 
extent of the obligations he had assumed by sending his god-child to be 
educated at the convent of Sainte Aure and by affording some trifling aid 
to her mother. Henceforward, we hear nothing more either of her who 
claimed the closest affinity in blood to Jeanne, or of him who had vica- 
riously undertaken a parent’s duty. Even when a king’s mistress and 
revelling in all the delights that power and wealth could give, her heart 
was never hardened towards her kind, and it may be justly assumed that 
she would not have neglected her mother, had she lived to witness the 
change in her fortunes—nor altogether have abandoned the rich con- 
tractor whose vocation must of necessity have made him a court suitor, 
when her word had become law. Her only grief in the midst of the 
dissipated life she led, may have been the loss of her mother—a promi- 
nent regret that death had prevented any demonstration of gratitude to- 
wards the man who had shown her kindness in her earliest need. 

Her stay at the convent must have been a brief one, for at the age of 
sixteen we find her apprenticed to a Madame Labille, marchande des 
modes, in the Rue de la Feronnerie ; but, in adopting this new calling, 
which was not held in the highest esteem, perhaps from a sentiment of 

t for her family, she changed her patronymic to Langon, under 
which name she was for some time known. 

Before we speak of her career in the Rue de la Feronnerie, and we 
shall do so with discreet brevity, it may be desirable to describe what 
nature of street it was and what its attractions for the rowés of Paris who 
haunted it. 

The Rue de la Feronnerie, in which the best king who ever reigned in 
France was assassinated, was one of the oldest streets of old Paris, and, in 
the middle of the eighteenth century wore an aspect which in spite of 
the changes effected by a sanguinary and destructive revolution, and the 
improvements of the empire and the restoration, still speaks of the past. 
Built against the antique church of the Innocents and covering one of its 
four sides, it looked in one direction on all that was most sombre, on the 
other on all that was most gay—on the gloom of death and on the glitter 
of life. On one side was the cemetery, on the other the market place, 
The old church of the Holy Innocents with its octagonal tower and the 
black crosses of the cemetery, occupied the space which is now the 
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market ; dpe) ona peat which stood on the site of the 
present Halle aux and the grated galleries which formed three 
sides of the cemetery and were filled with skeletons, with Jofts above them, 
containing countless skulls—what was called, in short, the Charnier des 
Innocens—all these objects cast a gloomy shadow on the ocean J 
houses at whose feet ds of market-women set out their daily 
produce, and. where numberless public writers drove their trade. 

The Rue de la Feronnerie consisted altogether of dressmakers’ shops, 
which were celebrated throughout Europe, and shone resplendent with 
ie see oem 20 go y painted signs, and were remarkable for 

ir widely projecting pent-house roofs, beneath which all that could 
the eye for brilliancy of colour and beauty of form, was displayed. 
And the crowds who thronged thither were as remarkable as the street 
itself, Mousquetaires, red, black, and gray, “ with all their'tromperie,” 
unfledged abbes, amorous clerks, sated marquises, aged councillors, knights 
of industry, gallant swindlers, gulls of all descriptions, and lovers of 

leasure of every kind, filled the shops, and lounged over the counters 

m morning till night, talking soft nonsense or whispering insidious 
a to the pretty grisettes, whose lively tongues, and mocking 

ughter, offered no impediment to the full employment of their busy 
fingers. The atmosphere of the street had also a character of its own; 
delicate perfumes mingled their odours with those of the vegetables set 
out on the pavement—and musk and meréchale contended for the palm 
with thyme and celery. Cay 

On one hand might be seen servants with baskets on their arms, dic- 
tating love-letters and farewells to dirty half-starved public writers in 
ruffles ; on the other, gorgeous carriages covered with armorial bearings 
filed beneath the cemetery walls, while every breath of air set in motion 
the signs of the shops, which bore, in letters of gold on azure or vermi- 
lion ground, inscriptions such as these : — A la Poupée de la Rue Saint- 
Honoré, au Secret de plaire, 4 la Toilette de Lesbie, au Miroir des Graces, 
or, & la Ceinture de Vénus. In short, the Rue de la Feronnerie was an 
epitome of Paris in the eighteenth century. 

It was in one of the shops in this street that Jeanne Vaubernier, or 
Mademoiselle Lancon, took her first lessons in the science of .coquetry, 
and acquired the art of dressing and decorating herself with the taste 
which led to many subsequent triumphs. Her enemies often disdainfully 
reproached her with this, her early career, which she never, however, 
attempted to deny, but always admitted with the utmost frankness. 
There is no end to the number of lovers she is said to have had while in 
this condition ; they are enumerated without reserve in the Gazetier 
Cuirassé, and the Gazette Noire, works which were got up to disparage 
her at the instance of the Duke de Choiseul, but which are filled with a 
thousand impossible lies. Still, although these statements are false, there 
is no doubt that the career of Mademoiselle Lancon was as little respect- 
able as can well be imagined, for it was not long before she fell into the 
hands of the infamous Madame Gourdan, whose name has become 
inseparable, in the scandalous chronicles of the time, from that of her 

Madame Gourdan, whose profession is characterised in Spanish comedies 
as that of the veiled lady—a term which needs no further explanation— 
was the mistress of a house which had two entrances—one in the Rue 
St. Sauveur, and the other in that of the Rue des Deux Portes—two 
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streets which still form a right angle with each other. Those who cared 
nothing for public opinion, en by the latter approach—the timid, or 
the hypocritical, by the former, which wore the wget of a 2 

, kept by an Auvergnat, named Ouradou, who ostensibly dealt in 
. ‘works of the Flemish masters. 

Pretending to examine the collection, the soi-disant amateur would 

stroll negligently to the end of the gallery, where, unobserved, he might 
; by a door which closed of itself behind him, and admitted him 
into a dressing-room of large dimensions. Once there, he could trans- 
form himself as he pleased ; if a citizen, he could put on the costume of 
a or a procureur ; or from a grave ialielion become a dashing- 
looking sailor ; cover one eye with a — mount a pair of moustaches, 
or put on a president’s wig. The disguise effected, he tried another 
door, and thus, without having been suspected, he had passed from the 
Rue St. Sauveur into the Rue des Deux Portes. When it suited his 
convenience to return, he resumed his proper dress, and sauntered again 
through the establishment of the apocryphal picture-dealer, who gained 
sums of money in this trade without selling a single picture. He 

ight lose his own soul, but never a single Fleming. 

a, this double house, which was so extensive that none ever met on 
its private staircases, or in its retired cabinets and saloons, Madame 
Gourdan attracted the pretty and not inexorable modiste of the Rue de 
la Feronnerie, and to one of Mademoiselle Lancon’s disposition, it needed 
no very great outlay of eloquent = to induce her to adopt a course 
of life which promised ease and splendour for the mere sacrifice of her 
name. She was easily won by the picture set before her eyes of 

e dresses and rich ornaments, with a } ees perspective of luxury 
and magnificence, and made no difficulty of resigning her quasi-virtuous 
position as a modiste, and her undoubtedly uncomfortable quarters in 
the Rue de la Feronnerie; exchanging hercold, cheerless garret, for a 
couch of down, and her days of toil for a life of pleasure. 

It was under the roof of Madame Gourdan, that Jeanne Vaubernier, 
or Lancon, first met the Count Jean Du Barri, the brother of the man 
whom she afterwards married. He was one of the greatest roués of his 
time, and found no place so congenial to his vices as the house of Madame 
Gourdan, who, besides the ordinary lures of her profession, added to them 
the attraction of high play, and drew together not only all the libertines 
but the greatest gamblers in Paris. 

The sort of life that Mademoiselle Langon led may be readily imagined 
without appealing to the pages of the Gazette Noire; one adventure 
that befel her is, however, too characteristic of the laxity of the morals 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s nobility to be omitted. 

Amongst the most noted of the gamblers who haunted the saloons of 
Madame Gourdan was the Marquis de Baudron, a petit-mattre of first- 
rate e ce, who wore the richest lace and the finest diamonds of any 
man in Paris. He had laid a r with a knot of his dissolute com- 
panions that he would obtain thee Hesotioe of Mademoiselle Langon with- 
out having occasion to untie the strings of his purse. It was a hazardous 
adventure, for La Gourdan was not one whom it was easy to get the 
better of ; however, M. de Baudron remained true to his purpose. 

One evening he made his appearance in the saloon, wearing a mag- 
nificent diamond ring. Madame Gourdan was seated at lansquenet, 
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with Mademoiselle Lancon at her side, and surrounded {by a number 
of young noblemen, more or less dissipated. As he drew near the table, 
the apartment was absolutely illuminated by the splendour of the jewel, 
which he di in an easy, careless way. 

“ Heavens!" exclaimed Mademoiselle Lancon, “ what asuperb diamond 
you have on your finger !” ' 

“It is yours, mademoiselle,” replied De Baudron, with the ificent 
air of Louis the Fourteenth ; ‘‘ pray accept it as a souvenir ; , allow 
me myself to deposit it to-morrow morning on your nécessaire at the 
Taieetemed h protégée rel 

ea sign to her » who gave no reply, 
but it was answer amuee the apie who knew the ways ofthe 
house too well to be surprised at the Le ee ewe his proposition. 
Appearing however suddenly to recollect hi » and returning to the 
terms of the negotiation already so far advanced, he requested Mademoi- 
selle Langon would permit him to put off till the day after the honour of the 
visit which he had promised himself forthe morrow. He was in despair, 
but had just remembered that on the following day he was obliged to 
attend the court at Fontainebleau. On Thursday, af the hour of her 
toilette, he would present himself; till then he her to believe him 
her devoted servant. The Marquis de Baudron then sat down to play, 
and the evening passed off as usual. The next morning he went the first 
thing to a jeweller’s on the Pont-au-Change, and ordered him to make 
him immediately a paste ring exactly similar-in shape, in size, and in 
brilliancy to that which he wore. The jeweller followed his instructions, 
and in a few hours returned him a duplicate of his famous diamond. 

Thursday came, and M. de Baudron was admitted without difficulty to 
the toilette of Mademoiselle Langon. When he left her cabinet he no 
longer wore his splendid ring. He was scarcely out of the house before 
Madame Gourdan called in a dealer in precious stones to value for her 
the marquis’s diamond, which she estimated at not less than 200 iouis. 
At the first glance the jeweller said it was a false one, and not worth 200 
sous. The rage of the deceived matron was beyond expression ; she 
formed a thousand plans for being revenged, but could fix on none for 
fear of giving publicity to the trick that had been played ber. She 
resolved, therefore to hold her peace. The same evening there was play 

in in the saloon at Madame Gourdan’s and the marquis had the auda- 
city to make his appearance there. The first person he saluted was 
Mademoiselle Langon who, hastily restoring his ring, said in a tone of 
indignation : “ It is as false as yourself !” 

A few minutes after this scene, which had passed almost in dumb show, 
the marquis quietly slipped the paste ring into his pocket and substituted 
the brilliant on his finger, which was again admired by the players, who 
were ravished at the incomparable beauty of the diamond. 

“ You joke,” said the marquis, “ this diamond is false ; it has been 
declared to be so in this house, where they know what they say.” 

“False!” cried a connoisseur, “ I'll bet fifty—a hundred pistoles that 
the diamond is one-of the finest water.” 

The bet was taken—some of the first jewellers in Paris were called in, 
who all declared that the diamond was worth 200 louis! The confusion 
and shame of Madame Gourdan and Mademoiselle Langon were extreme. 
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They did not know how sufficiently to express their regret. The marquis 
took 


compassion on them. 

“To-morrow,” said he, ‘ you shall have the ring back again. . Shall it 
be at the same hour as before ?” 

This proposal was readily accepted ; and on the following day Made- 
moiselle a for the second time was made a present of the false 
diamond. Marquis de Baudron won his wager twice over, for he 
had-twice deceived La Gourdan and her pupil. 

To return to the connexion of Mademoiselle Lancon with Count Jean 
du Barri.—The rowé soon fell in love with her, and she, it pears, re- 
turned his passion sincerely ; the proof adduced is that he ona often to 
beat her, and she never ran away from him. The truth is, with all his 
brutality he exercised an unbounded influence over her mind and was able 
to make her the willing agent of all his schemes, for he was as inventive 
as he was coarse and dissipated. He was not content that she. should 
merely love himself, but resolved to make her the instrument to advance 
his fortunes, and he succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He was one of those few whom neither the excitement of gaming, the 
attractions of the table, or the thralls of love could keep from the consi- 
deration of his own interests. Constantly at the ear of his mistress, whose 
name, immediately she came to live with him, he changed from Langon to 
L’Ange, he breathed his own nature into her soul ; he compelled her to 
think and act only through him, and walk in his footsteps, and in this 
manner made her a stepping-stone by whose means he ieelland the foot of 
the throne itself without becoming giddy with the height or faltering for 
_ one single instant. 

In the year 1768, Lebel, the first valet-de-chambre of the king, acci- 
dentally met with Jean du Barri. Lebel was the confidant of all the 
king's amours, and to him the infamy is due of having founded the 
Pare-aux-Cerfs at Versailles. Louis XV. was growing old, and had 
become difficult to please. He yearned for the unknown, and Lebel 
exerted all the faculties of his ‘invention to discover it for him. 
He related his anxiety to Jean du Barri, and the astute Gascon at 
once conceived an idea worthy of his character. He invited the 
valet-de-chambre to a dinner, at which his docile mistress was present, 
decorated for the nonce with the title of Countess du Barri, though, 
as he was already married, she could not be his wife, and had not yet 
seen his brother, whose name she was really destined to take; but 
Count Jean was skilfully preparing the future. The word impossible 
found no place in his vocabulary. What he foresaw, took place ; Lebel, 
though dlasé, like his master, was in raptures of admiration, arid gave free 
utterance to his unbounded praises of the beauty, the inexperienced 
youth, and the charming gaiety of the Countess du Barri.. He at once 
decided in his own mind that the treasure he had long been seeking was 
now found, and before he quitted Jean du Barri that day the affair was 
settled between them. 

The picture which Lebel drew for the king of the marvel he had dis- 
covered was such as at once to induce Louis to desire to see her, himself 
unseen the while. It was agreed upon, therefore, between Lebel and Jean 


> du Barri, that at a supper of roués to be given by the latter, the king, 


_ concealed behind some tapestry, should gaze his fill on the sot.disant 
countess of whom the’ valet-de-chambre spoke with much respect, and 
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whose education it, consequently, became necessary to hasten. The two 

preceptors, therefore, counselled her soepeeh Sapa Senae Bevarve 

out this mysterious supper, to forget entirely the tone of the Rue 

de la Feronnerie and rie oie Portes, not to burst into fits of 

scarcely even to smile, to use very moderate gestures, to jest but 

a wel nbdee ah cine to sdhaentnintncadeatetanal Sealine, 

very pi in itself, but rarely heard in high society—in short, to ap- 

pear and reserved, and behave exactly like a real countess, to 

which character she might lay claim without sacrificing one jot of grace, 
wit, or abandon. 

This, no doubt, was very sage counsel, but if it had been implicitly fol- 
lowed, the annals of France might have been unstained by the name of 
Du Barri; it, however, happened otherwise, a sudden thought coming 
into the head of Mademoiselle Lancon that determined her fate. It was 
one of those rapid resolves which give the colour to a whole existence. In 
the midst. of the supper, throwing the advice of Lebel and Jean du Barri 
to the winds, she abandoned herself to her natural disposition, without 

iving a moment’s heed to the thought that the king was hidden behind 
the tapestry ; she cast aside all ideas of modesty and reserve, and plunged 
headlong into the dissipation of the scene, rivalling the wildest present in 
the enjoyment of the moment. Jean du Barri and Lebel thought every 
one was lost by her imprudence. ‘ What,” said they, “ would the king 

ink of her ?” The monarch was ravished, transported, he burnt to throw 
down the barrier eae ag ee abeabbate pater ly new to him ; 
he had discovered a new world in the language and gestures which she 
made use of. Hitherto he had known only vice-—now he had a glimpse 
of something beyond it, and it added a zest to sated pleasure. 

On that very evening Jeanne Vaubernier took: the place of Madame 
de Pompadour in the history of France. It is said, that the Duke de 
Richelieu was no stranger to this negotiation; but his icipation is, to 
say the least, doubtful. He took the ball at the bo but he did not 
set it in motion ; and what proves the fact is, that the Duke de Choiseul, 
his implacable rival and enemy, never once accused him of having got up 
an intrigue which he accused him of turning so much to his account. 
It is true that the Duke de Richelieu was the first to profit by the: Du 
Barri affair, but he was not the instigator of it. 


The eamenerenes of her who was shortly to be known as Madame 
du Barri, _ on the occasion of the king’s journey to Compiégne. 
Her greatness dates from that event, which was not without importance. 


The movements of the king were always closely observed ; the court 
and the noblesse de service, or, as we should say, the lords and ladies in 
waiting, followed him at all times ; and Madame du Barri did not hesitate 
to make her appearance at Compiégne with a brilliant but showy equipage 
and establishment ; her enemies, however, admit that this did not excite 
much scandal, but they say that, if she kept within bounds, the merit was less 
on her part than on that of the king, who was at the time in deep mourning 
for the queen, and conducted Paha rancher apy with some ap- 

of reserve. The only n took fright at perceiving 
ing’s attachment, which he ied rodent only to minister to a momentary 
ys mater he threw himself at the feet of his master, and confessed 
he knew to him of the past life of Jeanne Vaubernier. The king turned 
a deaf ear to his explanations ; Lebel repeated his assertions, wept, and 
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Sneed, end entering into a full disclosure respecting the Ruea des 
Deux Portes and de la Feronnerie, adding, ' 

« Sire, I have deceived you ; she is not even married !” 

So much the worse,” replied the king ; “let her be married at once, 
jest I commit an act of folly.” 

A short time after this scene, Lebel died, and, it is said, of poison. 
But this seems very unlikely, for what motive was there for getting rid of 
him? It could not be the fear of any revelations he might make, for it 
was equally in the power of Jeanne du Barri, and the roués of the su 

to have made the same disclosure. Besides, at the moment when 

: ~~ a — of es du Barri was still a fact to be ac- 
complished, and as the witty French biographer, from whom we partiall 
derive our account, says, he died because snails have no greater patsilage 
than honest men in choosing the precise time of their death. 

But however dissolute the court might have been, and in spite of the 
king’s contempt for public opinion, neither the one nor the other dared to 
acknowledge a favourite who had near her no father, brother, or husband 
to throw over her conduct the shadow of protection or responsibility. 
The situation was unexampled. It was n that the favourite should 
have a husband. Jean du Barri, himself, could not marry her, having a 
wife already ; but he had a brother, Guillaume, and him he proposed. 
This brother made his conditions. He was a spendthrift, a libertine, and 
a gambler, but without the capacity of Jean du Barri. He was offered as 

a sum as he chose to name to accept the purely honorary title of 
husband ; he accepted the terms, and the marriage took place in the church 
of Saint Laurent, in the Faubourg Saint Martin at Paris, on the Ist of 
September, 1768; the notary who drew up the articles, for no formality 
was omitted, was named Le Pot d’Auteuil. 

Henceforward, the king might, without scandal, become the possessor of 
Madame du Barri, since she was now the legitimate wife of another, and 
court morality was fully satisfied. As to the nominal husband, of whom 
it is scarcely necessary to speak, he returned to Toulouse after havin 
exchanged a commodity which had never been his—for a heap of gold, 
which was not long to remain in his possession. Those who are curious 
to know any thing further in connexion with him, may be satisfied by 
learning that a natural son of the husband of Madame du Barri served 
with distinction under the empire, and that at the present day there are 
still members of his family resident at Toulouse and Pompignan. 

But the actual supremacy of Madame du Barri was far from dating from 
the day on which she became the mistress of Louis XV. In spite of what 
the poet has said, that 


When Fortune gives, she gives with both hands full, 


she usually leaves something to crown the happiness of her favourites 
which she reserves for a time. This was the case in the present instance 
There was one—a woman, & rival, an intrigante, restless, jealous, wit 

ina word the sister of the Duke de Choiseul, the minister of Louis XV., 
who had the boldness to protest against the election of the new favourite. 
She was one of those peculiarly delicate personages who think not that it 
is improper for a king to have a mistress—on the contrary, they look upon 
that as quite a natural proceeding—but that his mistress ought to be 
chosen from amongst’ the ranks of the nobility. The Duchess de Gram- 
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mont, the sister of the most influential minister who had ever served the 
king, believed herself powerful enough to raise the standard of revolt, and 
looked upon her victory as certain. The king was much attached to M. 
de Choiseul, for the minister possessed the art of disguising business under 
the aspect of pleasure ; he spoke of the most serious and difficult affairs in 
manner, never touching upon them save at a ball, a hunt- 
ing party, or a supper ; he just skimmed the surface, incidentally adverted 
to them in the course of conversation, and dismissed them with some witty, 
epigrammatic remark. A bon mot softened the disagreeable impression 
by 


t 
: 
L 


caused tidings, a madrigal was the precursor of a new tax. His 
policy in rouge and patches, but neither prevented him from 
getting rid of the Jesuits. 


5 


Du Barri party tried to make advances to the Choiseuls ; the latter 
bristled up at the familiarity. What, said they, did people such as these 
want with them? The Duchess de Grammont did not content herself, 
like her brother, by repelling them with contempt; she became bitterly 
indignant, burst forth into a violent rage and rushed like a fury from 
chateau to chateau, from hotel to hotel, from door to door, to rally the 
ban and arriére-ban of the nobility against this impudent, unrecognised, 
nameless woman, a creature sprung from the pavés of Paris, between a 
market and a charnel house. She proclaimed all she knew of her history, 
and more, tore off every shred of respectability that veiled her, calumniated, 
turned her into ridicule, ex her real position in every society, paid 
j ists to abuse her in the daily papers, and évery ephemeral publica- 
tion, and finally by dint of her influence over M. de Sartines, the lieute- 
nant- of salibe, obtained his consent, express or tacitly implied, to 
publish an infamous song against Madame du Barri which, sung to the air 
of La Bourbonnaise, soon became popular not only in Paris, but through- 
out France. The nature of ‘this song is such as to admit only of our 
quoting the following verse : 

En maison bonne 
Elle a pris des lecons ; 
Elle a pris des lecons 

En maison bonne, 


Chez Gourdan, chez Brisson ; 
Elle en sait long. 


It was a cunning trick thus to make use of the popular voice to direct 
attacks against the monarch who forgot every thing in the arms of a 
detested fevourite ; the people were the waves, the Choiseuls the wind ; 
the wind raised the tempest, but remained invisible. What means had 
Madame du Barri to defend herself against this general outburst ? In 
the first place, by her youth and beauty, and Madame de Grammont was 
no longer — what beauty she once had was gone ; in the next by 
the C » M. de Maupeou, as a set-off against M. de Choiseul. The 
minister who supported Madame de Grammont was a duke, Madame du 
Barri had hers also ; there were even two enlisted on her side, the Duke 
d@’Aiguillon and the Duke de Richelieu. The nobility were for Madame 
de Grammont ; on the of Madame du Barri were the literary men, the 

the artists, and almost all the philosophers. France sided with 

de Grammont, the king with her rival. War was declared 

between the two parties, a long, a terrible, and an envenomed war, such 
as is the war of women, an imprudent war, for every blow aimed at the 
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favourite fell on Louis XV., whose faults were so fatally expatiated 
his successor. The unexampled and formidable ever which Re 
Choiseuls raised against Madame du Barri, has been held to be not 
. the slightest of the causes which developed the germ of the 
nch Revolution. The grave and decorous old age of Louis XIV. had 
caused the errors of his youth to be completely forgotten ; the old 
of Louis XV. had a contrary effect—it ed into one broad view 
i the vices of royalty. Madame de Maintenon had by the excessive 
severity of her morals obtained the pardon of almost all the favourites ; 
the conduct of Madame du Barri revived the recollection of all the royal 
courtesans. ‘The result was a condensation of all past hatreds on Louis 
XV.,; the iniquities of former reigns were all turned against him. 

But formidable as was the array against Madame du Barri, and violent 
the opposition she had to encounter, not only did she bravely bear up 
against it, but in the teeth of the greatest difficulties, had the hardihood to 
attempt to overcome one that had hitherto been looked - as insurmount- 
able. She resolved to ask a favour of the king, of so extravagant a 
nature, that had it been merely hinted at fifty years before, the speaker 
would have been condemned to perpetual exile. 

However abandoned the morals of the court had become since the re- 
gency, there had never been the slightest deviation from the most rigid eti- 

uette. Nothing in that respect had changed since the reign of Louis XIV.; 
i nobility, it is true, degraded themselves to the level of the canaille, but 
the canaille did not become noble. Amongst the greatest distinctions 
conferred at court during the last three centuries, the chiefest was that of 
being presented. In that little word was summed up all that was thought 

living for by those who only lived to bask in the rays of royalty. 

Madame du Barri yearned to be presented. It was Jean du Barri, the 
man who stuck at nothing, who counselled her to make the bold request. 
“To be thus” was “nothing,” unless she could be “ safely thus”—and 
this conventional safety consisted in being placed on an equal footing with 
the princes and princesses of the blood, the great lords and ladies of the 
court, by being recognised in the public presence of the king. At first, the 
young and beautiful countess only hinted at her wish, and Louis merely 
smiled. In ashort time she repeated her request, and the king gaily turned 
it off ; again she renewed her instances, and on every occasion the monarch’s 
opposition became less formidable. She recalled to his memory, tenderly, 
but not without an accent of reproach, that she enjoyed nothing but the 
favour—precious, no doubt, but precarious—of accompanying him on his 
excursions and occupying an obscure apartment in some corner of his 

chiteaux ; she did not sit with him in his carriages, she did not eat at 
his table, nor was admitted to play with him ; no prince, no ambassador, 
no dignitary, came to present his respects to her. Finally, she said, that 
with more love for him than had ever been felt by the Demoiselles de Nesle, 
or by Madame de Pompadour, she enjoyed none of the advantages which 
they had possessed. Why was this difference made ? What was the cause 
of this injustice? The king began to find himself in a strait; he knew 
not what answer to make. The Du Barris attacked him on another side ; 
wy also enlisted the newspapers in their favour, and caused to be inserted 


paragraphs as the following : : | 
“ Madame du Barri continues to merit the attention both of the court 
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and of the town. There is a talk of her being presented. At Versailles 
bets are made for and against the fact. One thing is certain, if 
she attains this honour, there will be changes in the ministry. The 
aversion which M. de Choiseul has shown towards her will not admit of 
i ining his place. She is ay yy MM. Bertin, de Saint Flo- 
rentin, the d’ Aiguillon, the e de Richelieu, and all the dévots, 
will look upon it as a good work, if they succeed, no matter how, 
ousting M. de Choiseul.” , 
A few days after, the same papers (well paid for doing so), stated the 
fact as more and more positive : 
“ The rumour at Versailles is, that Madame du Barri will be presented 
on the 3rd of next month.” 3 
Assailed on every hand, the old king endeavoured at last, merely to 
break his fall, by compromising the matter, which he thought to do by 
giving to Madame du Barri the apartments which Madame de Pompadour 
occupied at Versailles. This, he thought, would be installation, but 
pry ind the court would murmur but little, and the countess, 


é 


rtly satisfied, would be patient for a time. He reckoned without his 

ost. The countess was not satisfied, and moreover, M. de Noailles, who 
was the governor of the chateau, raised his voice against it. The latter 
was silenced without much difficulty, but the king was obliged to give 
his consent to the presentation, which was fixed for the 25th of January, 
1769. 

It is useless to remark, as the facts speak for themselves, that the king 
grew daily fonder of Madame du Barri. _It was a complete fascination 
which possession of every faculty, and rendered him deaf and insen- 
sible to all the prayers and solicitations of those nearest to him, who 
sought to deter him from the scandal of this presentation. He was im- 
penetrable alike to satire as to grave requests, and the former was not 
wanting, for Voltaire himself, from his retreat at Fernay, wrote some sati- 
rical verses on the amours of his sovereign and constant enemy ; this 
gibing humour, however, was not of long duration, for the cunning old 
fox soon discovered in what quarter the wind lay, and, changing his tone, 
— denied the verses, and prepared his most polished prose to com- 
pliment her who not only knew how to pardon, but how not to re- 
member. 

The presentation was accordingly resolved on, and Madame de Bearn 
was selected as the god-mother of the débutante—the person, that is, upon 
whom devolved the necessary task of presenting. It was a lucky thing 
for Madame de Bearn that the function, disdainfully refused by all the 
other ladies of quality, fell to her lot. Her debts were paid, her son re- 
ceived a valuable appointment, and other members of her family were not 
forgotten. Still, however, the presentation was delayed, the princesses 
having been instigated by the Choiseuls to oppose it. ‘The king made 
another move : he gave the apartments saniled ty the late dauphiness to 
his mistress, whom he thus advanced one step, until he was able to grant 
her the highest ; in his eyes the apartments of Madame de Pompadour 
were no longer good enough for her. Meantime, the animosity ajainst 
the favourite continued to increase, while she, always gay and charming, 
amused herself, under the gilded roofs of Versailles, by tossing oranges 
about the rooms, exclaiming with every jerk, 
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Choiseul! Saute, Praslin !” | 
Praslin (the ancestor of the unhappy man whose tragic acts have 
effaced even by the great events in France, which still occupy 
mind), was the cousin of the Duke de Choiseul, and had been 
by him Minister for Foreign Affairs, when the latter assumed 

direction of the ministries of the war and naval departments. They 
entertained the same views, shared the same successes, and partook of the 
same reverses, for when the Duke de Choiseul was exiled to Chanteloup, 
the Duke de Praslin was sent to Vaux. 

As it was to be feared that the king becoming sated with the charms of 
the countess might become more difficult as to the presentation, it became 
necessary to carry the question, no matter at what price. Jean du Barri 
again came forward as the grand adviser. After a few days of lassitude 
and sadness, Madame du Barri threw herself at the feet of the king and 
earnestly entreated of him to shield her from the calumnies of her enemies 
erage to her being presented. This mark of esteem would make 

silent, without it she should die of shame and grief. Perhaps in 

ing thus, she may have been sincere, for there is no origin, however 
humble, which enables a young and beautiful woman to endure the insults 
of those whose enmity she has provoked by no injustiee on her own part. 
A few days afterwards the following appeared in the papers :— 

‘On Friday evening the 24th, the king on his return from hunting 
announced a presentation for the following day, it was to be unique and 
one that had been under consideration for some time ; his majesty finally 
declared that it was to be that of Madame du Barri. On thesame evening 
a jeweller waited on the countess with a paruwre valued at 100,000 francs. 
On the morrow the attendance at court was more numerous than that 
which preceded the marriage of the Duke de Chartres, so much so, indeed, 
that the king, astonished at the deluge of spectators, inquired if the palace 
were on fire.” 

From far and near numbers indeed came to witness this novel coronation. 
The immense place d’armes of Versailles, and the three superb avenues 
which lead to it, were from dawn to mid-day filled with people on foot, in 
carriages, and on horseback. It was acuriosity ill requited, for what could 
they hope to see? Madame du Barri had no distance to go ; her carriage 
simply made the round of the royal court without any body outside being 
aware of it. But it was enough that she was to be presented at all, to set 
every body in motion for twenty leagues round. None of the rumours 
which spoke of slights attendant on the ceremony were realised upon the 
occasion. It had been said that the outraged princesses, the — of 
Louis XV. would rise and leave the court in disgust, that the Duke de 
Choiseul would resign his portfolio, and that the court itself would disap- 
pear en masse. Nothing of the kind happened. The gilded doors were 
thrown open ; Madame du Barri, not without some emotion, made her 
reverence first to the king and then to the three princesses, all of whom 
received her most graciously. It had also been asserted that if she threw 
open her own apartments on the day of presentation, they would be 
entirely deserted. She did so, and the rooms were thronged with courtiers. 
Almost every great name in France was heard there—Conti, Soubise, 
Richelieu, d’ Aiguillon, d’Ayen, all—except the immediate partisans of the 
Duke de Choiseul ; for the neutrals, those who had to complain of the 
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minister and those who could not expect any thing from him, swelled the 
number of Madame Du Barri’s adherents. It is true there were more men 
than women, and that of the latter there were but few to accompany her to 
Marly a few days after her presentation, notwithstanding the most assi- 
duous efforts were made to gain them over. The ladies of the court affected 
to object to her manners and style of conversation, in which her expletives 
were not the most choice. Théveneau de Morande gives an instance of 
this in describing a card-party at Marly when seated amidst dukes and 
marquises, and on the point of losing the game, she exclaimed with more 
‘energy than refinement, “ Ah/ je suis frite!’’ But the stories that are 
told of her in this particular, as in many others which tend to throw ridi- 
cule upon her, have their origin most likely in envy at her sudden greatness, 
Let us turn to the really bright side of her character, and there we shall 
find that the more she rose in favour, the more simple, amiable, modest, 
and kind she became. She never inflicted punishment, nor exacted ven- 
geance, and the king was consequently in a state of perpetual astonishment. 
**] shall be obliged,” said he often to her, “to sell the Bastille, you send 
nobody there !” 








CHEE R UP, CHEER UP AGAIN! 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


Cueer up, cheer up again, 
Whate’er may be your fate ; 
There’s a morn for every night, 
A love for every hate! 
There’s an hour of doubt and dread 
For all to know and feel ; 
But there never was a wound 
That time would fail to heal! 
Whatever be your fate, 
To break from sorrow’s chain, 
It ne’er can be too late, 
And so—cheer up again. 


Cheer up, cheer up again! 
Tis madness to repine, 
When a struggle will do much 
Whatever grief be thine ; 
There's a place for ev’ry one, 
In this wide world, never doubt, 
If the heart be only firm, 
And resolved to find it out! 
Whatever be your fate, 
To break from sorrow’s chain, 
It can never be too late 
So cheer up! Cheer up again 
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EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST.* 


Tue East will always find its vindicators. - Frivolity and levity may 
cast a temporary ridicule upon the solemn and sacred past, but feelings 
so alien to a just appreciation of lands that cradled religion and civilisation 
eannot prevail long. Thoughtful minds sufficiently disciplined to sympa- 
thise with and to understand the great lessons of antiquity, will come 
forth ever and anon, to echo the truths of early religion, and of a primeval 
civilisation. Here, for example, is an author—a lady, too—but a lady 
trained by long habits of intellectual inquiry ; upon whom the contem- 
plation of Eastern life both present and past has had just the effect that 
such a contemplation ought to have. She returns from her journey 
her intellect crowded with new ideas, her heart full of new impressions, 
her whole mind chastened by a world of new associations. 


Egypt (says Miss Martineau, when under the immediate influence of the ruins 
of a city of a hundred gates) is not the country to go to for the recreation of 
travel. Itis too suggestive and tooconfounding to be met but in the spirit of study. 
One’s powers of observation sink under the perpetual exercise of thought, and the 
lightest hearted voyager, who sets forth from Cairo eager for new scenes and 
days of frolic, comes back an antique, a citizen of the world of six thousand 

ago, kindred with the mummy. Nothing but large knowledge and sound 
habits of thought can save him from returning perplexed and borne down ;— 
unless indeed it be ignorance and Jevity. A man who goes to shoot crocodiles, 
and flog Arabs, and eat ostriches’ eggs, looks upon the monuments as so many 
strange old stone heaps, and comes back “bored to death with the Nile,” as 
we were told we should be. He turns back from Thebes, or from the first 
cataract, perhaps without having even seen the cataract, when within a mile 
of it, as in a case I know ; and he pays his crew to work night and day, to get 
back to Cairo as fast as possible. He may return gay and unworn : so may the 
true philosopher, to whom no tidings of man in any age come amiss ; who has 
no prejudices to be painfully weaned from, and an imagination too strong to be 
overwhelmed by mystery and the rush of a host of new ideas. But for all 
between the two extremes of levity and wisdom, a Nile voyage is as serious a 
labour as the mind and spirits can be involved in; a trial even to health and 
temper such as is little dreamed of on leaving home. The labour and care are 
well bestowed, however, for the thoughtful traveller can hardly fail of return- 
ing from Egypt a wiser, and therefore a better man. 


This is the kind of traveller with whom it is pleasant to go along hand 
in hand. Resolute to receive the true impressions of the country, how- 
ever serious and solemn they may be, and yet imaginative enough also to 
kindle with the fire that is breathed into the being of this day, by the 
philosophy of a remote antiquity; we feel that with such a compa- 
nion, we are certain of instruction and equally sure of whatever delight 
there is in intellectual improvement. 

Miss Martineau takes little note at starting of Alexandria; she 
hastened through the dreary city almost without a novel remark, only 
wondering how any one, after seeing the beauty of Cairo, and enjoying 
the antiquities of Sea Egypt, would come back to it, who could leave 
the country in any other way. But there is an anecdote told, in con- 
nexion with the Mahmoudiyah canal, which we have not yet met 
elsewhere. 


Mo: Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. 3 vols. Edward 
oxon, 
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Heat mg is proud of this canal, as men usually are of achievements for 
ey ha 


which ve extravagantly ; and he still brings his despotic will to 
bear upon it, in ‘i Minnce of nature and circumstance. I was told to-day of his 
transmission of Lord Hardinge by it, when Lord Hardinge and every body else 
believed the canal to be im le from want of water. This want of water 
was duly represented to the pasha ; but as he still declared that Lord Hardinge 
should go by that way and no meaner one, Lord Hardinge had only to wait 
and see how it would be managed. He went on board the steamer at Alex- 
andria, and proceeded some way, when a bar of dry ground appeared, extend- 
ing across the canal. But this little inconvenience was to be no impediment. 
A thousand soldiers appeared on the banks, who waded to the steamer, and 
fairly shouldered it, with all its passengers, and carried it over the bar. The 
same thing happened at the next dry P ce, and the next; and thus the pasha 
is able to say that he forwarded Lord Hardinge by his own steamer, on his 


own great canal, 


Alas! poor old pasha—a great man with all his faults—his race is 
now nearly run, and,.as is generally the case in the East, his canal will 
dry up as quickly as his bones, and for the Mahmoudiyah, we shall soon 
. have an Abbasiyah or a Daoudiyah. Such is the history of almost all 
great works undertaken under a pure despotism. Being the whim of 
one person, instead of the offspring of combined: intelligence and ex- 
perience, such improvements seldom last longer than the mind that 
created them, and lived to keep them up. 

Miss Martineau was not one of those persons who could look for the 
first time on the pyramids without emotion. She had been assured that 
she should be disappointed. 


So far from being disappointed (she says), I was filled with sarprise and 
awe ; and so far was I from having anticipated what I saw, that I felt as if I 
had never before looked upon any thing so new as those clear and vivid 
masses, with their sharp blue shadows, standing firm and alone on their ex- 
panse of sand. Ina few minutes they appeared to grow wonderfully larger ; 
and they looked lustrous and most imposing in the evening light. 


The party did not see much of Cairo on the first visit ; their time was 
solely occupied with preparations for an ascent of the river. It is curious 
to mark how the English failing of hurry in travelling manifested itself 
here. There happened to be a Scotch and an American party going up 
at the same time, and all the energies, both of ladies and gentlemen, 
were devoted to the struggle as to who should be off first. The calm, con- 
templative mind of Miss Martineau seems for the time being to have been 
carried away by this peculiarly national impulse, and even the details of 
the first few days = on the glorious old river are like the description of 
a sete on the Thames. It is evident that Eastern life had not yet 
taught its two great practical lessons of patience and repose. Another 
lesson of Eastern life might perhaps have been learnt to advantage before 
the start, and that would have been to dispense with luxuries. The list 
of good things, including fruit, wines, spices, chocolate, arrow-root, &c. 
&e., conveyed on board the dahabiyah, is quite terrific. After the native 
music, always in the minor key, the numerous birds that enliven the pro- 
gress were the first objects that attracted attention. What Miss M. calls 
“the crested woodpecker” is, we suppose, the Hoopoe. The third great ob- 
ject was the valley of the river. Miss M. says that her attention had been 
previously called to the complaints of readers 6f Eastern travels, that after 
all their reading they knew no more what the Egyptian valley looked like 
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than if it had never been visited. This failure of description is to 
the banks being higher than the eye of the spectator on the deck of” his 
boat, and the sinking of the land from the banks to the mountains. The 
remedy was of course to go ashore as often as possible, and to mount every 
e eminence. 
I found this so delightful (says Miss Martineau), and every wide view that 1 
obtained: included so much that was wonderful and beautiful, tliat mounting 
became an earnest pursuit with me. I carried compass and note- 
book, and noted down what I saw from eminence to eminence, along the whole 
, from Cairo to the second cataract. Sometimes I looked abroad from 
the top of Pylon, sometimes from a rock on the banks; sometimes from a 
eclivity of the interior ; once from a mountain above Thebes, and once 
es the summit of the great pyramid. My conclusion is, that I differ en- 
tirely from those who sort of the sameness of the aspect of the couutry. 
The constituent features of the landscape may be more limited in number than 
in other tracts of a country ofa thousand miles ; but they are so grand and so 
beautiful, so strange, and brought together in.such endless diversity, that I can- 
not conceive that any one who has really seen the country can complain of its 
monotony. Each panoramic survey that I made is nowas distinct in my mind 
as the imuges I retain of Niagara, lona, Salisbury Plain, the Valais, and Lake 


Garda. 

\Miss Martineau repeats the old story of the monks of the Coptic con- 
yent near Beni-sooeef, leaping and racing down the rocks and rushing 
inte the water, struggling against the current to board them for a bak- 
sheesh. But this has been frequently denied, and it is stated by, those 
who have carefully inquired into the matter, that it is not the monks, but 
certain poor Christians, dwellers around the convent, who play the part 
of importunate beggars on the Nile. Another observation may as well 
be made here, as we have adopted Miss Martineau’s orthography for 
Beni-sooeef and baksheesh. Miss M. says in her preface, that if any 
English reader complains of her altering the look of familiar Egyptian 
names it is enough to reply that Mr. Lane knows better than any one, and 
that she copies from him. Now this is very good so far, and many of 
the names, as Asyoot for Siout, Adfou for Edfou, Aswan for Assouan, 
and others, are manifest improvements ; but still we are not quite prepared 
to agree with Mr. Lane in his Anglo-Indian system of representing the 
long vowels by two English vowels, as the long u by two oo’s and the 
long i by two ee’s. The Arabic has in reality noe nor o, why, there- 
fore, represent long i and u by ee’s and oo’s? The only reason we can 
see is to obviate the inconvenience, as we have not a long i and u in our 
language, of expressing such in printing by a superimposed mark ; and 
as this is an important consideration, so without admitting the correct- 
ness of the system, we will follow Miss Martineau in her nomenelature. 

Arrived at Asyoot, on the ascent upwards, Miss Martineau complains 
grievously of the misery of being stared at by alleyes. The gentlemen 
of her party, she says, wondered at her uneasiness and disapproved of it, 
but we can truly sympathise with her. The look of true Mohammedan 
hatred and contempt of the Christian, especially in remote places, is 
never to be entirely got over, and is everywhere the greatest penalty of 
Eastern travel. The caves at Asyoot suggest a first glance at the 
past :— 

In the pits of these caves were the mummies lying when Camb was 
busy at Thebes, overthrowing the Colossus in the plain. And long after came 
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the upstart Greeks, relating here their l ersonal adventures in India under 
their ans Alexander, and calling the place Lycopolis, the ancient name of 
t place. and laid the ashes of their dead in some of the caves. And long 
after came the Christian anchorites, and lived a hermit life in these rock 
abodes. Among them was Jolin of Lyeopolis, who was consulted as an oracle 
bw t Emperor ‘Pheodostus, as bv many others, trom bis supposed knowledge 
oft tut ty. A tavoutrite eunuch, Lutropius, was sent hither trom Constanti- 
nople, to learn from ¢ e hermit wera would be the event ot the eiwil war, | 
‘ considered the times of the En perol Theodosius old times. llow modern 
do they ay ron the boll-sid Asvoot! 


The satistacti nh @Xpe rieneed upon determining, Ww ith unaided eve, from 
the mere fact of appropriateness of situation, the site of Antieopolis— 
ta i 


. 


the Ombte of the Eeyvptians—gave rise to a fine speculative train of 


It | Wel fo tirave the ¢ nee of a fairy vite, if should be like none of the 
Ne nv childhood, in readiness tor such an oceasion. 
lt sli uidbe tora great Wwinhowlne fan, such as would, without inyury to human 
eves andlungs, blow away the sand which buries the monuments of Egypt. 
What a scene would be laid open then! One statue and sarcophagus, brought 

om Memphis, was buried 130 feet below the mound surtace. Who knows 
but that the greater part of old Memphis, and of other glorious cities, lies 
almost unharmed under the sand! Who can say what armies of sphinxes, 


what sentinels of coloss , t start u }? On the banks of the river, or come 
forth from the hill sides of the interior, when the cloud of sand had been wafted 
away ! Phe ruins which we now go to study might then appear occupying 


only eminences, while below might be ranges of pylons, miles of colonnade, 
et, and gods and goddesses sate in their sanctuaries. What quays 
lon li ile, andthe banks of forgotten canals! What terraces and flights 
of wide shallow steps! What architectural steps might we not tind for Looo 
| long the river, where now the orange sands lie so smooth and light as 
to show the trackh—the clear foot-print—of everv beetle that comes out to bask 


ithe sun! = But is better as it is. If we could once blow away the sand, 

to discover the temples and palaces, we should next want to rend the rocks, to 

lav open the tombs; and Heaven knows what this would set us wishing further. 

lt is best as itis; for the time has not come tor the full discovery of the trea- 

sot Egvpt lt is best as it is.——‘Phe sand is a fine means of preservation, 

1 the present inhabitants perpetuate enough of the vames to serve for 
when the day for explanation shall come. 

Owing to the season of the vear, the prevalence of the north wind 

PAN ible to the ascent, a id the state of the w aters, the party ascended 


tor thr cataracts with as little delay als possible, le: aving the e ‘xplor: ition of 
ancient sites to the return. ‘The activity and physical energy e xhibited 


by the natives upon the ascent of the cataract, struck Miss Martineau 
very strongly, and she draws a contrast from it that will foree a smile 


bably the only time of inv lite, the periecton of savage faculty >and truly it isan 
Imposing sight. The quickness of movement and apprehension, the strength and 
suppleness of frame, and the power « it expe rience in all conce rned this day, col- 


| tele the great peculiarity ot this day to be my seeing for the first, and pro- 


trasted strane ly With mmages ot » by WOK-WOrm and the professional man at 


home, who can scarcely use their Peter senses, or conceive of any con- 


trol over external realities 


Philoe had been passed previously, and the feelings experienced on 
first setting foot on the holy islaud. are expressed in enthusiastic lan- 
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What a moment it was, just before, when we first saw Philoe, as we came 
round the point—saw the crowd of temples looming in the mellow twilight! 
And what a moment it was now, when we trod the soil, as sacred to wise old 
races of men as Mecca now to the Mohammedan, or Jerusalem to the Chris- 
tian; the huge propyla, the sculpture ‘d walls, the colonnades, the hypaethral 
temple, all standing in full majesty, under a flood of moonlight? The most 

sacred of ancient oaths was in my mind all the while, ; { breathed into me 
from without; the awful oath, * By lim who sleeps i in Pp hiloe "  Hlere, sur- 
rounded by the imperishable Nite, slee ping to the everlasting music of its dis- 
tant cataract, and watched over by lis Isis, whose temple seems made to stand 
for ever, was the beneficent Osiris believed to lie. ‘There are many holy islands 
scattered about the seas of the world; the very name is sweet to all ears ; and 
no one has been so long and so deeply sacred as this. 

The last point attained by the travellers was Abooseer, and there on 
the naked rock, and there only, Miss Martineau inscribed her name by 
the side of that of Belzoni and other E eyptian travellers and explorers. 
“Our names,” says Miss Martineau, * will not be found in any te mple 
or tomb. If ever we do such a thing, may our names be public ly held 
up to shame, as I am disposed to pub ish those of the carvers and 
scribblers who have forfeited their right to privacy, by inseribing their 
names Where they can never be effaced 1” 

On the descent commenced what Miss Martineau calls her course of 
study of the monuments. As this consists ef an historical sketch, de- 
rived mainly from Mr. Sharpe's admirable work, and afterwards of 
details, the explanations of which are derived from Sir G. Wilkinson, 
we shall Jimit our notice to one or two points of general interest. In 
the first place, the general impression received by Miss Martineau, in 
revard to the are hitectune and sculpture, was that ‘of be ‘auty. 


| know that it is useless to repeat it here ; for | meet everywhere at home 
people, who think, as I did before 1 went, s it between books, plates, and the 
stiff and peculiar character of Egyptian architecture and sculpture, Egyptian 
art inay be almost as well known and conceived of in England as on the spot. 
I can only testify, without hope of being believed, that it is not so; that in- 
stead of ugliness, I found beauty ; instead of the grotesque, I found the solemn ; 
and where I looked for rudeness, from the primitive character of art, [ found 
the sense of the soul more effectually reached than by works, which are the 
result of centuries of experience and experiment. 


The consciousness of this great feature of beauty in Egyptian se ulp- 
ture, appears to have first re vealed itself at Isna (Esneh). 


It was here, and now, that I was first taken by surprise with the beauty ;— 
the beauty of every thing ;—the sculptured columns, with their capitals, all of 
the same proportion, and the outline, though exhibiting in the same group, 
the lotus, the date-palm, the doum-palm, and the tobacco :—the decorations— 
each one, with its fulness of meaning—a delicately sculptured message to all 
generations, through all time ;—and above all, the faces. IT had fancied the 
faces, even the portraits, grotesque ; but the type of the old Egyptian face has 
great beauty, though a beauty little rese ‘mbling that which later ages have 
chosen for their type. It rese mbles, however, some actual modern faces. In 
the sweet girlish countenances of Isis and Athor, I have often observed a like- 
less to persons—and especially one very pretty one—at home. 


The beauty of the Sphinx, of the faces of Ramases, and of the 
Osirides, is spoken of in the highest terms, as full ‘“ of moral grace” 
and of “soul.” Nor is the expression of the face injured by its features 
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revailing expression, and sternness is 
nd woddesses,” says Miss Martineau 


union of fixity and benevolence :’ 


unt for ther having been once wore. 


till l cannot doubt their being the 


adored. Vigilant, serene, benign, here 


ly into the early powers and condi- 
l ot Such conceptiot > Of abstract 


l can Imagine no experience mot 
nywhere trom pole to pole, than that 


nd on the ecclesiastical sculptures of 
do, bow abstract and how lofty wei 
{ world ss traveller | 
1 | also enriched by comprehen- 
Priteiies in) ts various cirenm- 
ft he mav hb irtled, by the eviden 
y 4 { j gE ct { a form | hy 
And t nn lie f es downwa 
\\ 2 more astomls d | will 
ry « ! { dl leat tems Of bDe- 
{ (1! . ne me Ob tlhe 


L still at the sight—the Pair. There 


‘the plain, serene and vigilant, still 
of ages and the ec lipse of evpt. 

stic as this Patr has been con- 
Nothing even in nature certainly ever 


torm in my childhood, nor any aspect 


ticed before quitting the Valley 
yptian mina of the state ot 
lramount all others as connected 


ws of the matter are that these 


‘ . , . > | 
lL or modified by the structure of the eountrv, and she 


, ; . : ~~ 
a i CuUuriou subect as follows :— 
: 


: | } | . . . . 
could not dream of consigning then 


rs, which w too sacred to receive any meaner body than the 


{ Osiris; nor must any other be placed within reach of its 
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in preparation for it. ‘The unseen world became all in all to them, and the 
visible world and present life of little more importance than as the necessary 
introduction to the higher and greater. ‘The imagery before their eyes perpe- 
tually sustained these modes of thought. EF verywhe ‘re they had in’ presence 
the svmbols of the worlds of death and life ; the limited scene of production, 
activity and change :—the valley with its verdure, its floods, and its busy mul- 
titudes, who were all incess: untls passing away, to be succeeded by the ir like ; 
while, as a boundary to this scene of lite, lay the region of death, to their view 
unlimited, and ever: istinely silent to the human ear. Their image ry of death 
was wholly suggested by the scene ry of their shade, Our exception of this is 
much t injure ‘d by our having been familiarised with it first through the ignorance 
and vulgarised Greek adoption rotit, in their imagery of Charon, Styx, Cerberus, 
and Rhadamanthus ; but if we ean forget these, and look upon the older 
records with fresh eyes, it is ine xpre ssibly interesting to contemplate thesym- 
bolical representations of death by the oldest: of the L eyptians, be fore Greek or 
Persian was heard of in the world; the passage of the dead across the river or 
lake of the valley, attended by the conductor of souls, the god Anubis; the 
formidable dog, the guardian of the mansion of Osiris (or oe divine abode) ; 
the balance in which the heart or deeds of the deceased are we igne dd against 
the symbol of integrity ; the infant Harpocrates—the e mble moot a new life, 
seated before the throne of the judge ; the range of) assessors hens are to _ 
nounce on the lite of the being come up to judgment ; and finally the judge 
himself, whose suspended sceptre is to give the sign of acceptance or condem- 
nation. Here the deceased has crossed the living valley and river ; and in the 
caves of the death region, where the how] of the wild dog is heard by night, is 
this process of judgment going forward ; aud none but those who have seen the 
contrasts of the region with their own ec ves,—none who have received the idea 
through the hosrowed imagery of the Gre eks, or the traditions of any other 
people,—ean have any adequate notion how the mortuary ideas of the primi- 
tive Egyptians, and, through them, of the civilised world at large, have been 
originated by the everlasting conflict of the Nile and the Desert. 


We should have liked to have transferred to our pages the contempla- 
tions upon the antiquity of Thebes, but have only room to add that Miss 
Martineau’s arguments against the possibility ‘of the pamtings in the 
caves of Benee Hasan being the representation of the arrival of Joseph’s 
Lrethren, are, notwithstanding our strong prepossessions on the subject, 
too foreible to . hastily rejected. 

Returned to Cairo, the past with all its mysteries had to give way to 
the present beh all its inconsisteucies. Painted tombs were enna inged 
for streets and bazaars, pyramids for mosques, and a nation in the abstract 

— people only living in the ideas they have bequeathed to us—for 
actual society in Cairo. Miss Martineau’s good spirits accomp vanied her 
in the change. ‘There are few gayer things i in life,” she ‘says, ‘ for 
one who chooses to be gay, than a visit to Cairo. There is nothing so 
wonderful and romantic in the whole social world as an Arabian ci ity : ‘and 
Cairo is the queen of Arabian cities.” She was luc ‘ky also in her time, 
for she was present at the féte of the birth of the ron t, and witnessed 
the return of Mahhmil. Through the kindness of Mrs. Arden, Miss 
Martineau was also enabled to see that great feature of Eastern life—the 
hareem. “If we are to look for a hell on earth,” says Miss Martineau, 

‘it is where polyg ramy exists ;” and yet the very first thing she witnessed 
Ol OX: unining r into the worki ing of the i institution was in its favour. It was 
a chief lady, ‘ill and miserable from erief, for the loss of a baby belonging 
to a white girl in the hareem! ‘The impression received by both the 
Kuglish ladies was pretty nearly the same. Of the women met with in 
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this state, Mrs. Arden says pointedly enough,  * Lovely mystery ! one 
- nose, cheeks, and chin beautifully tattooed ; the countenance deyoid 
of intelligence, coarse in expre sion.” “—— of ladies of higher rank, 
who had access to many hareems, says, “ During my 
t I never saw one beautitul woman, nor even one that woul | 
attra f common attention mm a ball-room 1) England. | Saw only some 
less ugly than oth rs, ies eat Turkish, Cireassian, Syrian, Arab, Nubian, 
\by s inian: imdeed the finest person altogether amongst the hundred 

chosen ones hel | have seen was an Abyssinian ; she was black as jet, 
bout tive feet six inches in h wht, an lost lovely ficure and good face, 
» complete her very appearance, dressed in black entirely : 


the girdle above the hips only being of gold. She was very like a hand- 


some demon Wantiiag the tail. 
Wi I t] (savs Miss Martineau) about twentv more women,—some 
yes tor all ve som looking, but none handsome. Some few 
‘, 1 the rest verv heht—Nubians or Abvssinians and Circassians, 
tf ©) the best figures, as L pieture, in the hareem, was a Nubian 
l. moan! lo tL watered silk, embroidered with black, looped up in 
Lv lack boddice. — T! ie richness of the gav-printed 
tsa leeves surprised us; the finest shawls could hardly have 
tt One eracet | had her pretty haan will shown bv a tight- 
Pheir | ids were dressed much like the chief ladv’'s. ‘Two, 
wlio ist have been sisters, if not twins, had patches between the eyes. One 
tid was barefoot, and several were without shoes. “Though there were 
tt whole large number who conld be ealled particularly pretty indi- 
yt ne was, on the whole, exceedingly striking as the rei alisation of 
it ol knew before but as in a dream 
\| kton Milnes tells us in his * Palm Leaves” that even to dream 
of the beauty hid within > ireem is forbidden 
As each Muslim his hareem 
Guards even from a jealous dream ; 
but Ienelish ladies would drive even os wish to dream from its haunting 
y)! \ hh \hi- Ma weau especial] 9 all astern ladies were “dull, 
less, brutish, or peevish.” She stigmatises polygamy as degrading 
nd revolting, and her denunciation of this abominable convention: em. 


for itis not a phase of rimitive manners, is well merited. 
here is one subject more before we leave Cairo. Miss Martineau saw 


there the oft-talked-of Leap agen All his experiments were failures— 
total and ludicrous failures, she says;—but notwithstanding this, her opinion 


was (and she was we " qualitied by her own mesmeric susceptibility to 
on is an affair of mesmerism, but that this old man himself 
probably does not know it. ‘+1 am disposed to think,” she says, “ that 
there was originally no Imposture about the matter at all; that the 
magician did not then understand the causes of his suecess, and does not 
»w understand the causes of his failures. If he continues to take fees 

hope of success of course he is an impostor ; but if he believes 
that his success or failure depends on the pleasure of spirits whom he pro- 


pitiates, he may be alw ws hoping for success, and m: ly think it wrong 


, 


to refuse the yp el 
ln travelling from the Nile to Mount Sinai,” says Miss Martineau, 


| 


‘the chief interest is in following the track of the Israelites; and the 
person one thinks most of is Mos ses.’ Pity, this being the case, that 
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travellers do not possess themselves of more accurate information regard - 
ing the ancient configuration of the country before they launch forth in 
wild and groundless speculations upon this important question, Miss 
Martineau speaks upon this point with a well-timed distrust. 





I have no wish to prove that in the first instance we followed the Hebrew 
track. Most of our party, | believe, were convinced that we did ; and among 
those so convinced, was the clergyman. I do not see that sufficient evidence 
exists to give even a pre ponder: ince of probability, and T have there or ne 
opinion on the subject. When once on the other side of the Gulf of Suez, 
the route is, for the most part, clear enough. The doubt is between coat routes 
from the Nile to the Red Sea; that by which travellers now go straight from 
Cairo to Suez, and the more southerly one, called Wadee-el-Tiheh, the Valles 
of the Wandering. This name shows which way tradition points out. 


Nothing is more certain, than that in the time of the Exodus, the Red 
Sea had a ‘tench more northerly extent than it has at present. Hahirath, 
afterwards Heroopolis, was situated upon a gulf of the same name more 
extensive than that of Suez, and now only lake and marsh or dry land. 
At the same period, there existed another and an eastern arin of the 
Nile, which flowed through the valley of the ancient Red Sea’s canal, 
and through the ( ‘vocadile lakes to the sea. There was further a line of 
cities, situated alone the banks of this eanal which ean be identified with 
the reeorded outward route of the Ilebrew host. ‘Thuis line of country is 
remote from either of the two routes 3 which Miss Martineau cousi- 
dered the doubt to lay. How the gulf of Te roopolis came to be sepa- 
rated from the sea is recorded at le neth i mi Tsatah x, 15. 

Travelling in the desert, like travelling on the Nile, has undergzone 
creat changes im modern times. It forees an involuntary smile to read 
of arepast of which butter from Lreland, ale from England, wine from 
Spain, ham from Germany, bread and mutton from Cairo and Suez, 
cheese from Holland, and water from Madras, for med apart; having 
been indulged in among the dreary sands at the wells of Moses; and we 
spitefully long for when these luxuries shall be exe mt anged for the tender 
cares of the redouktal le oe Hussein. Luckily, however, the party 
were accompanied by a Mr. G—, who so ti imed the lion of the desert, 

hat he was convineed that he (Mr. (;——) was the greatest man in 
in ope. On the w: ay from Sinat to Akaba, the party were evabled to 
follow a diiferent route from that taken by Burekl: dt, Laborde, and Dr. 
Robinson, and Miss Martineau speaks in eestasies of two valleys, which 
they met with on this new route—Wadee-el-Ain and Wadee Weteer. 
Of the first she savs, “ We all knew Switzerland ; and we all agreed 
that not even there had we seen any thing so magnificent as this Wadee- 

-Ain-—the Valley of the Spring.” But these were —— stripped 
naked.” while the rorge of Wadee Weteer was clothed with vegetation, 
chiefly tamarisks and as sphodel—and the effeet, the white sand underfoot, 
the verdure skirting the mountains, and the precipitous rocks of a rich 

1 hue, rising so as to narrow the sky, and to lessen the giare to a pl u- 
cant light, was such as to fill the party with delight. 

The description of Petra is animated, but Miss Martineau Is no joneer 
o enthusiastic as when among the monuments of Egypt. This is stil! 

re A iagh ticularly the ease as she advances into Palestine and Syria. It 
is quite evident that Syria ar id the Holy Land ought to be vis tel before 

Nile _ The impression communicated by the immensity of the Ezyp- 
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tian monuments overshadows almost every thing in the East. A curious 
circumstance that occurred while the party were at the rock city, shows 

of what great import: ince it is to let no opportunity escape of bringing 
home correct copies of inscriptions. On the 22nd of March the whole of 
2 facade near the Kashne, which contained one of the few remaining and 
uncopic d Greek inscriptions at Petra, fell down bodily, and the far- a 
work is now gone for ever. Notwithstanding the change that time is 
effecting, the researches of the party, which were mien on for some 
davs, notwithstanding Sheikh Hussein’s customar y tricks, attest that there 
is still much to be done at Petra. 

Miss Martineau is herself, for a moment again, at Jerusalem. 

I can searcely remember the time when I did not know familiarly all its 
hills, and its gates, and its temple courts, so as to read the New Testament as 
with a plan in my head. Bat IT never had the slightest conception of that 
beauty which now at once enabled me to enter into the exultation of David, 
and the onan of Nehemiah, and the generous concern of ‘Titus, and the 
ride of the Saracen, and the enthusiasm of the Crusader. The mournful love 
of the Hols ( itv crew from day to day, as I became familiar with its precincts ; 
but no single view so took me by surprise as that which we obtained in the 
course of our walk this first dav. 

There is a strange charm in the mere streets, from the picturesque character 
of the walls and archways. The old walls of yellow stone are so beautifully 
tufted with weeds, that one longs to paint every angle and projection, with its 
mellow colouring, and dangling and trailing garlands. And the shadowy arch- 
ways, where the vaulted roofs intersect each other, till they are lost in th 
dazzle of the sunshine beyond, are like a noble dream. 

With regard to the English mission she speaks most unfavourably, 
both of its progress and prospects. In the first place, none but the weak, 
the ignorant, or the mat and immoral are, she says, converted. In the 
escond, as the converts become outeasts from their own people, they 
inust be maintained by those who have converted them. When once the 
mission becomes an alims-house affair before the eves of the city—a city 
full of Mohammedans and Jews who already regard the Protestant Chris- 
tians with utter conte aaph-<-tne re is an end to all hope of converting any 
but the alms-house order of pe ople—the needy and the lazy. “ W hile 
we have millions of savages in our own island,” says Miss Martineau, 

* heathens without heathen gods, I cannot see why we should spend on 
a handful of strangers, who have already a noble faith of their own, 
the resources which would support home missions to a much greater 
extent. Time will show: but my own persuasion is that the Jerusalem 
mission cannot, from errors inherent in its very conception, long endure.” 
The passage in italics is not so in the original, we mark it out to leave 
the responsibility with its author. There are visits to Jericho and to the 
Dead Sea ; to Cana, Tiberias, and the Upper Valley of the Jordan, and a 
journey to Damascus and Baalbeck, and return by the Cedars of the 
Lebanon. But we have followed our intellectual guide as far as our 
space will permit us, and shall merely remark that, having no Mr. Lane 
to guide her in Syria, she has given up her previous sy wa of nomencla- 
ture, aceording to which, for example, Ain Fijji should have been Ain 
Feejjee. 
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THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 
Cuartrer VII. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue last chapter left Moley and the Richest Commoner at the Dooey 
door in Belvedere Terrace, ‘The assiduous reader will perhaps remember 
that Charles Summerley was anxious to encounter his dear mother-in- 
law on the instant, and had only been dissuaded, and adjourned until the 
next morning at ten, on the strength of Moley’s considerate representation 
that the sudden announcement of the honour he intended them might 
be too much for the old lady. 

The real fact, however, was, that they dined at two o’clock— 
nay, don’t blush, fair reader, and throw the book up in disgust at 
the idea of reading about such vulgarians ; you all do much the same 
thing under the name of luncheon, and not repeating the farce later 
on in the day, was owing to old Dooey’s absence in town, and the ladies 
substituting a good substantial tea instead. Mrs. Dovey being much 
troubled with some flatulent complaint, which would not yield even to 
Hlolloway’s pills, all-powerful as they are, generally wound up at bed- 
time with a good stiff glass of something and water, the colour being 
that of beer, though the smell was that of brandy. That, however, is 
neither here nor there. The point we wish to explain to the reader is, 
that within ten minutes of the time of the Richest Commoner giving his 
stunning rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tan at the Dooey door, as he escorted Miss 
Dooey home, that fair but carniverous young lady was to assist in an 
onslaught on a great piece of roast beef, before it descended to the 
servants. Now, as Lord Byron well said, “ nobody likes to be dis- 
turbed at love or meals,” and Mrs. Dooey only indulging in the former 
amusement as a participator in the ‘second degree,” she was most 
peremptory in insisting upon not being interrupted in her enjoyment of 
her meals, and her orders to the young ladies were most strict not to let 
their men on any account interfere with the food. Indeed, she went so 
far as generally to establish a small milliner or dressmaker—if possible, 
one without a show-room—at whose door the young ladies could choke 
off their beaux, just as London exquisites do their country friends at 
clubs. “ Oh, you don’t belong to ‘ Brookes,’ don't you 7” or, “ You're 
not a member of the ‘ Travellers’ ?’ well, then, I'll say good-bye for 
the present ; I hope we shall meet again soon ;” with which well-told 
white lie (hoping quite the contrary), the clubite enters his sanctuary, 
and going to a window, enjoys the sight of his friend looming off in the 
distance, down St. James’s Street or along Pall Mall. So the Miss 
Dooeys, at the last moment, would make for the brass-plated door, 
‘“ Madame Snooks, Milliner and Dressmaker, from London,” and as the 
catch responded to the pull of the second-floor bell, w ould bow or shake 
off their acquaintances, and ascending the dark, twisting staircase, would 
finally disappoint the hope their presence had raised, by ordering a yard 
and a half of tape, or some such expensive article. Then, the coast 
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being clear, they would brush off home, or slip out the back way, and 
be no more seen. 

Not that Mrs. Dooey w pr inhospitable ; indeed, rather the contr: ry 
at least, wh: at London people call hospitality. She gave great dinners, 
“blows out” as some eall them. which, like misfortunes never came 
singly. If she had one on the Monday, there was sure to be another 
on the Wednesday ; or if the first was on a Tuesday, then the seeond 
would be on a Thursday. Of course different “ sets” of people came for 
the different spre: ads, though : a too-observing “ stop- gap * might sometimes 
detect the side-dishes of one day doing duty on the op posite side of the 
table on the other, with such sheht turnipitori: al and earrotitorial deeo- 
rations as the service of the previous one rendered necessary. — This, 
however, is a thing of common practice and of easy regulation in 
London. People don't keep journals of their gastronomic transactions ; 
and, save the ringleted ladies with the children in the atties opposite, an 
ordinary dim ne —? ereates no more sensation than was summed up in 
the observation of the immortal Paul Pry, when he saw the baker's bo 2 
leave a pie two day s running at a house in his street: “ Pie again 
said he, * [ happen to know the ‘vy had pie vest terday— none so rich.’ 

“ Dinner-party again !—had one on Mond: ay ~—the yre going it.’ 

We said Mrs. Dooe ‘y was hos | itable, and so she was, but not until the 
ice was properly broker ‘a. After a promising youth had been properly 
inducted— hi id undergone the establishment in ‘full fig, seen all the plate 
together with the magnific ent eandelabras, prese nted to Dove ‘y by the 
hop-zrowe rs of Kent for the usual meritorious service of extr: wting Mioney 
from ourold friend Public’s pocket, and putting it mto his and theirs, 
“then, but not tll then,” as Lord Brougham would say, Mrs. Dooey was 
ready to admit a suitor to her ordinary mutton—the haricot, the hashes, 
the cold chickens, the half shapes of jelly, and so on, that constitute an 
English luncheon , 

To this point of course we need not say our friend the Richest Com- 
moner had not yet arrived, and therefore though prudence said “no” and 
t] » & nell of roast beef would hy ave seconded the resol ution, still M: vey 
t was too pei, irtant an opportunity to miss, and as the door flew 
pen in  Obedien ‘© to Tom Rocket's noisy summons, she just said to our 
friend, Won't you walk in?” . , 

A man would have to be a downright fool to say “no,” and accordingly 

ir friend’s heel spurs, for he r ul a pair of uncommonly long brass ones 
on, went clank, clank, elank, along the oil cloth-covered passage, and up 
the gaudy finery of a lo ieesdiat stair carpet. 
Mrs. Dooey being in her second best bib and tucker, with a fairish 
yon, valiantly stood fire; but Amelia scuttled off at the sound of the 


cay 
A t thunder, to assume a more be coming collar. The unwonted ring 
of the heel spurs mounting the sti irs reminding her forcibly of the dear 
Woolwich b: ills, col — ‘ly se ished all idea of the Richest C ommoner, 
and made her imagine that it was one of those divine extractions, perhaps 
e blo oming C t Li siaainn or even the charming Captain Downey 
himself with his Th 1Z7 r jacket, « langling on one side as if he hadn't had 
time to put it on, so ) hi 7 ng come into possess ion of the ere at fortune 
he expected from an une! ad come to remove the only 1 linpe ‘diment that 


Mr. Dooev himself said existed to their union. So impressed was 
Amelia with the conviction that it was one of her men, and that tucir 
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revious acquaintance had caused the servants to admit him at the for- 
hidden hour, that in the flutter of the moment she rang her bell to 
summon our friend Luey Green, who happene “l to be coquetting with 
Monsieur de la Tour in the house ‘keeper’s room ; monsieur having’ so far 
conquered his re pugnance to English habits as actually to pre fer “partak- 
ing of * Ros bif” at the “ d—d base mechanic's,” as he called Mr. Dooey, 
on hearing that he was in trade, to dining at hike own expense, or rather 
upon his own board wages at the Imperi: al Hotel. They too, that is to 
say, Luey and mousieur, he id been startled at the astonishing ‘toate k, which 
being followed as quic kly by Miss Amelia’s bell, Lue ‘y answered it just in 
time to catch a glimpse of the heel spurs as they p: assed on the dr: awing' 
room landing about on a level with her nose as she shot up the back 
stairs. 

“ho can it be?” asked Amelia, as Lucy hurried—her collar all 
awry, and her pink cap strings flying loose —into “¥ room. 

“1 don’t know I'm sure, miss, * ras sped Lucey ; * I don’t know I’m sure, 
miss. I think it’s ahossifer. Can it be—” — 

“Get me out my new green silk,” interrupted Amelia, determined to 
enlarge upon her original intention of merely putting on a_ killing 
collar. 

In an incredibly short space 
prettily figured muslin for a distended rustling silk, and with palpit: iting 


heart she proceede ‘d down stairs, her imaginative mind recalling the image 
saw him inall the paraphernalia of a tight- 


of time our friend had exchanged her 


of the dear captain as she first : 
rizged red-legged young huzzar. 
Instead of that there burst upon her 
Richest Commoner and Moley chirping away on a sofa, with mamma 
complacently sitting in the bac Kk round consoling herself for the delay of 


beef hy the reflection that she was doing what her husband 


astonished vision our friend the 


her roast 
would eall al great stroke of business.” 

Poor Amelia! what a shock. Instead of the man she hoped to see, 
— er the dread bone of contention, Jolling with the vulgar sort of 
case that your true snob thinks constitutes erentility. There are few 
things that betr: ay a man’s want of breeding more than the w ay he sits 


on a sofa be side a woman. What a shock for Amelia, and what a 
triumph for Moley : The latter cast a scornful smile that almost 


withered Amelia, while almost at the same moment she was e yeing her 


companion in the mildest sweetest manner imaginable. Of course our 


friend could not run away the moment the sister m: ide her appearance, 
though poor Mrs. Dooey’ s inside gave sundry significant growls and 
grumbles indicative of its wants, if Mr. Roc ket could but have under- 
stood them. Still he sat on, talking away of balls and polkas, and con- 
certs and operas, and archerys, and . Jenny Linds—this tune and that— 
every tune exce pt the dear 

Roast-beef of Oid England ! 


that Mrs. Dooey so lo: ime «l to ret alise. 
At length, having thrown himself into all sorts of attitudes, crossed 


and recrossed his legs, stuck out his varnished boots and admired the 


toes, tested the guinea-like rowels of his spurs, he rose from the sofa, 
and y ith a would-be very fine low bow, and a clanging cross of his 


spurs to each of the ladies, he backed out of the room, without upsetting 
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anv thing, and clanked down stairs to the infinite delight both of mistress 
and servants. 

* Well, and I hope you think you look well in your fine new stuck 
out dress.” sneered Moley, with a hi wuughty air of vidual as the street- 
door closed on the last clank of the spurs; “ it was very kind of you to 
deck yourself out so smartly to receive my friend.” added she, in a very 
different tone to what she had just been imdulging in—one wouldn't have 
known it to be the same person. 

Poor Amelia was doubly chagrined, for she was not only disappointed 
in not finding who she hope “dl. but saw she had lain herself open to her 
sister’s censure, which she felt pretty cert: ain would not be spared. 

Mrs. Dooey, too, put out of her way by the long wait, was any thing 
but agreeable, and freely sided with Mole ‘y In re pudi iting Ame lia’s pre- 
tension to the Richest Commoner. 

The most amiable of a tamily is not always the favourite at home. 


Cuarter VILL. 
THE OVERHAULING. 


We have now to request the reader's attention to our insinuating friend 
Charles Summerle v, who, it may be reme mbered, Moley parted with au 
“engaged lady,” with an invitation to come and unburden his mind to 
her mestimable parent on the morrow. Charles never having been over- 
hauled—indeed, never having done any thing in the line matrimo- 
nial betore, was quite ove rjove dat bemeg accepte id, and concluded that 
every thine was settled. Innocent youth! His troubles were but be- 
cinning—troubles that would inerease as he progressed, Mrs. Dooey-— 
) woey—and, worst of all, old Inkevtingers, the lawyer himself. So 
elated and eontident was he, that he stood full five minutes before Gold- 
trae, the cloekmakin r-silversmith-jeweller’ s, contemplating the contents 
of a tray fall of wedding-rings, that stood most invitingly in the window. 
He was almost on the point of eoing in to buv one when he recollected 
he had not the size. 

Maria having fixed for him to unburthen to mamma on the follow- 
ing morning, every thing was prepared for his ¢éfe-a-tfe reception at 
ten o'clock, at which hour precisely he knocked at the door with a sort of 
pleasing anticipation of the agrecable interview he was going to have 
with the old lady, and his greenness was so great that he ascended the 
sare without a twinge of suspic ion crossing his mind. 

‘Poor young man !" ejaculated Lucy Green, as she se rutinised him 
end ch the ?p artis llv-opene ‘:d dining-room door as he passed. “ Poor 
young man, repe at ed she, as he ascende “d the stairs > | wonder whi at 
they ll do with you.” Luey had seen a good number coming to have the 


extinguls sher put on. 

Mrs. Dooey received Charles in a make-believe motherly way, and mo- 
tioned him into an casy chair, jus st as a dentist does a P atient. Smooth 
and smiling as she was, however, there was a something in her looks 
that Charles did not exactly like. He felt much as a youth does when 
presented to his schoolmaster, who, not all the oft- repeated asseverations 
of “schoolboy days being the happiest of man’s life,” can make him 
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exactly love. He felt he was in Mrs. Dooey’s power—under her thumb 
as it were. ; 

Having exhausted the weather, the railway journey, and the surround- 
ing scenery, he was high and dry for something to say, and sat looking 
very like a goose. Mrs. Dooey then ess: ayed to he ad the gallop. 

Having given that dre adful prefi itory hem that denotes a ch: ange 
from gay to grave, she pursed her motherly mouth, and tixing her crows- 
fi otev, eree ‘nish gray eyes upon the unfortun: ate victim, thus began ; 

“In course, my darter has told me the fl: attering complime nt you Mave 
paid | her,” said she, “ which I need hi: ardly (hem) say is most (hem) flat- 
terin’ to my (hem) feelin’s, as I’m sure it will be (hem) to Mr. (hem) 
Dooey, when he (hem) hears it.” 

“I’m sure you're extreme ‘ly good,” stammered Charles, plucking up 
courage at the favourable announcement. Very wood, indeed. I’m 
sure I ean never be suftic iently grateful,’—and a thought crossed his 
mind whether he oughtn’t to be kissing the old lady. Second thoughts 
are best on these as on most other matters, and as he contemplated her 
he thought he would transfer whatever might be due to her in that line 
to her daughter's account. He now began to breathe more freely, and 
sat more as if he was in a soft chair than on a bed of thorns. Still 
the old lady’s cat-like gaze did not relax, and Charles began to think 
how soon decorum and the “natural love and affection” “dus to his 
new parent would allow him to leave her. 

Mrs. Dooey did not accommodate him with much time for specu- 
lation. Having worked herself round to pitching in point, she deposite id 
her cambric handkerchief in a little black bag, and drawing the strings 
very tight prepared to attack him. 

“It’s an anxious time for a parent,” observed she, getting away, 
without any of the prefatory hems and hesitation that had attended her 
former start. “It’s an anxious time for a parent,” said she, “ parting 
with a beloved child, and the only consolation I can find is in the high 
character and honourable intentions of her intended husband.” 

Charles, though rather disappointed to find “it” was not all over, 
could not but bow to such gratuitous compliments. He could assure 
her that his every thought and care should be devoted to the promo- 
tion of her di ughter’ s happiness. 

“T have every confidence in what you say,” replied Mrs. Dooey me 

have every confidence in what you say,” repeated she. ‘“ Indeed, 
1 hadn’t [ could never consent to your becoming the husband of my 
darter. I’m sure your religious principles are sash as will insure her 
both comfort and h: appiness. Believe me,” said she, clasping her hands 
as if in prayer, and turning up her eyes to a brown- holland bag that 
enclosed a cut-glass ch: indelier dangling from the ceiling—* believe me 
that without religion all wealth—all worldly honour and advantages are 
but dross—not ‘worth havin’. Above all,” said she, with a doubly- 
scrutinising look—‘ I do hope and trust you've nothin’ to do with the 
Puseyites ?” 

Charles assured her, with great confidence that he had not, for in truth 
he didn’t know what they were ; a species of ignorance partaken of by 
many who talk very largely about them. C har les thought it was surely 
all over now, and longed ‘to have the mahogany door between his dear 
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mamma and himself. Not so the old lady, who under the cloak of morality 
was now fast marching round to mammon. : 

‘“Monev.”’ said she, witha well-atfeeted indifference, ©“ 1 look upon as 
vwery— we ry secondary to morals ; indeed, but that without IONE peopl 
can't get on very well in this world, or provide for the progeny that ma- 
trimony naturally entails, | think the world would be just as well without 
+ not to sav better, for it makes no end of misehief and contention, to say 

thin’ of sometimes producin’ a spirit of rebellious independence amony 
fren which itis by no means desirable to promote ; however,”” added 


halkilated to touch upon, and for 


e, that’s a suby et we ladies are badly 
part lin always too happy to leave them to Ar. im whose pretty 
ly done: he will he down here on Saturdiny 


Cerrar ‘ l) { iteen pp thve t ith, and you and he Cull talk matters 


nethy over together on Sunday not that I approve altoweth rof dom 
] ie : ’ 
fusiness on a Sanday, but there are times when such things can’t. b 
*' . ’ . . , 1 
helped ywe ll yust tix it that way, and T’ve no doubt but Mr. D. and 


neome to an excellent understandin . 
But bo don’t understand——I don’t see—I don’t know,” hesitated 
( 7 TOT away at] hat hing oo whiat | can say to Mr. Dooey, 


that leant that vou cant that we en it, | mean, talk over towethe rr. 
Liiuis was just whiat Mrs. Dooey wanted. She wanted to fathom him 
herself without referring him to Dooey, unless the prospect was promising, 
Mell? replied she, after a pause, as if considering whether she could 
ecommodate him or not a iH.” 1" peated she, if you wish it. and 
co derine’ the relationship in which we stand tovrether. of course L have 
every it} lin mio to meet vour Wi hye S, thoueh, as I suid before, mwaney 
itfters, marriag ttle nts, and so on are things I really don't profes 
{ underst Nl 1. iat rf ist not as Mr. 1). do S. As TAY, however, ats hear 
what the worldly “is you propose: ~in the beautiful language of the 
A inter with, whether herryditaments, houses. hop- 
unds, or wirat i — il d she, "even mi\ Poor compre] ension will 

t { of th ‘ 
Pethiunk I’m at [ fecu [ doubt.” inter ipted Charles, shift he 
vain lin a il workineawavat the hat-lmime, the 
f ( l \\ » 4 } rted rom the sewing, 
l doubt that hiss tT aitowvetlhe! l mean to say, that we don't alto- 
tin or rather that there i a nistake that Maria and | havent 
exactly understood each other. or rather. I should say. that we haven't 
exactly as far as that. or, mon rectly spe thing ¢erack, erack) that 
wast t to be any ob tC, Pros ic! | every thing else Was —-was—Wa: 

reg nyel eruck 


‘Oh. certamils it.” replied Mrs. Dooev. * Maria, indeed both my 


qiarters, a | Low ale ‘ute anda | dv-hke to think of toucoim nl) such a 


: tg -% : 

Torpone is! ney tin sure they couldnt do it, eitier on them, no more 
, , . } . ’ . ft 

eould L whi a l was therracve: but then vou know somebody must do li 
. , . . = , . - , 

for them, some hod, nityst se thie writins and herrvditaments, somebody 


+ 4 } , . .- . 9 y 
t ts acquainted with the value of that sort of tins, whethe r its slips 


] 
i 


1 sea, houses on the land, or ploughed fields themselves.” 
Bat I didn't expeet, I didn't caleulate upon any thing of that sort,” 
“ Daries; °° | ly 1 1 t taments or I; uses, l've 1} thine to 
Cee canes bene 
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« Well, then, you ll have money, which is very e asy to count,’ ’ replied 
the ertinacious Mrs, Dovey, determined to bring him to book. 
“Why, [ have money, certainly,” said Charles, after a long pause, 
luring which he sat working at the hat-lining, and wondering at the un- 
expected turn things were taking! “1 have mon 'y, to he sure, re- 


pe ated he. 
“In the funds, ] suppose 2” observed Mrs. Nooey, adding, I hope 


you've nothin’ to do with railway shares; Mr. D. would never have any 
t] ne to oa with a railw: ay spe ror “il: ator, Llates them as I doa Puseyite.” 
‘ No,” replied Charles, “my money’: be Drummond's ?’ : 
6 Ivactly so,” replied Mrs. Dooey, * I fold you you'd have money ; 


Drummond's is a good house to have i in. too—dare Sy it ll return 


you eight per cent. Is it all there7” asked she. 
~ Yes,” replied Charles ; except what [ve got in my pocket,” 
* Well, and how much is there at Drummond's 7” inquired she, coming 
to the point without furthe rr cireumlocution. 
‘Why, my quarter's allowance ts just due,” replied Charles, twisting 
id crac ‘king away at the lining, ‘| Suppose if, will be in—seve uty- five 
por — added he, with a de sper: rate wrench at the din lL”. 
Mrs. Dooey knew all this, though Mrs. Dumps had kindly magnified 
the allowance into six undred a- year. : 
‘Then your herryditame nts, wordly goods, and so on are In e \pecta- 
tion, not down on the nail,” observed Mrs, Dovey. 
“7 don't know of any hereditaments, or any thine bevond my allow- 
ance,” rephed Charles. , 
* Well, but who gives you your allowance 
mond’s 7” asked Mrs. Dove y. 
‘My uncle,—my uncle Brown, of Craven Street,” rephed Charles. 
‘What is he 7” asked Mrs. Dooey. 
* Nothing that I know of,” replied Charles. 
* What! has he no place of busmess 7” 
* No. not that IT know of,” was the answer. 
“No brass-plate with * Brown’ upon it, or office-bell, 
sort on the dor rin Craven Street 7° continued Mrs, Dooey. 
ra No,” said (‘| iarles, 
Then he'll be rich,” sucraeste “« a Mrs. D OrcyY. 
replied Charles, thinking he didn’t look as if he 


who pays it into Drum- 


or nothin’ of that 


*[T don’t know,”’ 
Was. 

* Does he powder his footman ?’ 
one of her insignias of wealth. 

‘He has no footman to powder,” was the answer. 

‘Just a butler, perl: aps 2” observed Mrs. Dooey. 

‘* No,” replied Charles, * he has no man-servant at all.” 

“Ww ateed upon by a woman, is he ¢” said she. 

‘The people of the lode dings do all that he wants,’ 

Had not Mrs. Dooey heard that there was something mysterious in 
the connexion between the uncle and nephew, —indeed, that there was 
something mysterious about the uncle himself; she would have closed 
the Inquiry, but he aving ordered the dinner, and having nothing particu- 
lar to do, she thought she might as well go on with it. 

“ Your uncle, in course, knows your fee Jins with respect to my darter 7” 


observed Mrs. Dooey, after a pause. 


inquired Mrs. Dooey, powder being 


F re plied Charles. 
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a 
“At . e es , . ° . . eo. ° 
€ * Why. no; he doesn’t,” stammered Charles, giving a finishing’ twist 


: | , | »* . . . . . . } 
» the lining, which had the effect of placing it entirely m his hand. 
; ' , } ’ . ’ - . , . 
4 Oph. dear: but I wouldn't advise vou to do nothin SO unportant 


ithout consultin’ him,” re lied Mrs. Dooey ; **matrimony, of all ehragve- 


dus ’ ° . 
ments, is the most serious and solemn, and, in the beautiful language of 
1 Tiié . Is pit hii i { eh lll AC’, ERLE, chbadd, i it C« i ebiane any 4 
he eeremony sell, shi Mad not be unde rtaken rashly or unadvisedly. 
. " " ’ ’ ’ 7 a . ? ’ 
Charles looked blank, t Mrs. Dooeyv was reversing the position he 
. . . . } . . . . 
thought to occupy—was nding him to ask for a tortune, instead of 
: tlie \ tor s i 
e 
} ‘ . te ] . —_ hin | y e ° v7} *") 
| \\ CALV AdGVISe VOU. A aimend, to consult 113) wfore you say 
: ] ‘ 4” } + he , ie . ; : 
\ d to any body; it’s only what a person standin in the situa- 
n he does by vou h A } oht to expect. 
° - A 


will——J} will’ hesitated Charles : ** but vou know it was no use 


peaking to hime be fore | knew Maria would have Ine. 
True,” rephed Mrs. Dooey ; * true,-——but now that that point is 
ettled, LT wouldn't lose another moment in apprisin’ him. Indeed, if 1 
was you, I'd start off directly, and tell him all about it; make a clean 
% breast on the subject, for, believe me, nothin’ of this sort never prospers, 
less there's most perfect candour and honesty on both sides.” 

~ \V\ ‘ W.”’ drawl d ( harles, quite nonplussed. 
‘AM isk hima, in) Cours — Cc itimued Mrs. Dooey, thinking, perhaps, 
he had not been explicit enough, * and ask him, in course, exactly how 
vou stand with him; I means in regard to money matters, tor, believe 
@¢ matrimony is a much more expensive amusement, if | may apply 
f such levity to so honourable a state,—a mach more expensive 
ent, rey ited she, with an emphasis, “than boys and virls, 
t's to sav. voung people, generally suppose; however, now I think we 
fa derstand each other pertectly.”” continued she, as she saw the effect of 


1? 


alk lining of the hat, which now fol- 


a... 
pe 


¢§ 
z " . . 1 “* S| . 1 
4 Weil, | ask WN ! e, cerTtainiy. sfanimeread he,—* certainly ask 
. my nele, certainly: but with reward to the expense-—— 
Vv. With rel cy tO wetting marric l | sh ruld supnpoOse—lIt s 


, 
hea, Of course but | sh uld think, that will all depend 


=~ 


done—IT mean to say, whether we give a great deal of cake 





v dear sir!” ped Mrs. Dooey, vexed at having so much 


’ 7 \* 7 ’ . : 
l nd Tain ; as not the ¢ Apelise of the weddin aay, that s§ avery 


ee 


er i) the Ly) | | life : besides, no one with the shehtest pre- 


; ' — . aes 

# 11}} tv to contend with, “it’s not the expense of the weddin day that 
4 : 

> 

4 

* 

4 


ry thinks of en in eake Pd it Ss the expense of housekeepin’ 


¥ —the expense I horse-ke ( pin, carriages, hav. horses — the expenses ot 
a }t , ' thie educationu—the accom ‘lishments—the playin’ the harp— 


a the miilliner’s bills, the balls, the concerts, that runs away with the 
re ney; to say nothin’ of boys smokin’ cigars, rowin’ boats, boxin’ their 
+ tutors, gallopin’ races, flvin’ kites; that’s to say, drawin’ bills ot ex- 
ft chan re, outrunnin’ the constable. playin’ hell and Jemmy, as Mr. D. 
z avs, When he thanks his stars he hasn't any.” 

i hl Tommy,” interposed Charles, with an emphasis. 

\v. Tommy's the term.”’ assented Mrs. Dooey, in the same strain, 
4 adding, with a significant nod, “I see you know all about it. Well, 


s 


: rs ! continued she, summiur un, “ali these things require caution, 
; = 
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forethought, and calkilation, and must be done before, as they can’t be 
done after. So now let me advise you to s0 and see your uncle, and ask 
him what he'll do for you—that's to say how much money he'll give 
you, where his lk rryditaments lie, and ale yourself gene rally master 
ot his affairs, so as to be able to answer Mr. Dooey satisfac Stile I makes 
no doubt,” continued she, * you'll tind all right and satisfac tory. I means 
to say that youll find your uncle quite agreeable and re: ady to do eve ry 
thing wenerous and handsome. I'm sure he'll agree with me, that there's 
nothin’ like young men marryin’ betimes—it Keeps them out of noend of 
mischief. IL make no doubt that you are a most proper young man, an id 

shall be most happy to have you for a son-in-law ; but then it’s aduty I 
owe to my darter, not to let her affections be eng: aged until all the pre- 
liminaries are arranged—in short, until 1 know,” she would have added, 

“what you have’—but thinking that might be coming it rather too 
strong, she rounded it off with “that the union will be agreeable to 
your friends.’ 

So saying, she extended her motherly hand, and ringing the bell, 
transferred him to the footman instead of to her d: whiter. 


Cuaprrer IX, 
O my prophetic soul, my uncle ! 


NOTWITHSTANDING Mrs. Dooe ‘y Ss predic tions, Charles sought the 
afternoon train that was to convey him to his uncle, with fee lings’ of any 
thing but econtidence. Indeed, Mrs. Dooe y” 5 arowe “ul e xpectations, that 
that honoured individual would do all that was handsome, tendered rather 
to depress than encourage him, for in the first place Charles doubted the 
unele’s ability to do more for hin than he was then doing, and secondly, 
he could not but feel that without some thing more, he had a ve ry poor 
chance of gaining his lady-love—-at all events, of getting dear Mrs. Dovey” S 
consent to their marriage. 

He got his ticket at ie Glauberend railway station, and took his place 
in the corner of one of the softly-eushioned, sple ndidly furnished railway 
carriages, with very different fee lings to those with which he re sponded 
to Moley’ s summons to come in, Ile felt in a state of complete be- 
wilderment—as he had compressed the troubles, cares, and excite- 
ments of a life-time into a single day. In the multiplicity of thoughts 
and fears that crowded on his mind, he hardly knew where to begin to 
sort his ideas. 

The old straw-bottomed stage coaches, slow, tiresome, and tedious as 
they were, had one negative recommendation—that of promoting method- 
ical reflection. A man shut up in one of those abominations for twenty 
or thirty hours at a stretch, had ample time to try a question in every 
point of view, and consider a subject in all its bearings. We make no 
doubt that many a weighty matter has been discussed, and many a strong 
resolve formed, in those cramped conveyances. A railway train affords 
nothing of this sort. It is all slide, glide, oily and smooth, none of those 
joltings, shakings, rattlings, and variations of pace that tend to the 
collision of ideas, and consequent unravelment of the tangled skein of the 
mind. Charles had hardly got the thread ends of his ‘ideas drawn out 











rn 
—_ 
—_ 
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and arranged under the heads of “ Amelia,”” “ Mamma,” “ Unele.”” and 
so on, ere the shrill wild whistle was followed by an easy glide into the 
London station, and the ceneral delivery of the inhabitants of the fying 
villages on to the platform. . 

There are few more difficult cards to play than those of the expectant 
heir. The natural heir, the * father’s own son,” as the nurses say, Is easy 
(| irl. ‘Lhe sire sees retlected im the son the past mace al himself, 
and even il the Ol di cs | iay °° hell and Jemimy,.” its Mrs. 1 ocy said, 


the likeness mav be none the less faithful on that account. Lut the 
doubtful heir. the distant relative.—these are the eards whose ditheulty 


nerease s the web of relationship becomes more attenuated. 


\ London evening was closing in as a patent * Handsom” with Charles 
‘ CTiCY ensconced i One ce rner, rumbled along the now silent Strand. 
air eat tide « f poy lation that fills it throuehout the day had ceased to 
flow lL had | succeeded by a race who didn't SCC 2S if they had 
] wh 1 do , 
Seed) tlemen evel shirt collars and fronts in hosicers’ windows, 
MOT youths of the early closing movement staring at pastry-cooks’ 
(Vv { t is, al { perl tetie newsmoneers reading the papers in 


publis! ‘windows. ‘Phe ouly perceptible activity was in the play- 
’ . ‘ 
’ 


Lhen pers - windows, fully |" rsuaded that the mamates 


: ' = 

\ ! : read Tar Clie I ure. ana He eee ene) rar eashoht-ian, who WilS up 
’ ; . od . las 

t es of lus visit ima elow-worn sort of hole 


At leneth the eab stopned at the end of Craven Street, and Charles 


Os Lethe usual wrangle by eivinge the driver a sovereign in 
t \ ; . | thr Ivax-eved Jehu having detected, drove 
iki } “hy t |) r f \\ ke ( 1) rles to the fict, lett all chanee ot 


very Lite tot the question. With mineled feelings of vexation 


hi fear he t ead dow! he dread street. 
With h as with people, there are some that are strikingly repug- 
t—! t| lool they never knew an owner's care save perhaps 
reot thats tem caretakers —-the Court of Chanecery— 


it kK as at thew hid be boueht by the Comun ners oO 
: . > : > ] } 
Mprovellelrices, but that SOTTIOCIIOW never 


| Phere is generally one or two such m= every street, and 

keep their less dirty neighbours im countenanee. ‘Paik 

i House eed. ¢ s Mr. Clartev, “]m sure our house is a 
upared | Vrs. Snooks's over the way. 

Phe uncle’s was one of the dirtiest of the dirty. The door was low 

itl . " k. the honse Wils hy rh and harrow, thiee wincows 1 

width, whose begrimed sashes had long been innocent of paint, and upon 

whos dd 1] } hes oO shah! \ ols sthe yery rain drops hune in ereat le ch- 

ke sta The bricks and mortar partook of the general unhealthimess 

rhe Wi and had a dull drab, crumbling sort of look. The once 

l Ce The ld RY Ik cd rr, Was plentifulls studded with I) Ils 

rts and patterns, stuck care le ssly in without recard to order 

1" . ‘were labelled with the names of the apartments to 

| , bell first floor front,”’ and so on, while 


it iers names, * Thos. Jones, Engraver and Copper-plate 
Printer,“ Ephraim Levi, Merchant Tailor—Wardrobes Purchased ;” 


i 7 .* rys} 
» Susie-Master.”’ &e.—There was no John Brown. 










































‘Ts my unelein 7 asked Charles of a wretched slip-shod dirty bundle of 


rags i the shape of an any-aged female who responded to his gentle 
‘inkle of the area bell. 
* Step in, sir,” said she, quite gaily, agreeab ly surprised at finding a 


smart young man, instead of a we ary mate ‘lh woman or pine tushion-sell Hane 


bewear, as she expec ‘ted. 

She receded along the dark passage, and leaning over the stair ban- 
nisters, screamed out, 

as Mrs. (;! Mrs. G ’ is old B. in ? Is old 1}. in’ 

* Don't know,” responded a voice from below. ** Who wants him 2?” 

“The young gent as calls,’ re plied the questioner, * Never mind,” 
continued she, addressing Charles in the passage, ** VIL run up and see.’ 

Accordingly she went bounding up the narrow, winding, intricate stair- 
case, three steps at a time, and was presently heard saluting a door at the 
top of the house with aloud single knock. 

Charles stood with a palpitating heart, almost hoping he may not be in. 

A low * Who's there?” sounded all the way down the stairs, and might 
have saved the maid-of-all-work the trouble of shouting ‘Come hup, 
sir! eome hup!” 

Charles was now “in for it,” and the full) force of dis situation 
flushed upon him. — He knew nothing of the individual he was about to 
address on so interesting and delicate a subjcet ; he knew nothing of his 
ideas, views, or opinions on the matter of matrimony, above all he 


} - 1 
he will; slowly and 


doubted his ability to serve him even if he had ¢ 
demurely he paced up the close ill-ventilated staircase, wishing me 
heartily that he was coming down again. 

At Jast he stood before the dre ad i OoOr—7 low cro it A dane iF aire Wa (J ; 
tn the commonest way, and of the thinest wood, with a common tron 
latch handle—Charles’s gentle tap was answered by the same ‘ Who's 


there ?”’ as he heard down stairs. 


‘ Me—Charles—vour nephew, sir,” gasped Charles, almost mi as | 
2 Friel as he was when Mrs Dooey was over naling hina. 
Paes in, my man,” replied the voice, and placing his thumb on the 


latch, Charles lifted it up and opened the door. 

It was a back room with a sincle window looking awamst a dead brick 
wail two or three yards off, and the old man had just lighted a miserable 
mould eandle with a lucifer match, which still snelt through the apart- 


] 


qe rr ’ ] - ‘ ’ 
ment. lire there was none. rhe room was tow and an@wuiar, evid mthy 


forming «a corner of the house, and the cciline was of unedtal heieh: 
towards cre looking as thoneh, small asit was, ithad once been twe. 
A ragged, faded, green and drab Scoteh carpet occupied the middl 


the uneven floor, leaving a spacious margin of dirty dry Am n-lookin: 

boards on the side that was not oceuple ‘cd witha formidal le pile of tin aud 
othe r boxes of capacious size and various make. "The furniture consisted 
of three rush-bottomed, and two very frail-looking cane-chairs, a dull 
oval table, on which stood a little ink bottle with a couple of stumps of 
well-begrimed pens alongside. 

The slender mould had gained such an ascendency over the darkness 
as Charles entered. as to show the dim outline of a low curtainless bed 
throuch the open door be yond. 

* Well, my man, and what's brought you here at this time of night 7” 
asked Brown, flourishing the block-tin candlestick about so as to throw 
the light upon the epterer. Brown had so far made preparations for bed 
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rded his coat and waistcoat, and assumed a dirty gray 


LW) shoulder greeting again set our friend in a flutter, and he 


= 


+ | WO | | lye ¢ cfreime ly oblived if an earthquake would take and 


_ | ‘ e —-b bee—I ber—I beg—pardon—that’s to say I 


beat [-—I]—I—will—will—will—that’s to say. [’]] 


lin the morning, sir, when—when—when—’” 
ever mind,” replied the old man, assumine a milder tone 
ay . lhe. ttakheachair. [ve nothing to do—sit down 
wt—old men’s hours and young one’s differ—was thinkine 
I; ith Coals are expensive— so are candles.”’ 
, ll the smoothness of the previous portion of the 
| \ ir fi lend into a twitter. ar re he had come to 
Vv tman who erudged himself tire and leht. Charles felt 
l been t linto it by Mrs. Dovey, and that he oucht to have 
than eive im toa nerson who could know nothing of the 
but I ttural ineenuousness, he would have feigned an 
it this, the eleventh hour, and shuffled out of the scrape the 
v he eould 
however, had lived too long in the world to suppose that 
me on other than a special mission, and after a brief’ silence, 


ted only by the loud ticking of a vreat boisterous silver wateh, as 
the deal table in the next room, and the mewing of a eat below, 


L dian by a—* Well, my boy, how’s the world using 

Was 4 1 pre NY NsIVe Inquiry, and buat for the unfortunate 

bout the re and : rhts, 1 night have led to a confession. As 

Charles pat tat with the worse than side blow of “ Oh. very 
k you rr. 


e then ensued, during which the unele ran throu¢h 


t] “sp ulative points that he thought he eould have come 
| s, bail or money, not omitted. He could not 
‘lis allowance had been punetually paid; he con- 
wud contrasting it with hts own niggardly expenditure, he could 


_— 


think it equal to any thing—any thine, at least. thet a vouth 


y things more tantalisme than for a person who one 
Is come on a spe ifie, and very like ly an import: int errand, and 
lM not deliver himself of it—who sits raping, and staring, and 


rabout the weather, or any thing rather than the real thing, looking: 


jas though he expeeted you to tell him what he has come for. 
heard of a great ¢ | own of an Englishman, who somehow or other 


lience of the then English ambassador (Lord Cowley) at 
i who persisted in sit—sit—sitting, long after he had got every 


_ 


1 that he had eome about. His excelleney, after 


to wet rid of him in vartous wavs, at last asked, with a low bow, 
re Was any thin (° ae he could do for him ?” 


. n-o-a,” replied Chaw, turning his hat about ; “ why, n-o-a,” 


l he, with a vacant stare ; adding, “ but you haven’t asked me to 


eg pardon,” replied his lordship, with the greatest suavity, “ I beg 














~ 
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pardon,” repeated he, * [wasn’t aware that it was in my instruections— 
but I'll refer to them and see.” 

Charles could not be waiting for that, seeine that his uncle never 
dined at home, the only dinner the ‘vy had ever had together having been 
at a cheap ¢ hop- house in Rupert Street. 

The old man’s curiosity at last got the better of his patience, and 
casting a serutinising eye on our much embarrassed friend, asked him 
point blank if there was any thing particular he wanted ? 

‘Why yes —no—ves,”” stammered Charles ; ‘that’s to say Ul return 
in the morning, for IT hear—that’s to say I see—that you're voine to 
dress—I mean gome to bed.” , ae 

“Oh, but Pin not m such a hurry as all that.’ —. the ancie nt 3 
“Tm not im such a hurry as all th: it,— it'll not be a lone sto: y, perha 

Thus put to it Chi urles essayed to make a commencement. 

“Well, 1 wish—I! wanted—I thoueht—that’s to say | eame to ask. t 
- rw, if — have ‘anny objection to my —t yiny-—t ymy § retting married.’ 

‘Ge tting what!” exclaimed the old man in astonis < Tol nt. 

‘ Gettin . married,’ repeated Charles, blushing, and hanging down 
his “head. 

* Married!” yvepeated the old man ; “married!” extending his face 
to its utmost leneth, * why that,” replied he, “ will depend a good deal 
upon who it is to.” 

‘Oh, she’s a most charmme and amiable youne lady,” gasped 
as les, emboldened by the answer. 

‘No doubt,” replied the uncle, “no doubt, and Leautiful—but has 
she money 7” 

“A great deal—a great deal,” gasped Charles. ‘at Teast: she will 
have.’ 

“Oh! will have,” replied the old man, “ wil have, that’s an awk- 
vard) term—bird in the hand—bird in the hand, my boy,” added he, 
with a solemn shake of the head. , , 

‘Oh, but she'll have a good deal now, IT should think,” observed 
Charles, “at least | imagine so.” 

‘ + Weel, who is it 7” asked the uncle. 

Miss Dooey, of Bryans stone Square,” replied Charles. 
‘ Dooey— Dove y— Dove y,” repeated Brown, thinking the name 
ies d like money, “you don't mean Doovy, the hop-merchant, do 


you? 


The same,” gasped Charles. 

There’s money there,” replied Brown, thoughtfully, “ there’s money 
the e—what will he give ©’ 

‘Why that I don’t know—that’s to say I haven’t asked—in fact, I’ve 
not s spoke nto Mr. Dooey about it as ye ‘t—only to Mrs. Dovey. 

“ Aud what does she say ¢” asked Brown. 

“Oh she’s quite cme? stammered Charles—* that’s to say she's 
no objection—only she wished to know what I—that’s to say what you 
would do.” ; 

‘ Ay, there’s the rub!” sighed Brown ; “there's the rub,” repeated 
he, looking the very picture of despair. “I was afraid of that,” conti- 
nued he, * 1 was afraid of that.” 

So was Charles, but having broken the ice he had no alternative but to 
rest on his oars. 


“Tm poor,” 


sighed Brown, “ desperately poor,” and truly his pinched 
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An Lvening Landscape. 


ird look, and the wretched ill-furnished garret in which he sat 
} t] e statement. 7 I’in masse rably poor,” continued he, clasping 


hands and then pre ssing them downwards to the eround, 


Sse) GMANGS All ali I 
e. mv dear uncle!” exclaimed Charles, ‘*say no more — 
uD I'll vive it up sooner than you should be put about.” 


“ _ i 


* replied the old man, relaxing, “it’s worth following: 


my Dov, re} 


; 
eta 
i 


worth following up but we must be cautious—we must be 


I'll strain a point to serve vou, but be wary—it’s a desperate 
body knows what a world it is that hasn’t tried it 


world for rozuery—1 ; 
—a thousand and twenty-tive knaves to one honest man—must aa) about 
t gingerly—don't appear too keen feel your way—-say Vil advance 
I ave u three hundred and titty that’s to Say —if that won't do ro 
is ta four | andre d, but mind, hota farthing more, and Dooey Must 
me ¢ n. too—Dooev must come down, too—can well afford it—ean 
ell afford it— lives on the fat of the land- lives On the fat of the land-—- 
1 dear boy, good might, and God bless you !"" saying which the 
| tn look with pa loving eve On the fresh, handsome 
awh, a press y hy) ti ne sh; wed him to the attie door, 
¥ | ve bet vou wo to the hundred,” hallooed the unele, 
he st » Charles’ dk scondinge footsteps. 
 \ replied Charles from below, astonished at his sueeess and 
; of t 7 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN'S VISIT TO PARIS SINCE THE LAST 


REVOLUTION. 


Tur reader is aware that per tomy heading the Peckham De ‘pus 
tation to the Hotel de Ville, I addressed a letter to Monsieur Cr—mi—ux 
i mn! anding the ri: chts of Fr—neh citize nship. I did not 0 rive that letter 
textually at the time, but [ think it advisable to do so now. in order to 
euard agaist the possibility of a ae led version of my correspondence 
" vith the m-—n—st—r being foisted upon the pubhie. 

It was a production, which, however hastily thrown off, bore the im- 
press of my own mind, and was well caleut: ited to accomplish what I 
sought. Thad origin: ally intended to have literally transeribed the epistle 
from C—nnes, which had alr ady become matter of history (as my own 
will shortly be), but on reperusing that famous document it struek me 
that without fals ifving facts, | could not take upon myself to say with 
L—rd Br—egh—m that [had “ possede et habite plus de cing ans, et plus 
de trois ans de fait” (this last passage of the noble and learned l—rd’s I do 
hot t quite compre he ne $ Re ther coul | | write to the M: avor of (" —hnes for 

‘certifieat de eonduiée morale” as, invulnerable on that point though 

be, IT have not the advantaee of being known to that eentlemen others 
WI ; th Rr} throuch the trumpet ot fame. | resolved, theretore, Upon rely- 
ing on my own genius, and here is the result. For the convenience of 
osterity, I follow the example of il friend of mine who numbered his 
love letters, im the full expectation that huis chere amie would ke ep 


' 


ae I.—From Mr. Jolly Green (autrement Marquis de Cornichon now 
onof the same) to Monsieur Cr-——m—eux, M—n—stre de J—st —ce. 
* Privé et etironté. 
* Tlotel M—rab—an, Rue d le Ja P—x. 
“P.—ris Avril, 1, 1848. 
*Citoyenne M—n—stre, 

* Pend; ant la tarde dynas a mot paye un considerable somme pour 
la propretéde Cornichon, dans |a commune de Fanfreluches, dans le depart- 
a pd Pyr—nees, et etant passionne déetant naturalise citovenne de 

in - hd bl—que Kr—ne — ise, je pric Vous avoir Is bont (avoir Pacte 
de naturalisation passe toute smite, parceque Moi proposer mot-meme un 
Cal did: it pour election dans la National Assembly. | 
Seg Z Vassur: anee parti ute de Jol ly Green, mune fois Marquis de 
C\ ichon, a prese nt citoyen ne de la meme. | 


No. Ii.— Le M—n-—stre de J—st—ce a M. Jolly Green. 
“ MN—n—sttre de J—st—ce, le ler Aviil, 1848, 
* Monsteur, 

‘Je one sais pas si j'ai bien compris la lettre que vous m/avez fait 
honmne ur de 1 ade pena, dans laque lle yous CXPOSeZ votre dem: inde 
detre admis citoyen de la R—p -bi—que Fr—ng—se ; mais, mettant a 
cote quelque petite s difficultcs grammatiques, je m'empresse de yous 
pondre. I] n'est guére necessaire de dire & un homme d'une intelli- 

June. —VOL. LXXXUIL. NO, CCCXXX. $ 
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the porter of mv hotel. 





Jolly Green's Visit to 


aqui n ¢ sf pas possible (a MOINS, COMMe UN 


pets omeau) ad etre al la mem fo). 


53 ALS! pose pre Sumer, par analogic, que, 
eit l¢ roles de citoven ly he 1s et Ar 
ri 4 dis mets : The }) vel pe ’ 
Li [l yous faudra alors faire eette choix 

tout a fait Fr—ne—is; il ny a pas 

by est inconnue en Fr—nee ; il ne se 

I}. Choisissez done, monsieur, letat 


sovez Fr--ne—is et Dieu vous benisse: 


Wmporte pour cela. 
A 


rviteur obcissant, 


my return from the interview 


(R—MI—UwUX. 


Ol) 
: a ° 
By dint of mv own 


neh waiter, who spoke 


| managed to mak 


it, an spite Ol the obseurity ot his tvle. 
} -_ 
I | cY 


wing an Engl—shm—n 


wtween 


ke a sort of n t nal ti ss-up ot the matter 


nel tad. J presume the Br—t—sh nublic 
J : | . , ; . 
1 chev are richt rs / did so: but notin 


ted. Ile. wh a | translated the I (tel 


’ } ’ 
ssi hdd UW red Ine To re par tO Monsi ul 
{ ies 1Ol ible il tar-like Hature ¢ but I. 
. , 
( ( Leer id to eur De Wea ula have veechn 
i i 
= _—T ’ retancdsnar hat tha ? 
‘ig Moh ae eile Lilt rstandime betweeh tie two 
1} ° y* *,? " 
with re l lis Like LOLHOW MIE dionitied ana 
ehe ann ‘ 
} 1] His Unpel leh pro sition, quietly 


Lye Cll abl 


\ 
(1 i Lo) \] 4 r— bal iN. 
> ‘ 
i— Ap | | l i 
} 4 ‘ j ] 
re the rece:pt of your very ob, 
| b 
" ] 
, vi hey e supp 1 th ; o hiv- 
i | . 
’ } } } ] 
! ( f should lose all my nehts as a 


. . } ; . 
churchwarden and rate-payer in 


aed a ; > L-] a on 
priviueges in Peckham : in Fr—m 
‘ 
( da GCSIFe, As, aAdDOvVe all, | desire tty 
| e) } l ye L¢ (wl ely [ ti W 
i 
, , ’ , 
had LT not be d to both), | thoueht 1 
? ° . 
| mn the inst LOIS ¢ | 1} 
; ] | 
Mu f pmatlri to trust in them 
= ° 
bat CLY<¢ Cw. 
“oJ, GREEN. 
? et ) 4] } 
bd i ii ( res! at Tie { ONCE « iat wert 
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t » pea before I received it Not to | 
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i » \ written ain bone lish th) best Lilt 
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No. 1V.—Monsieur Cr—mi—ux to M. Green. 


‘¢Sar,—You shall not understand my letter, verefore L write you in 
your natural tone. You vill be a Fr—nehm—n, you vill be an Angel sh- 
man. God dam, de two tines is not possible, Eider you must cut off 
your behind or cut off your before, obliterate de past or eras pa tirm hold 
of de future. I'r—nee admit. of no division. She does not permit tO a 
Fr—neh citizen he shall at de same time be a citizen of anoder country. 


For to be a Fr—nehm—n so much the more must you not be an Aneel —sh- 
man. You cannot be an Anel—sh Green and « Fr—neh Greet 

at atime is enough. De present state of affairs in Fr—nee vould mal 
SO i man as yourself very velecome, he would tinal Jains: Af “at home it} i th. 


but to beeome one of us you must renounce every oder consid 
Ve hike nobody else, nobody else like us. , 
‘Receive, &e. 
‘A, Cr—MI—vx.” 


* You're preity hear the truth there, Mr. (‘reamy ox,” exclanned 


Podder, when I read this letter to him, * there’s devilish little to Hike in 


you. 
~ Thad heen ve ry much of the same mind ever sinee my application was 
rejected, but Twas too shrewd a diplomatist to admit the fact even to my 
humble friend. But im the meantime | had not abandoned the cause of 
liberty, ins ‘pite of her wearing a mob-cap ; on the contrary, I had thrown 
mys If more vigorously than ever into her arms. 

L had hard ly despatched 6 No. 3, to its destination when the waiter 


eame up to inform me that a person desired to speak tome. It was 
Citizen Gouache. my acqui aintance of the pre vious evening. He saluted 


me with rep—bl—ean simphiei ‘ity. 

‘Eh bien! mon vieux,—comment cava 2” 

‘Tres bon,” replied I, in the same easy, off-hand manner. 

“Et Pod—derre aussi 2” continued the citizen, with great familiarity, 
driving a small cane against my friend’s ribs ; then, without waiting for 
any rep ly, he threw himself on a sofa, stretched himself at full leneth, 
crossed his feet, folded his arms, and looking me full in the face, came at 
once to the o je ct of his visit. 

‘About that picture which you bought yi terday,”” suid he, “the 
nation wants to exhibit it for some time longer, in order to improve. the 
public mind, but, as I mentioned before, I should be glad to have the 
money dow mn” (SO Tibbins renders the words ar argent comptant”), - being 
ther short of cash.” 

“ Certainly,” [ replied, ‘it makes no difference to me whether I pay 


for it sooner or later. Just hand me my writing-desk , Podder. How 
much did you say; oh, mill frongs, let me see , that's forty pound, ha! hal’ 
said J, in an under tone, la tughing m my sleeve at the idea, “a Rates itor 
for forty pound! What fools the London picture-dealers are not to 
come to the L—vre and buy up the whole lot. I’m sorry [ didn’t bring 
more money with me, but I ean eas ily get a letter o f credit, or, I dare say 
he would take my bill.” This was said with an eye to the other gems, 
which the citizen told me were at his disposal ; however, I did not press 
the subj ect just then, not wishing to appear too anxious, I paid 


Gouache the amount he had named, and as I did not wish to drive too 

hard a bargain with a man who had sold me, dirt cheap, a first-rate 

master, I threw i in, in silver, the difference of exchange according to the 
s2 
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999 Mr. Jolly Green's Visit to 


rate I hi ud paid t he day before. The brave citizen's eyes sparkled as I 
handed him over the eash, and when I put my note-case contaiming the 
remainder of my Fr—nch money into my breast-coat, he shot a glance in 
that direction, as much as to say he knew that I had a noble heart. I 
must not torget to rem: irk that Gouache honestly wrote mea receipt of 


Wille hi the following is a lite ri al cop \ ° 
‘“resu de mons. joliegrinne la some de mil fr.: moienant un tabbleau 


. TOS h, raisage el brivwans, dans le penre de salvator 


Rosa 
Vhis will stamp its authenticity.” said 1. as I locked up the d )- 
[Lo Lt Lid his money Was not however, the sole purpose of the citizen's 
visit; he evidently wished to perform his promise of introducing us to 


: Sandia it w is now | road daylight, the *Contral Society of Rlue 
Cut-t] ts” did not —even in Podder’s ears—sound so dreadful as it bad 


\tt . few words of private conference with my seeretary, T told 
{, we were willl ry TO ACCOMPANY him, and according ly we set 
th. WW hh { SCAT ly ( ossed to the north side Ol the Boulevard 
Italien. when [heard a dull, heavy sound behind me, lke the tramp of 
LDN [ turned, and at the distanee of a few hundred yards saw 
of a dense column of men approaching ; they earried banners 
ers colours, and, as they drew nearer, began to sing in that melo- 
in Which is y pec iar to the Fr- neh, and distineuishes them 
ther nations. T inquired the meaning of this procession. 

a nt des ouvriers,” Gon ihe. 
Where are they going to work 7” T asked. “Is there any new 

i ithe « irse of ereetion 7° 
Jee 3 | ne he. pli d. . mewhat ( mphatic lly, —*° thy yare ner 


Why. rephed I the Peekham di putation of which you behold the 


my friend Podder and mvself, have not long returned from 

| ae bsers that the bul lin Fr Wis unfinished.” 
thing is unfinished,” answered Gouache, with a gloomy brow, 
long as any thing remains to be done. A ky citizen,——a man who 
\ i ( mtrv, oucht never to be « ftente > he has the right to 
cl ne till hi Mets all he wants. It . does not hke what 
» vest v, he is perfectly justified in throwing it down 


-*- 


\nd what do these gentlemen require at present? 

What!" echoed Gouat he,—* social amelioration ! Do vou think it 
thimk at 4 sonable that men who have hitherto had 

ho could barely tind time to spend what 

ed, should be thrown upon their own resources in this manner ? 

Wi s the use, TE should lke to know, of giving them double pay, and 

hem they are todo nothing ? No! if the g—v ae --a™ 

es to take away their work, they must supply them with amuse- 

t, they will amuse themselves after ihe wr own fashion. The 

this attr pre nent 1s to compel the M—n—ster of the 

—Or to organise a perpetu al national fete, classical one day, 

nant the 1 hext, to decree that every citizen who likes it shall ride in 

rriage, dine at whatever restaurant he pleases, appear in any 

iat gratities him, smoke the best cigars, drink the finest wine, 


— 
“ 
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| 
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and go to the spectacle every evening,—all at the expense of the state! 
| have not said any thing about re. sl ations and fireworks, because the "y 
are a matter of ti ste, wad many of those who are now passing before us 
refer an impromptu blaze to ordinary pyrotechnics. A house on fire, 
here and there, with half-a-dozen families in each, gives @ piquancy to a 
display of that sort which a ministerial decree might spoil, for | question 
very much whether he could induce the inmates of the houses indicated 
to remain at home for the oeeasion.” 

“What you observe,” I remarked, “ appears perfeetly just. The 


tion was made wholly in the interests of the peop le. and if the 


r—vy—] 
nising until 


e don't cet what the vy Wi uit, the ‘y must Yo on r—v | 
The more you knoe k a thing to pieces, the more simple 
for, after all, every 


rweople 
they do. 
become the elements out of which to reconstruct it; 
thing is made out of some raw material.”’ 
‘ache appeared to appreciate the profound philosophy of this observa- 
tion, and the crowd having, by this time, passed by, we continued our 
walk as far as the Boulevard M—ntm—rtre, where we turned off 
he Rue Gr—nee B—t—liere, and takine the Rue C—det on our way, 
entered the Rue Bl—ecu, where the Coupe Gorge Club held its SCUNCES 
permanentes, 
It was a erim-looking house which the members had chosen, the 
ieal bespattered with mud (the celebrated boue 


lower part beme a good de 

] > . . " 

de | ris, very fashionab le in: rev—I—tion: wy times) and the upper part 
vlass was 


wherever the windows were visible the 
shutters concealed them chiefly - a 
side 
. s 


sertously dilapidated : 
nearly all broken, buat the closed 


HATTOW pork cochere opened into the strect, and was flanked on one 


by the shop of a dealer in vegetables and chareoal, and on the other by 
the deheious 


that ot a marchand le ving where might -be had, by the litre, 
peewee ly (that N—p—leon was so fond of ) which ts of so delicate a 

haulity thi; tbat will not keep more than four-and-twenty hours, and what 
remains of the quantity tapped one day is invariably onan the next 
Morning into the wutter, where it serves. the chiffoniers for breakfast, 
eall it their gouter. This fact, of which IT was 


Who, on this account, 
passant by citizen 


previously not aware, was communicated to me ex 


Gouache while we were knocking at the door for admission. ‘Thrice he 
raised the ponderous iron ring and thrice he let it fall, pausing about ten 
At the last vibration a small trap was slid 


’ ’ 
Seconds between each stroke. 
Crouache replied, 


aside. and a rit 1C }) vole A de mande d who knocke di: 4 
* Le Re quinn.’ The tri ay) flew back to its pl: we, the porter within pulled 
the cordon, and the door, vie ding to our pressure, we entere “ld and closed 


t behind us. We then saw the person who had ] just spoke n; he was a 


stout man wearing a very tight dress —a jacket an d pantaloons—of light 
blue, but the most singular part of his costume was a sort of helmet 
made in the shape of a fish’s head, the mouth of which was open, and 
displ. iyed no less than six formidable rows of sharp, pointe “l teeth. 

Podder was completely taken aback by this ay) parition, and, I own, I 
was myself rather startled by it, but T carrie: dit off with an O. Smith 


kind of laugh, and pointing to the disguised individual, clearly showed 


that | understood what was meant, by simply uttering the word 


‘ Poison" 
The Fr—ch (as I have frequently had occasion to observe before) are 


slow of comprehension, and Gouac ‘he made answer, 
ve do not poison here,—we bite our 


‘ . iLS du tout.—vou mistake, w 
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\ sae eep myself in sust e anv longer than IT ean help it, J 

| oe vi eket edition of Tibbins. and found that 

» shark. co that T was pertectly neht in using the word 


- , | . rks,” ” I whispered to Podder. 
i 
onee mn their lives, then, thev're 


|| » 4 yack ‘em! lt at hadn't been 


} ] } 
| ' ' mw here was dr dup 
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v red to frat and before leavine the hotel had put i mv 


pocket | | Lf r| 1 London, one for Podder and one 

i ( : were seattered about the saloon, but 

\ » seated : the creater part were assembled 

! t had been re¢ ly encaged in some 

very a ted aise : Which our arrival h id SUS] ended. ne person 
i | 


\ ted rh-backed fauteuil on a slightly elevated 


s was th pres dent f the Society of Blue 


“seb _ dine T 1? . , 
Ile was a tall gaunt man, with very long arms and great 


| Ul tt t \ 1 was desk with w ritinge materials, wore the 


bony ha h peculiar ugliness that, at the very first moment | 
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their owner was [could not bring myself to recollect. His face bei ing 
eovered, made all recognition impossible, if, indeed, | was right in my 
conjecture that we had encountered before. — I flatter myself. if his features 
had been fairly exposed, it would have been a dificult matter to deceive 
me as to his identity 

| have already nF that there was a sudden silence as we entered. — It 
was broken by Gouache, who, moving two or three steps forward, 
iddressed the ch: aur 

“(Citizen pres ident.” he said, ‘in the name of thea =p i) =", one 
and indivisible, I present to you two candidates for admission to the Club 
of Blue Cut-throats.” 

* Whenee come they ?” demanded the president, mm a hollow voice, an 
effect which was heightened, pr rhaps, by his peculiar head-gear, 

* Ty Outre- Manche,” was the re }) ly, and, laconic as it was, it caused a 
visible sensation m= the assembly ; a rapid murmur arose, the eabalistie 
word “saeré” was heard to hiss through the apartment, and several 
members thrust their hands hastily into their blou as Ho they were 

wehinge for some concealed we ip nm. LT looked at Podder, who returned 
my @lanee; TL saw that he bleneched not: my own sang-froul was 
perfect. , 

\l. rs, ce Sont des G0 l-d ins i mterrognté | the president 

ial | ‘ommme Vous AVOCZ dit. cit Vt ne SLs Wwe red Grouache. 

The president turned towards us, and throueh the laree apertures where 
the shark's eyes hould have been TL saw his own eleaming: orbs tencdily 
lixe don my countenance 

\ our nun S , he asked, addres ny The. 

| US We red for my secretary, to whom the rreater part ‘ [ wh it had 

taken place was pertectly unmetelligible, with the exc ption of one word 


nomen sounded inoue familiarly to his ears. 
‘Cette CItOvel we, suid 1, with dignified emphiast » ~ Os Peregrine 
Vodder,—mo, Jolly Gsreen 


There: was 2a convulsive movement of the shark’s lower Jaw as T spoke 
the long, bony fingers were rapidly interlaced, and a low ome lings sound 
issued from. the head. It was, 1} inay aned, a suppre ed weleome which 


od me escent -- the oc easion 1} prevente “4 from more overtly declaring itself. 
I was confirmed in this o pi iON ly what followed 
‘Vous étes les bien-venus,” returned the citizen clair, “ approach, and 
receive the fraternal grasp.” 
. See” anal he hl out my rieht Ih: ind 9 whie I they pl reside nt seized, and 
Wrune’ it with an ene rey which. erratity ng as it was to me feelings, — 
the same gree ting was extended to Podder, who did 


sN 


ears into my eves: 
not, however, bear it so heroveally as 1, but, snatching away his hand, 
uttered a brief exclamation and doubled his fists as if he were about to 
retaliate with a blow. which he might have been rash enough to administer 
had J not restrained the movement. 

* Attention, citizens,” errr er d President “Téte de Requip,” apritating 

kind of dustman’s bell; * before we proceed to the order of the day— 
the up propri: ation of the mone y in the B—nk of FKr—nee— let us make 
our estimable friends weleome. 

The members, at these words, drew near, but the president, waving his 
_—- checked the advance, and signed to Gouache to approach re 

aparisoned as he was, it was difficult for him to spe: ak sotto voce, and, 


wr ra hoarse whisper, I heard him utter the word “Garni 
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1 leave the Br—tish public to judge how long it was before the thirty 
Blue Cut-throats were served out. Five minutes is an age compared - 
the ineredibly short space of time that elapsed before they bolted,--not ; 
man amonerst them but carried the marks of the triumvirate on his person, 
Unfortunately, the raseal Paradis ese aped, though not without a black 
eve. and with him went my watch and money. 

“7 shall bring this outrage before the N—t—nal Ass—mbly.” ex- 
claimed a as SOOT aS | had recovered Wy breath, , 

* Youd better bring yourself al me of us.” said the T—pt—n 
Sj} —sh—r, * we're acon to ‘ave a rumpe-steak on the Bully-vards, close 
agin the Maddvlin; arter that we shall be ready for another turn-up with 
as many on “em as likes.” . 

Wo ‘shook hands with our crallant countrymen, and puttin r our 
damaved garments in as wood order as we could, quitted the club. T saw 
nothing as we went out of the fat porter in tights, whom | strongly sus- 
pect Was my old acquaintance Ventre-blea, , 





PRANCE AND ENGLAND COMPARED* 


Ir this elever work had had the good fortune to be published three 
months ago, it would have caused a wreat sensation. The whole 
tenor, as regards France, 1s show republican istitutions imevitable, 
and revolution imminent ; and events have overtaken the author in the 
accomplishment of his undertaking. No wonder, when now-a-days they 
writer in a magazine. Yet, the author is no 


will even overtake the 
of those prophets atter the events, that 


Hlibernian Cassandra—not one 
at all times and places. and who, the moment any memorable 


abouad 
always re ay to 


event takes place, either in’ public or private life, are 
exclaim—* TI told you so!” Independently of other proofs, the work 
bears internal evidence that, with the exception of the introduction, it was 

written before the events of the 24th of Febru: ary. It is not NeCESSALY, 
therefore, in the present day, to revert to ought but what has references 

to the new state of things. The author candidly acknowledges, that in 
what refers to the past, that the bitterness of allusions, directed more 
against the monarch and the minister, than the man, would not have 
eseaped him, if directed against adversaries expiating their political envy 
in exile. 

In that which refers to the present—the work keeps two great and 
laudable objects in view,—first the connexion which there exists between 
the liber: lity of national institutions, and the amount of a penple s 
material prosperity, enlightenment, and real power. This question is 
illustrated by a chart, which is more ingenious and amusing, like the 
ye educational and statistical charts, ‘thes solid. The actual position 

France, at least as yet, by no means illustrates the deduction, that 
In proportion as man shares in his own government is the quality of his 
food, the cultivation of his intellect, the amount of luxuries and comforts 
he enjoys, the trade he carries on, and the extent of his ability to contri- 


bute towards the burde ins of the state. 


* Analogies and Contrasts ; or, Comparative Sketches of France and england. 
By the Author of “Revelations of Russia,” “ ‘The White Slave,” &c. 2 vols. 
1. & Newby. 
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Dupont replied, “Sire, when the King of the French shall have said Yes, 
ind Dupont shall have said No, France will know which to believe.’ 

\ heavy domestic calamity a few years atter overtook Dupont de PEure in 
the fate of Dulong, Ins adoptive son, a vouth full of enthusiasm and promise, 
no owli eentered all the affeetionate hope of the old man’s declining years. 
In the course of political discussion Dulong, who though naturally of republi- 
ean opinions, had seen fit to stiematise the indecent parade which had been 
of the Dnehess of Berri’s pregnaney, made an allusion to General 
Buceand—governor of the citadel of lave, in which she was imprisoned, and 


otticious directo ol all the preparations for thr eXpos ire of t! i. princess aS 
rail 
Bueeaud, a sort of epauletted raffian, unable to answer his antagonist, and 
Nieuws to show lis zeal in the cause of the e:tizen monarchy—atter some neco- 
tiation, which, throuch the instrun talitvof M. de Rumigny, the king's aide- 
mp, Was purposely envenomed—cealled out the vouth, who, though of 
}) habits and utterly ignorant of the use of arms, was too chivalrous to 
a hoy eneomat In Which unhappily he allowed himself to be 
dd, 
Bowed, but not broken, by tl Wliction, Dy pont has sinee continued un- 
ly to protest by word and act against the covernment of Louis PI ippe. 
‘ (to profitby any active means of eppo tion, he seen sustaining electo- 
tests, sometimes.as recently, fourtimes repeated in one department— coing 
cireuit to take part in sueh demonstrations as the reform banquets, and 
niall asons at his ra) Ei twithstandineg the fourscore vears, whieh, though 
ed in honouw rel sans PeEprocl sit not the less heavily on the 
Nestor of | S party 


- c : "g 
her repubhean ° with the exception Oi SOME 


| ; 
f the ultra-democerats or anarchists. are equally favourable : that of De 


Ne Sketel S rpyelh OF ie of 


‘ SAT rally , In speakine. however, of the poet-poli- 
bero- ra litalian theory, of wlielra detailed account has been riven 
Ss maeazine, the ; author justly remarks that he (M. de Lamartine) 
into the error, common. to foreigners, of comparing Enelaud with 


ivre. Carthace. Venice. and Genoa, which were exclusively conmereral, 


; ; : , , : : ; . 
rivine@’ an tact DV aA mere carriage trade, Whereas [en lana, Cut as 2 
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eae 


or 
mnmereial. is no less so as a manufacturing country. In anable article 


woh 


the national detenees, the author estimates the power of Crrent britain 
‘ . : . 4 
in ammanner W Lh wUSt be hh | 


v flattering to national vanity. The 
" 


act, fle SAYS lk GISCUSSIONS Upow tis yy mt J he lected, tliat vote of 
‘ i 


1 —- : a4 . — " a 
the British Parhhament, by embody every othe rmaleadult, could inaday 
. } 1} ’ ; _— } } 
rive us lezally our 4,000,000 of soldiers, that our workshops could arm 
;. ’ 


them in six months, and that a hike period would sufhee to bring them 


nto a hieher state of dis ‘ipline than the hosts which figure im continental 
Walls iS In fact, he e mcludes, and that in italies, that th whole of 
he r ypie . Vue litsave of bran ( would by ovoermate hed tdi St rion struggle 


, . > ° .- 
Cilii Crreat Britain. 


There are some eurious and s ircrestive remarks upon the state of the 
pre Ss 1 this Cc untry and the evils of ANON YTHLOUS politic J VW ritine, which 
we should have wished to extract, but space will hot jr rimit us so to do. 
Upon this subj ct, h weve;r, he justly terminates his remarks by obser- 


Douglas Jerrold. the most remarkable of our dramatists—lHowitt, the Miche- 


let of England—and Ainsworth the novelist—by resorting to the periodic 
press, and boldly heading with their names the publications they have estab- 


ive opelh d anew cra, and vindicated al pring i] le of SO much public 
mportance, that all connected with literature, however individually adverse to 
inion. have a vital interest in the'r success, which is indeed 


l who read than to all who write. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tuere is, in truth, something Titanie about Etty. You might fancy 
Prometheus at work, not unroughly modelling out his primitive men, and 
allowing them still to retain something of their clayey nature. That 
great figure of St. John, what a mass it is of fle shly opacity, what a 
ferocious vigor in the conception, what unbridled fre edom in the hand- 
ling ! Do not search too closely tor 1 leality ; do not require the he avenly 
impress to be written on the countenance with serene characters. No, no, 
accept him as Kttvian—as ¢ earthborn—the strong Autochthon of Etty's 
Atelier, who earthily reviles the earthly. He is the big brother of those 
scantily clad nymphs, whom, oh, reader! you have contemplated in many 
preceding exhibitions those Ape he fleshy forms, who lolled on ragged 
verdure before a splendid back ground, and won your heart not by their 
faces, for you h * no clear notion of their features, while at the same 


time you were not altogether please d with the obscure termination of their 
fingers, but altogether ihe ‘re was something wonderfully luxuriant in the 
ensemble, The colouring of the tlesh, the swee ping curves of the form— 


howunique! If Etty had refinement in detail, what a painter he would 
be! In the present exhibition we have some of our old friends the nyt mphs, 
nd there is sucha head of Aaron the High-preis t! The breast-plate 
opens a field for all Etty’s magical use of colour, and if he does not put 
out the eves of all spectators with the brillianey of the gems, he has done 
his best towards that end. 

Edwin Landseer goes on telling strange seerets about animals. He 
has tasted of the dragon's fat which enables men to understand the 
lanwuage of the brute creation. Others know something about the hides 
of animals, and their eyes, and their teeth, though even here they are 
ignorant im comparison to the great Edwin—but Landseecr penetrates 
deeper ; he can propose dithe " _ ‘lems respecting brute psychology 


and answer them trium phantly. e have not the shehtest doubt that 
he knows the pre cise degree of sorrow whichis e xperienced by a spaniel 
when it has lost its cousin. The * Str: Lv Shot” is a most touching repre- 


sentation of the last state of de ‘sponde ney to which a fawn ean be reduced, 
and * Alexander and Diogenes” shows a marvellous power of narrating 
an anecdote of hum: % beings by means of canme agents, without saeri- 
ticing the nature of the animals. Anddo not let the mild venerable head 
of EKdwin’s father be passed by without remark. 

Mr. Maclise makes up his mind to be the painter of chivalry, which he 
has done to its minutest details. His are the brilliant armour, the undu- 
lating searf, the stalwart form in the fore-ground, the back-ground full 
of meamng and of movement. His large picture has all his attributes of 
correct drawing and fertile invention, and he —_— to advantage in the 
portraits of Mr. John Forster, and Mrs. Dicken 

By mastery in the art of rich colourin; ig and by e xquisite inish, Mulready 
has succeeded in giving an ideality of his own to subjects taken from 
the commone st events in life. He roes not to recondite places to find 
scenes for his pencil, he takes what comes to hand, and whatever he 
to mete : improved by his treatment. Starting from the Dutch prin- 
ciple, he has worked upwards, and soared over Netherland vulgarity. 
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We are not sure that we like his “ Butt” quite so well as that little bit 
of gorgeousness the “ Wedding-Gown,” but still it is one of the best 
gems of the exhibition. If you see a very little picture, with a very 
large crowd assembled to see it, you may be pretty sure it is by 
Mulready. ; 

The high position which Herbert has reached he uobly maintains. 
He is of a staid, earnest temperament, this Herbert ; he suffers not his 
iuventive powers to lead him astray ; he shuts his eyes to the temptations 
of colour, and considers how his subject may be told with the greatest 
simplicity and foree. St. John, Herod, Herodias and the Daughter-- 
these four are the only personages in his picture of the celebrated 
‘*Reproof.” These are enough to tell the tale ; he wants no accessories. 
He delineates the figures with severe correctness; he seizes on the feel- 
ing of each individual character, and impresses it unmistakeably on 
the face. ' 

Cope is a rising man. The countenance of the dying Cardinal 
Wolsey, with the plain traces of fragility, could not have been conceived 
by an ordinary mind. His grouping and colouring is exceedingly good ; 
but, amid his ambitious attempts he must beware of falling ito the 
common-place. 

We have always looked upon Hart as a clever painter, but somewhat 
of the conventional. This year he takes a decided stride forward. — Lis 
‘* Meditation” (a female reading), is a fine, earnest conception, simply 
and forcibly realised. The modest colouring most happily accords with 
the serious character of the subject. 

Is not Eastlake the gentlest interpreter of human nature ? Is he not 
the very antithesis of Etty? Only imagine one of the personages he so 
delicately creates, meeting one of i-tty’s big heroes in a narrow passage. 
Whac an awful rencontre. So very, very finished is the manner of 
Mastlake. It is beautiful to let the eye glide over the slippery surface of 
his canvass, unchecked by the slightest rude trace of the handling. In 
his picture this year, a party of peasants are captured by a band of 
robbers. Console yourselves, good people ; those gentle brigands will 
never hurt you. 

Not altogether unpleasant is it to gaze on that stout specimen of 
female flesh, which Patten designs to represent ‘ Aurora,’ seeing that 
the same is well-coloured, and of a fascinating plumpness. And it is 
possible that some may turn with satisfaction from the rude nymphs of 
Itty to the softer nudities of Frost, a very clever delineator of the 
female form. ‘That picture of “ Euphrosyne” is a nice composition, and 
is enlivened by a genial glow of hilarity. 

It was a great thought of the deluge that flashed upon the mind of 
Linnell, when he painted the eve of that stupendous event. We think 
that in the preface to “ Lucréce Borgia,” Victor Hugo talks something 
about a death’s head peeping from a corner in a magnificent dancing- 
hall. Is not an impression of the sort conveyed by Linnell’s picture ? 
The earth seems dressed out all too richly for her welfare ; she glows 
with a deeper glow than she was wont ; her distant mountains rise with 
2 more than regal purple ; the clouds are tormented to put on their most 
gorgeous colours—but there is no gaiety in their gorgeousness. Wild 
and terrific splendour this! It is the corpse dressed for the ball, that Mr. 
Warren talks about. W. Westall—ue is also the illustrator of the 
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deluge—he steps further into the story, and gets as far as the commence- 
ment. Ilis work is a tremendous spl: ash! 

You can repose yourse If from Linnell’s terrible landscape painting, by 
looking at the clear. cheerful creations of St: infield. His tr: ansparent 
waters, his sun-lit edifices, his groups of humanity, that give such ani- 
mation to the scene, are always welcome objects ; and his large view of 
« Amalfi’ is not “we attractive than former productions. Roberts shal! 
lead you into an eastern region, and you shall see tall temples standing 
without other back ground than the deep blue sky, while the red 
sunbeam reposes lazily on their summits. We do not think Roberts 
would feel heartily A ease, if he did not get that pecuharly red 
gleam. Or you shall listen to Danby’s “ minute-gun,” and watch the 
gracefi il r yt] 0 f the STN; all cloud of smok e over the smoot h gi: assy water, 
There is Danby at — Joyfully “does he 
her treasures of red and brown hues. A 
crimson ——— a brown rock, a gray cloud, and a p lished surtace of 
water—these are the objects conspicuous m the world of Danby. Cres- 
wick shall take you a pleasant walk, in which vou shall find yourself sur- 

rounded by 1 haze, not disagreeable, and you shall see the distant objects 

grow dim and misty in their remoteness. Or you shall rest “ masses 
of rocks, reometrically angled, for Creswick has such rocks. Lee shall 
conduct you through his avenues, and show you verdant trees rejoicing in 
the sun-lieht—cheerful Enelish landse: ape—nay, he shall show you more 
than he has created, for he shall show you the cows, which Mr. C ooper 
ut into his picture. Pleasant fraternity of art. Those C uyp-like cows 
that have ever flowed forth from the brain of Mr. C ooper, and which have 
so often delighted us by exhibiting their sleek skins before Mr. ¢ Cooper's 
looked with longing eyes upon the green 


he ‘ne ith that grorgveous sky. 
catch nature when she ¢ xhubits 


own glowing a 
fields of Mr. Lee. Their benevolent creator anticipated their wish, and 


drove them to the * Lee” pasture accordingly. ‘Talking of animals, there 
in that horse-combat of Ansdell’s—but would that the 
ht did not | oke his leg out quite sO straight. 

the genre-painters altogether 


IS some vigour 
horse to the rig 

The pictorial narrators of stories, and ' 
have distinguished themselves well. Among the best of his class we 
hould put W. P. Frith, who narrates, in a very clever picture, how an 
old woman was wrongfully accused of bewitching a country girl. Seeret 
love was the real malady of the wniie ‘n, and you see her shrinking from 
the raze of the spectators, revolting at the mischief which her unhappy 
passion has caused to an innocent being, and at the same time unwilling to 
The poor old woman is obviously innocent, the re 
is no mistake about the matter, though stupid prejudice has blinded those 
persecutors, who stand around animated by a brutal inspiration of intense 
race. In this ficure of the old woman lies the painter's chief art. If 
there had been the slightest doubt of her innocence, the whole story 
would have been obscurely told. Then there is the justice—not one of the 
fat, rotund, Row! vidson- looking men, with rubicund cheeks, which 
painters of comic ambition love to delineate, but a person respect tably 
thin and austere. The same Frith pokes us into a stage coach, in the 
middle of a snug party, and with the pistol of a highwaym: an fore-shor- 
tened in our faces. An inventive man this Mr. F rith. He knows that the 


speak a saving word. 


death-charged instrument. will operate differe ntly on different minds— 
ist as lauching-; gas draws out the peculiar nature of each imbiber. 
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The plump soldier thinks most of his carease—he is shuddering with 
terror ; the quaker values his peace less than his purse, and hastens to 
conceal the latter beneath the cushion of the vehicle. Only take care of 
caricature, Mr. Frith, which you are perfectly able to avoid, if you like. 

And to Mr. Ward would we extend the same advice, for his atte mpt 
to give the utmost variety of character, and to mark that character strongly 
may lead him into that direction. What a motley group is that on 
Hi unpste: ad-heath, driven thither by the great fire of London! What a 
quantity of human passion ! Resignation, and despair, and hope, and 
debased carelessness—all huddled into about two large groups, and our 
old friend, Solomon Eagle, witnessing the fulfilment of his prediction. 
There you have the principle of working out the various effects of an 
influence carried to its extreine extent. The artist must have thought 
largely before he could produce a picture like this. And do not let. 
Ward’s Charles IT. pass unnoticed—any more than the merry monarch 
passes Mistress Kleanor Gwynne. His m: yesty looks not a little blasé— 
but there is a smile which curls those not very moral lips, and which 
spe aks of a new sensation. In a word, the king” s face 1s pe rfect. 

Poole having frequently supped us with horror —having invited us to 
banquet in charnel-houses, and lodge in cities of the plague, with large 
glassy eyes glaring not lustrously upon us, and gaunt limbs flinging 
themselves about in extremest mise ry,—would regale us this year with a 
softer spectacle, and show how the humble tanner’s d: wighter, who was 
afterwards mother of a race of kings, captured the heart of Robert of 
Normandy. But he does not wholly disguise himself in his gentleness. 
Those girls are not so very gentle, after all; their amorous glances grow 
fixed and somewhat terrible, if one essays to return them ; there is rigidity 
im their limbs. Mr. Poole catches an expression with great intelligence, 
but it becomes petrified by his touch. 

There are Goodall, and C. Landscer, and Ellmore, and Egg, who give 
us subject-pictures of more or less interest; but let us take care that 
we do not pass by the little Webster—of course, we allude to the size 
of the picture, not to the dimensions of the artist. The interior of 
* Do-th’-boy’s Hall,” pending the brimstone-and-treacle festivity, is one 
of the prettiest things in the whole exhibition, admirably conceived, 
admirably coloured, admirably toned. How well has the artist given all 
the varieties of juvenile misery to that assemblage of tiny urchins ; how 
terrible is the towering form of Mrs. Squeers, equally distasteful with the 
revolting medicine she administers. No juvenile happiness will shine 
under her stern dominion ; happiness, for instance, like that of the infant 
listening to the shell, in Mr. Leslie’s very pretty picture,—but gaunt, 
squalid wretchedness shall ever luxuriate, until the pupils, worn with 
sorrow and care-stricken at the dark, dreary abode in which they are 
placed, shall fancy they are immured in the octagon room of the Royal 


Academy. 
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CONTINENTAL POLITICS. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
¢ WHO Lmagine that the insurrections and revolutions 
lately taken place on the continent, resembling in their 


also blow over m a 
il atmosphere clearer than ever. 


the 4 will 


leatures 
leave the politi 
who already see the great nations of the continent 


ot a storm, 


wavy to Vn pail reconstruction 3 the powers that were left 
veri refrom the sh ek Oo! the moment, qui tly surrounding: 
th istocratic element and ereatlhy qualifying social conh- 
lv made luile ee in new forms of vrovernment are sup- 
by the weldine of the conservative and anarehieal 

onee to ind) permanence. These persons are, how- 
Lhen, Phe th | rat sof opinion that have been 

, ental society and institutions ; the sudden awakening 
| cal associations, long dormant ; the ineompati- 

, stitu 2. as y controlled by popular wall, with the 
erest t t na nm: the seltishness and ambition of the 

I mare ln «Others and the fal c positions 

t bv a « rdance between the popular wish and that of 
vi ent re rapidly conducing to a state of things 
ely possible can be settled without an appeal to arms—- 
ri Ww! ch Cis sineerelv to iy hoy ed, although scarcely to 
t Great Britain will keep itse If aloof—but a warin which 
e involved, than ever occurred even im the times of the 


h fearful results, 


wi re so mevitably conducme to sueh 
» While as de nad are of such shalt sigiliieance 
’ , ’ } 

cit . as i ed with the ove rwoeimime events 
} : ‘ 1 » Sa 
the 1 burst OF tine evolutionary storm; that then 
eis not likely to be either felt or understood unless placed 

, } 
five and intelligiole torm than they are nerally ippear 
' ° . " . . . - 4 : 
sot t LV papers it is with this intention then, as well 
nr ryving a coneise record ol passing events, that we this 
etros] ve Vv of occurrences, adding thereunto a 


eS and opinions, both alike 
ially and politically, as that thing 


~ 


' are . 
tches ealled Europe is, more especially when compared 


tigh d compact little island. That that now favoured 
mr rr ain firm and united in the love ot law and order, 
y make ot the perplexities and complications springing up 

t } ‘ ion at h iw, IS Our earnest he pe. 

II.—GERMANY. 

Ist he general incertitude that prevails at the present 
‘ it central Kure ay the false position in which people 
stand in many cases in regard to one another—the 
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rumours of hitherto litthe known races and nations of men who are 
going to throw their countless hordes into the great political drama now 
enacting, nowhere is it more difficult to arrive ata precise notion of the 
progress of affairs than in a ind. It would fill pages to enumerate all 
the shocking accounts of battles, robberies, murders, and wholesale 
butcheries which are al as having occurred in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen alone, and which have afterwards im many cases turned out to be 
either gross exaggerations or actual falsehoods. If we consult a French 
or English liberal paper, the origin and the fault of all the disturbances 
appear to lie with the Prussians and Germans. If a German journal is 
looked into and its statements believed, there is only one conclusion to be 
arrived at, which is that there could not be found on the face of the earth 
greater monsters than the Poles. Making allowance, however, for the irrita- 
tion and excitement on both sides, it would cert: ainly appear that the Poles 
have not been fairly dealt with, but that this is not so much an error of 
government, as a state of things arising out of the peculiar circumstances 
of the country —as is the case with the Saxons and Normans in Ireland— 
supe rior races who have now long established themselves in the country 
beimg in a condition to dispute nations! supremacy with the Poles ime 
se dees i in their own land.*  Avatling themselves of thee ‘hange brought 
about in Berlin, as well as elsewhere, by the new order of polities, the 
latter made an armed demonstration in favour of their ancient rights and 
privileges. After some hesitation, as we before recorded, the king 
acceded to their demands. The royal commissary sent for the purpose 
of re-organising the province, cone ‘luded an a; rreement with them. 

The Poles laid down their arms, and began to disperse. But the 
Germans, who disdained to be put upon the footing of equality with the 
native population, took up arms, disregarded the royal orders, ill-treated 
and expelled the king’s commissary from Posen, and, sup ported by the 
soldiery and functionaries, resolved upon an effort to regain their former 
ascendency. —Instigated by Steinlaker, General ¢ ‘olomb despatched 
moveable columns in every direction, and, it is said, but no doubt in the 
spirit of great exaggeration, that these troops sacked and burnt entire 
villages, putting the population, as at M: ajewo and Gostyn, man, woman, 
and child, to the sword. ‘The Polish peasants naturally took up arms to 
retaliate. In many cases the most murderous revenge was siden, 

Another question which tended to widen still more the chasm between the 
two populations, is the contemplated separation of the Germanised districts 
from the Duchy of Posen. The Germans claim not only the best part 
of the duchy, but even the town of Posen itself. The P olish provisional 
government of the latter town, issued a protest against the dismember- 
ment of the grand-duchy, under any pretext by Prussia, appealing to the 
treaties by which the p: artitioning powers bound themselves to the rest of 
Europe to destroy neither the nationality nor the integrity of those pro- 
vinees which they retained after 1815. The Poles, aleo, naturally com- 
plain bitterly of the unsteady policy of the King of Prussia in having, 


* The population of the Grand-duchy of Posen, taken from the census of 1845, 
is said to be 800,000 Poles, and 400,000 Germans and Jews. Inthe town of 
Posen itself the population is equally divided, 20,000 Poles to 20,000 Germans 
and Jews. The Germans hold all employments of whatsoever kind, even to 
lamp-lighters and street-sweepers. On the other hand, nine-tenths of the soil is in 
the hands of Polish proprietary. 
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under the influence of a momentary apprehension, made concessions 
which he is evidently no longer desirous of abiding by, and having even 
exeited them to prepare tor war with Russia, to recenerate Russian 
Poland, while he is now induced to place faith ina military reactionary 
movement, and turns round upon them, and upon his own commissary, 
General Willisen. as rebels and revolutionists. 

Ria eran P| rn Was by no means resigned to silent submission, while 
these events were taku porte mm Posen. At the instivation of the stadt- 


holder. Pashewitseh. a deputation of four of the principal magnates, 


headed by Krasinski, has been sent to St. Petersbure to petition the 
eror to rest the hinedom of Poland to its state previous to IS8350, 
deat the me time to take the necessary ste Hs for the re-1ncorporation 
thea «| vered pot ns (Posen and Galreta) iito the same, under the 
protection ot Ru i The answer to this has been the transmission of 
bodies of troops, said to amount to the overwhelming force of between 
OOO OOO), XXX) men. to the trontirer. With this force at his disposal, 
l the sympathy of the Poles im his tavour. it would be an easy matter 

r the « tor stitute the kinedom of Poland, and to place the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, or any other person he might nominate, upon the 
thy e aif such were really his mtende { pole. But as this would involve 
ie \ with both Prussia and Austria, there is not much likelihood 
eV -nlace, uniess the two Germanic sovereignties 
the en eon ns to therr Polish subjects as may be dangerous to 
i. m Poland. his may explam,. to a eertain extent, the econduet of 
hy , first y Ci ati mo, but wl) eh ap Cars finally tO) have 

1 itself down in oa resolve to uphold the aristocratic aeaimst the 

tie: prinery In the enerilla wartare of the Polish sevthemen, 

latte firht aeainst the Germans, from national feclines of enmity 

that are fostered by the nobles, and from ai relh@ious hatred that 1s 
lhy the el y with a tanaticism worthy of Ireland and the middle 

avr 

Semntome . irrectionary spirit were not wanting at the same time 
Austrian Polar On the nieht of the 25th of April, the residence 

+) } Dey ! r Pray 1 Kreme was attacked ly a body ot 
heloneine to the national committee, who made a prisoner of the 

fl eeyzed upon the eovernment papers. When this act of vio- 

! t er i whi 1 t! national wuard lent its aid, became 
to the Ansty Pield Marshal Casti¢lione, that funetionary in- 
1 wy Vyiy late Liberation of the imMperl il commissioner, and hav- 

el this, he further disavowed, and pron minced illeeal, all and 

( twwhich the econmisstoner micht have been e IM NE lled to execute 
} re his foretble detention. Baron Krei@ had, in fact, been compelled 


ther ll of the emi rrants who had been sent to the frontier 


helongine to Galicia. ‘The excitement of the people, on thus see- 
-thoir plans defeated, rose to such a degree that they armed themselves 
th spears and sevthes, and erected barricades in the streets. Unlike 
< rs of France under similar cireumstances, the Austrians pro- 


lad at onee to take the barricades by storm. The capture of even 


Mrst was, however, attet ded with sO reat a loss of life, that the 


cr 
~ 


ne desisted from all further attemy] ts of the kind. A shower ot balls 
is dischareed from the houses. and Count Castiglione reeeived two 
ts, one in the head, the other in the side. After ordering the bom- 
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bardment of the city, he resigned the command into the hands of Prince 
Stanislaw. The bombardment of the city appears to have lasted about an 
hour, when Prince Jablonowski and Count Adam Potocki appeared as par- 
liamentaries, hostilities were then suspended, and the terms of a eapitula- 
tion were drawn up, in which an amnesty was granted, but the national 
euards had to lay down their arms, the convention to be dissolved, and all 
French and Polish emigrants were to be sent off beyond the frontier. 

The Poles, both in Austrian and Prussian Poland, have refused to take 
: part im the elections, although based on universal sullrage. 

General Von Pfuel succeeded Von Willisen in the attempt to conciliate 
ind re-organise the duchy, but it does not appear that his labours were 
attended with much sueeess.  Mieroslawski had fallen upon Gnesen, the 
old capital of Posen, where le was jomed by numbers of his country - 
men; on the other hand Stefanski, who had been appointed dictator, had, 
it was said, been made prisoner. Prussia made every preparation to 
meet the insurrection with vigour, and LO,QOO troops were despatched 
to the seat of war. The Polish msurgents, threatened with utter anni- 
hilation by a vastly superior army im point of wumbers and discipline, 
capitulated in part on the Sth of May, at Mielozyn, between Gnesen and 
Wresehen, The remainder still held out under Von Urzezanski, who took 
the command upon the resignation of Mieroslawski. There are further 
reports of insurrections at Warsaw—but all these insurrections, whether 
carried on in Russian Poland, in Posen, or Galicia, evinee a total in- 
capability on the part of the Poles unaided, to shake off the yoke that 
has been imposed upon them-—they are miserable failures, which only 
serve to keep alive those feelings of distress which it is impossible not to 
feel for a suffering people, but which are a great deal tempered by cou- 
sidering how il-judged, unadvised, and impotent these movements are 
either in a political or a military point of view. 

The movements of the Franco-German colunim of propagandists int 
western Germany were everywhere attended by similar signal disgrace, 
Inan engagement that took place on the 26th of April, near Dassen- 
bach, between the Wurtemburg troops and a column said to have been 
$00 to 900 strong, under Herwegh, the latter were defeated, twenty- 
three insurgents being killed and 200 made prisoners. Another band 
was driven from the Schusterinsei on the Rhine, and compelled to take 
refuge at Huningen. A skirmish with similar results took place at 
Todtnau. Many hundreds of the insurgents were made prisoners, the 
remnants forming themselves into small bands of plunderers. Mann- 
heim, where there existed a strong republican tendency amongst the 
lower orders and even amongst. the civic guard and the common council- 
men, was, for atime, declared in a state of siege, and the civie guard was 
obliged to be disarmed. But, in fact, the only attempt to create a re- 
public in Germany has been a most significant failure. Inxcept amon pe 
the German operatives from Paris, inoculated with Parisian theories, a 
few of the ignorant peasantry of the frontiers, and in one or two frontier 
towns, as Mannheim and Treves, particularly exposed to French propa- 
candism, the democrats, Herwegh, Struve, Hecker, and their followers, 
could raise no sympathy. The Germans have repudiated these men and 
their republican notions, and driven both out at the point of the bayonet. 

Throughout Germany, indeed, even in the minor constitutional states, 
the liberal opposition has shown itself decidedly anti-republican, In 
Gerlin, administrative power has been wrested from the hands of the 
T2 
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courtiers. the military chiefs, and the old funetionary class—and great is 
the discontent am: ne the diseomfited—but it has not descended to the 
peopl The Berlin cabinet) is composed chietly of bankers and manu- 
facturers, of larcre landed proprietors, and men of provincial note and 
Although universal suffrage has been granted, the svstem of 
primary and second: iry elections neutralise its democratic influence. 

In Austria the revolution: iry movement was for a time kept in cheek, 
The Viennese bankers were called in to share power and responsibility 
with the old nobilitv. F iquelmont, the favourite pupil of Metternich, 
continued to hold the reins for some time after the fall of his master, but 
he was ultimately obliged to give way to the storm raging without. 
I nfortunately, \ustria be is mh : shown th: at she possesses any new states- 
men adequate to the oceasion. Unlike Prussiashe has not a Beckerhath, a 
Camphausen, or an Auerswald, to assist her in her dilemma. The econ- 
sequence has been that a mob made yp), according to all reports, of stu- 
dents and of low persons, have for a lone time kept the capital in astate 
of anarchy. Ementes became a kind of pastime, and every mght the 


f ) 
mn 


house : of Thay pular Wrsons Were destroved. Lh se students, with 
] 

whom all power lav. insisted upon an entirely new elective law, the total 

exelusion of members of the TY rial family and nominees of the em- 


peror from the tirst chamber, and the removal of the military from the 
City. 
On the eve nin 4 of the 17th the emmy eror and emipre ss took thei Tt de - 
parture suddenly from Vienna for Innsprack, under pretence ot change 
of air, The news that the imperial family had abandoned the capital 
for their faithful T'vrol—the land of their aneestors—created the greatest 
excitement. There was an immediate rush upon the banks, but the im- 
habitants were unanimous ly for the emperor and the maintenance of the 
constitutional monarchy. Some of the students having taken advantage 
of the contusion to proclaim a republic, the people were so exasperated 
that thes would have hune some of them but for the interference of the 
Nati nial (Gvuard. All, however, were aiding the Pillersdort ministry, 
which still remained in office, notwithstanding its ineapability, for the 
preservation of peace and order, and official personages and public de- 
put iti ms were ce S| atched to bring bact iN the te rritied i tmpe rialists. 

The elements of discord, however, predominate for the time being 
throughout the whole of this great but incongruous empire. Hungary is 
in open revolt; add to which the Magyar and Selavonian races are at 


‘ 


daggers drawn throughout the whole length of the lower valley of the 


Danube In Bohemia, a national committee, all Teech. or Sclavonians, 
sits at Prague, in opposition to, and upon an equality with, the German 
Cabinet. This body has deelared the Germans to be strangers on the 
Bohemian soil, 1 has refused to elect deputies for the Constituent 


Assembly at Fr: er fort. 
This alas; nm to Frankfort reminds us that we must not omit to notice 
that the constituent assemb] iV has heen holding its meetings at that old 


imperial free town since the Sth instant. 

The assembly is composed of 392 members. The presidential elec- 
tion was made a party question. M.de Gagern, who represents the 
party disposed to lay most stress upon the conciliation of the German 
governments, was elected by 305 votes out of the 392. Robert Blum 
was the candidate of the party who place their trust in the energy and 
determination of 'th ie people —the Re publican party. The simultaneous 
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meeting of a Prussian constituent assembly in Berlin, has produced no 
small amount of embarrassment and excited fee ing. ‘Phe question as 
to whether members of both assemblies may be ine d to act at onee 
for two * constituent” and “national” assemblies, has alre: a been proyo- 
eative of hostile feeling between the rival houses. 

Princes and principalities have everywhere in western and central Ger- 
many survived and flourished by the will of their people, the people taking 
nleasure In exercising that local influence and power, in the name of 
their prince, Which a German e mperor might wish to curtail. With all 
the ery of the Germans for unity, it does hot appe: ar likely that they 
will advance a ste p beyond the old federal bond. ‘To clevate any federal 
head or Frankfort emperor over the Emperor of Austria, or the King of 
Prussia, would be scarcely possible. ‘These potentates have far out- 
erown the dimensions of the old princes of the empire, Each of 


them is too great, and their people too proud, to obey the other. Both 


torether with the other states may join in forming a common army, a 


common tribunal of appeal, in re moving commercial barriers, and estab- 
lishing many institutions In common, eat to attempt to realise such au 
impracticab le scheme as a German empire appears at present out of the 
question. 
111. —ITALY. 

THE progress of events in northern Italy exlibits a singular inaptitude 

for war on the part of the Italians. Ms urshal Rade ‘tzky has been now 

Peschiera, Verona, and 
Mantua. He only waits to act on the offensive, for the arrival of 
reinforeements under General Nugent. ‘The Italians have uselessly 
invested Peschiera and Mantua, making at the same time frequent 
feints and reeco@nisances on the left bank of the Mincio. Some 
tritliag rencontres have resulted from these desultory moveme uts. Such 
wis the affair at Somma Campagna, where a small body of Austrians 
having been attacked by the third division of the Italian army under 
General Brog@ha, on the 26th of April, they were obli ved to re treat with 
the loss of thirty- three prisoners, of whom nine were wounded. Onthe 
other hand, in a sortie made by the Austrians at I eschiera, Major Trotti, 
of the Sardinian army, was made prisoner. 

Charles Albert, wishing to drive the Austrians from their position 
on the right bank of the Mincio, sent with this view, on the morning 
of the 19th of April, eighteen battalions of infantry, a brigade of 
cavalry, and three batteries of artillery under General Bava. ‘The 
Austrians were obliged to retire before this imposing force, and the king 
established his head-quarters at Bozzolo. 

In a skirmish brought about by an attempt made by the Italians 


the volunteers were driven back with considerable luss. 
| ‘dine ; the 


long suffered to occupy his strong positions of 


against Trent, 
Count Nugent arrived on the 2Ist within two miles of 


town immediate ly sent messengers to the Austrian camp to demand a 
liminaries of the submission of the 


parley, upon which oceasion the prel 

Insurgent province of Friult were settled. The troops entered the town 
on the 23rd, where they found weapons, 
preces, General Durando, comn nanding the 
with a Tusean contingent to oppose himself to this rapid advance 
the Austrians through Friuli. ‘The Piedmontese army at this time ex 


tended from Lueano, near Pesehiera, to Pozzole LO, Ponti, and Monzam- 


bano, on the right of the Mincio; on the left, from Valleggro and 


ammunition, and three treld 
Pontifical troops, was sen 
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centre of the province of Verona. An attempt having 


: . , ’ . . 
ie brid ’ I Vi LICCIOLO, THe Pi dmont se were drive ih 


. ’ ; 
al V were remnforeed OV SOTIE COLT 3 ol volun- 


1t] \ustrians failed man attempt mad to establish 
i 
t the Lake of Garda hy disembarking 
+] ae (| not res Ve pits the Mineio, under 
| t { k up his lh d-quarters it Valleoto, 
ver. There had been skirmishes near Castellan, 
it ral anid ! th, with indefinite results. 
e of | ne, by the foree under General Nugent, con- 
~ereht squadrons of eavalry, and 
\\ ( velv uy 1 the province, a brigade 
hy to b " Codtopo. Palma was at the sam 
the | le of Prinee Schwarzenbure, with four bat- 
l id foun field yu Ces, Simultaneously 
| e. tl right main wing of General Nueent’s 
Ponteba, and forced the enemy to re- 
\I ( » t} At trianus were t bolas ed To Ve cede from 
) timbers of the on mv. Q)n thie 
‘ t+ AYMY Cc) ed the Min , and advanced 
e day a small foree of Austrian infantry and 
vi l fr Sol Cany urna, within seven mules of 
Ivan le istine of the brigade of Savoy, and a 
walrv under General Broglia. A small Austrian 
near Mantua 
\ what is called in the bulletin issued from the 
_ i army. * the Grst battle between the two 
was f hit | end prope od Was to OCCUPY bus- 
Piovezzana, and to attempt to force the Adige. 
ed at halt-past eleven, a.m. The Italian troops sue- 
e Aust strom all the positions which thes oecu- 
the hh rhts whieh eommand the Adige. 
loss was sustained on either side. Great 
, eated at Milan bv the intelligence of this 
Wis ( es \Ihb ri Was cnea ed at Pa trengo, the 
from Verona upon th Sardinian head-quarters 
General Sommariva having been able to act 
very marked advantages were not derived from 
t had t the same time advanced to the line of the 
pV tlie the town of Latisana, and placing posts along 
the river, while his extreme left was brought into com- 


This was a fine position, and the enemy, under Gene- 
tired before it to take up a position, it was said. on the 


tof the Oth, Bussolengo was taken by the Sardi- 

e of the Adige effected at Pontone. The loss of 
mand of General d’ Asyze and 
1ys—the 29th and 30th of April 
mounted in killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters, 
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troops to useless exertions and losses, previous to Count Nugent joining 
him, ordered the brigade, fronted by Pontone, to wateh the points of 
Parona and Peseantina, and concentrated his whole foree before Verona. 

The vanguard of Count Nuwent’s auxiliary brigade arrived at 
Conegliano on the 2nd of May. General Durando was stated at 
the same date to have arrived at ‘Treviso at the head of 16,000 
Pontifical troops—troops which the Pope asserts he never intended 
should have crossed the Po—but whieh are now in proximate collision 
with the brivade of General Nuwvent, and which collision has simee taken 
place to the utter discomfiture of the Italians. 

Charles Albert, anxious, it is said, to bring the Austrians to a general 
engagement, in the meantime advanced a strong division of lis army on 
Verona on the 6th of May. On their way they had to earry several 
str nigrly Intrenched position ~ but when they came up with the Austrians, 
the latter were so well covered by the cannon of the fortress that the 
Piedmontese were elad to withdraw, which they did, aecording to their 
own accounts, with order and rewularity, but witha loss of 9S killed, and 
659 wounded. Amone the killed were the Marquis del Caretto, the 
Marquis Coll, Colonel Cacehia, and the Chevalier Bulbio. 

The Italian army, after this check, retired to its old positions, extend- 
ing from the Po to the Adige, passing round Mantua, Goito, Villa 
Franca, Sommai Campagna, and Pastrengo. The protection of the 


passage OL tne ostineio at Goto was intrusted to the Ne LpPoritals, who 
amounted to between SOOO and LO,QUO men under Greneral Pepe. Phe 


Tuscan troops, amounting to 4000, were on the right of the Muincio, 
near Mantua. ‘There were also 7500 Tuscans at i reviso co-operating 
with the Pontifical troops in opposing the advance of General Nugent. 
Active preparations are making under the Duke of Savoy and Gene- 
ral Manno to re-commence the siege of Peschiera. — It is said that guns 
of large calibre have been fixed for that purpose. On the other hand an 
Adige, under Baron Wilden, is said to have arvived at Volargno, and to 
be therefore in close communication with General Radetzki. 

On the 13th instant a proclamation of the Provisional Government of 
Milan advoeated a junction of Lombardy with Piedmont as the only 
means of bringing the war to a suece ful conclusion. — It was supposed 
that Charles Albert had not as yet detinitely defeated the Austrians, be- 
cause he did not care to do so so long as there was a republic in his rear! 
At the same date, the Arechdukes Albert, Leopold, Ernest, Sigismond, 
William, and Francis Joseph, were at Verona, which Nadetsky was 
making every preparation to defend to the utmost. Houses and trees had 
been removed within a radius of 7OO yards round the town, the gates 
were defended by palisades, and thie bridges were said to be mined. 

In the meantime, the advanced posts of Durando, which on the ith 
were in face of the Austrians, retreated on Paderoba, and thence on 
Bassano, where they arrived on the 8th. General Ferrari, obliged to 
retreat in a similar manner before the Austrians, ultimately effected a 
junction with General Durando at Treviso, which is not expected to hold 
‘The firing before Peschiera, 


out successfully agaimst General Nugent. 
The garrison of 


up to the 14th, continued to be almost inoffensive. 
Mantua made that day a vigorous sortie upon the Neapolitan and Tuscan 
troops; the affair lasted three hours ; after which the Austrians retired to 
their former position. General Nugent having formed a junetion with 
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4 | the divisions under the orders of General D'Aspre, whieh came by 
2 Vicenza aud Bassano, was advancing, according to the latest intelligence, 
with General Duke Alexander of Wurtembere and Prince Schwarzen- 
4 ln | ‘Trevis 
e While the confederated Italian army is thus investing, without chance of 
Me suceess, three fortresses at the same time, and the Austrians under General 
¢ Nugent are driving the Beata contingent before them, France is 
strengthening its army of the Alps Gt has devoted three millions sterling 
s to that sole purpose), and it is well known that it will never allow the 
Italians to be crushed without interference. Italy would wish to establish 
its independence without French interference, but it will rather appeal to 
| rahece th ni fall itt un unde Austra: tlh dominion. The price ot that in- 
terference will be any thing but favourable to Italian nationality. —The 
Italians themselves are aware of that fact. It It: ly cannot conquer her 
Pre d th) shi will retain the. ind pende nce ot the rest of the } ellis sula but 
by sufferance : her territorial deliverance will be in womplete, and her liberal 
regeneration ah secure Compre Ise Yet if, as appears to be the case, 
: the confederated Ttalhans cannot reduce the fortresses occupied by the 
\ustrians, Pesehiera, Mantua, and Verona, and to the relief of which 
auxiliary troops are ray uly adv. i, France must attempt to do it for 
them, and should France s ecnail me ing so she would acquire the virtual 
Su untyv of Italy 
IV.— DENMARK. 

\erer the frontier affair of Rensburgh, the Danes were obliged t 
retreat before the superior numbers of the confederate army upon Sehles- 
wie. In this movement they were followed by the Prussians and 

Germans under General Von Wrangel, who had been appointed by re- 
Aya solution of the Germanie confederation to the chief command of the 
. German troops assembled inthe duchies of Schleswig-Holstein. On the 
#4 22nd of April the Prussian columns came up with the Danish advanced 
4 | posts at Kropp, from whenee they retreated to the intrenchments at 
i Dannewerk, where their artillery “was placed. The Danish artillery, 
» S was, however, silenced by the Ilanoverian, and the intrenchments were 
+} arried by the Prussians at the point of the bayonet. The Danes made 

‘ \ UC the pout i the oayonet, it anes made 

% a further stand at Bustor! which mney defended so obstinately with 


artillery placed in the streets, that the confederates were unable to drive 
them from their position until reinforcements came up. The capture of 
Bustort and Priedrichsberg wer followed up | ryan attack upon the Castle 
ot Gottorp, which was held by 500 of the Danish cuard, at the same time 


PR Se LF 


: that the troops were engaged in the Thiergarten behind Gottorp, and in 
the woods between Schulz and Schleswig. The Bracklow sharp-shooters 


were driven trom the forme: } sition, and im the latter the second Pome- 
ranian regiment lost a hundred nhieu. The Castle ot Gottorp was 
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lock in the evening, and the 
, federate a \ pied Schil sWwirr on the ord. 
The D sa Lto have had from 10,000 to 12.000 men engaged 
Te ithe battle of Sehleswie, but the foree of the confederate army was 
: : uch oreater, Phe loss on eithe le appears to have been verv small. 
i \tter tah 5 per sion of Schleswig the Germans advanced upon Flens- 
; | | = _ }) wit ith Da ‘ i Lill | Iland Wit son defeating 
it , bittv-two Prussians, 1t ts 
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‘or their misfortunes on shore by the successes which their superiority at 
cea enabled them to obtain. By the 23rd of April twenty-eight ships 
of various burden, chie Hy tr: ading with this ecountr vy. had been stopped : ‘in 
the Sound and grounds, and sent into Elsineur, and nine had been sent 
into Copenhagen. ‘The Germans, on the other hand, de ‘spatehed troops 
under General Halkett, to reduce the island of Alsen, while a re ciment of 
euards advanced towards Hadersleben. Apenrade was also garrisoned 
by Germans. Tonder, on the western side of the peninsula, was 
besiege d atthe same time. 

On the Ist of May the embargo on Prussian vessels was extended by 
the Danish authorities upon all vessels excepting mail steam- pac ‘kets 
belonging to the Germanic confederation, and on the 4th the harbours, 
coasts, rivers, &e., belonging to the Kings of Prussia and Hanover, to 
the Grand-dukes of Olde shee and Meckle ‘burg, and also to the free 
and Hanse towns of Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, were declared in a 
state of blockade. In consequence of these steps taken by King Frede- 
rick VIET. all Danish vessels and property in harbours decl: ired to be ina 
state of blockade were laid under emba argo. The vessels and property 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners being exempted. 

On the 2nd of M: ay General W r ange! oce upie “i the fortress of Frede- 
rieia, mn Jutland, and on and after that period affairs began to assume a 
more pacifie aspect. The Danish government appealed to Russia and to 
Great Britain to arbitrate, and at the same time proposed an armistice of 
three weeks, during which the confederated German troops should confine 
themselves to the continent of Schleswig. The Germans would not, 
however, consent to an armistice, except on condition of the evacuation 
hy the Danes of the island of Alsen, and taking off the embargo laid on 
German vessels. Prince Frederick of Ilesse at the same time resigned 
his position in the Danish army, and expressed his willingness to relin- 
quish his claims as successor to the throne in order to facilitate an ar- 
rangement of the question. This resignation would, in tact, leave the 
suecession both to Denmark and Holstein open to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg—a solution of the question which would be still open to many dith- 
culties on the part of the Danes. 

Hostilities were still carrying on at the latest intelligence, when 
Wanish ships of war were occasionally bombarding Fredericia. A corps of 
Swedish allies was shortly expected to arrive on the Danish territory ; 
already it was said 10, OOO Swedes were assembling at Schonen, to w hich 
place 4000 Norwegian troops had been also ordered, while orders had 
been received to hasten the equipment of the fleet at Carlsenna and 
Gothenburg. There are still, however, great hopes of a diplomatic and 
pacific arrangement of these untoward hostilities, in which much pro- 
perty has already been sacrificed, and which might, if prolonged, lead to 


most disastrous results. 
V.—THE DANUBIAN PROVINCES. 


Ir has, for some time past, been felt, that in the event of any great 
political movement taking place in Europe, certain nations hitherto little at- 
tended to in western Europe, would be sure to come forward as partic ipa- 

rs mn any struggle that would take place im the regeneration of long 
prostr ited and little civilised countries. We allude particularly to the 
at the head of which may be justly placed 


rreat Danubian province s, 
Austrian and Turkish Croatia, Scla- 


(lungary, but which also comprise, 
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yonia. Banat. Transvivania, Bosnia, Servia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, and 
Moldavia, all peeuli: urly cireumstaneed— politically and religiously —with 
marked national characters——with long standing’ enmities, and popular 
ties, not alwavs « refully peeve -and yet better — by manners 
and habits of thought for prolong d warfare than Inany more civilised 
nations. Numerous and hardy, and at the same time impatient of a 
long continued and barbarous restraint, which has lone driven their tin 


manly, and lab ry roraulate Hs, tls it were, to the outskirts of civilisation 
—the movements t] will take place during the next few vears im these 
remions (and of whieh we shall for the future treat of Spare) will produce 
t the hiel port eto Lu pe, bi thy titieally and morally 
and they will inevitably lead the wav to the vtylial expulsion of Mo 
hammecdanism 1 system no longer eapable of XPANSE O1 of revenera 
tior ‘ i | ean tat Lito her 
The first attempt at a revolution was made at Jassy on the Oth of 
April, and the liv fF the prince and the tamily were, for a time, in 
rr ( er. 1] ie »- NI Vian i 4) . sveceed d. howe VEGF, in Te- 
stormer order, hal t | lth anst nt, SIXtCen OF the Most respectabh 
bowar t Mol udinge Prinee Aleeo Morouss, Pilipesco, and 
Kant , were ht a One] most] wounded ) into Galatz, and Wwe; 
lodged im the | Ks under a strong eseort. 
On the 27tl April, the Hlvrians and Croatians revolted at Neusat: 
do WKikinda. “Phey repaired to the prisons and set the prisoners free 
killed two assessors, pillaged the churches, entered and plundered house 
and macuazines. | rebels were armed like the Poles, with poles and 
sevthes, with which they attacked the militarv, killing, it is said, Count 
Zichy. a lieritenant of fussars, and cuttine the ridinw-master’s arm. off. 
From Hungary generally the news is equally lamentable. A rebellious 


Sp rit. Su hy t never wa hn Whi ly fore. seeps to an imate the pe: asantry 
ever s ce Une lat CORCESSILO) were made to them. ‘The noble S. wh o feel 


that they hay een tranny led on, take pare with the pe asantry, and the 
entire land is shaken with an agitation of which the world is soon des 
tined to see the dire res lt 

Tl Servians, it is said, I) ive’ rise 1 up 1) insurrection and proclaimed 


their old leader, Kara Georgiewick, king. The Croatians will no longe: 
submit to the s IPerroriey claimed and exercised over them by the Mora- 
vials. The Croatian Ay | which Is aid to have proclaimed a counter-re- 
volution, and speaks of LOOQ,QOO Croatians being only waiting for the 
signal from the emperor to re-establish the old order of things in Hun- 


gary ° 


There are few chances, according to the latest authentic reports, of 
stop} ping the revolutionary torrent that has set in, in this latter country. 
On the lth, an insurrection took place at Pesth, in which the troops 
fired and wounded thirty persons, some of whom are since dead. The 


comm: nder-in chief, ar 1 Leder r, was obliced to quit the ¢ ‘apit al by 


} Tha . @ | t| Herxt ¢ LY, the | Ith, the troops were made t O ti ake the 
oath of allegiance to the Hungarian constitution. It was even expected 
that the democrat, Paul Nari was to have the formation of the 
Ministry \n Hunganan, C if nel Boyneburg, had also sueceeded Baron 


Lederer as commander-in-chiet. 


VI.—FRANCE., 
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From these semi-barbarian countries we must turn to a country fas 
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relaps sing into a similar condition. The e xperiment of universal suffrage 
in the e Jection of national re presentatives as rece nithy tried at Paris, was 
glaringly signalised by the same dese nes of fraud in voting, which is 
so common an abuse in those cities of the United States. where the same 
system has been established, and which coat in one madividual passing 
for and exercising the nichts of several individuals. Kleetoral ecards or 
privileg ves thus fraudulently acquired were, if is said, offered for sale in an 
open manner, the price varying from five to ty eutyfrancs. Thus we have 
ah prec tical proof that with the much vaunte l universal sulfra re, votes can 
he pure ‘hased as easily as any of ther article saleable in the market. and that 
bribery anil corruption are not only mereased a thousand fold. but what is 
more demoralising, are extended over an infinitely greater surface. 

Some curious attempts were made to seize t the boxes contamimge the 
lists at certain of the arrondi ements, but at le noth the twelve mayors were 
enabled to Curry their returns m sifety to M. Marrast the Mayor of Paris, 
and a grand theatrical display was got up, the terrace in front of the 
Hotel de Ville being hehted up) by the Ciarde Molle carrying torches, 
and the square occupied by 10.000 National Guards, cavalry and infantry, 
before whom MM. Marrast. surrounded by the assistant mayors, pro- 
claimed the thirty-four who had been elected as representatives to the 
National \ssembly for the department of the Seine. The thirty-four 
consisted of the twelve members of the Provisional Csovernment, four 
former deputies, five connected with the @overnment, the Governor- 
general of Algiers, the General of the Garde Mobile, the Colonel of the 
Artillery of the National Guard, one poet (Beranger) (who has, however, 
positively resigned), one P rotestamt clergyman,’ the Adjunct to. the 
Mayor of Pans, the Prefet of ‘the Polee, and the under secretary ot 
State for Foreign Affairs, and four elubbists. The announcement of 
each name was received with loud cheers. After the announcement 
the Hotel de Ville was illuminated. The result of the elections, both for 
the department of Seine and for the other departments, attested that 
everywhere the lovers of order exceeded that of the anarchists and com- 
munists. It is also remarkable that although theoretically the extreme 
liberal party evervwhere denounce the union of Church and State, 
that in Republican Franee and with universal suffrage three prelates 
have been elected, the Archbishop of Paris, and the Bishops of Orleans 
and — and the Protestants of Paris, appear to have combined to 
return their beloved pastor, M. Coequerel. During the elections, the 
city was deluged with incendiary placards and publications, while on the 
other hand extraordin: ary measures of precaution were taken by govern- 
ment, several battalions of the Garde Mobile and a squadron of cav: Ury 
being permanently stationed around the Hotel de Ville. At Limoges, 
the Communists were for some time in possession of the town. They 
paraded the streets in armed bands, entered houses by force, and 
possessed themselves of all the arms they found therein. At Rouen and 
Lyons disorders of a still more serious character occurred. 

On the 6th of May, the National Assembly of France opened its first 
session, with that extraordin: ary theatrical displ. iv which our continental 
neighbours take so much delight in. The members of government 
marched in a kind of academical procession, two by two. The military 
lined the streets, and filled the squares and all vacant places. — Within 
the chambers a struggle took plac e, from the determination of the mem- 


M. Audry de Puyre- 


bers not to admit men in arms in the assemb ily. 
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veau having taken the chair as the senior deputy, M. Dupont ( de Eure) 
inaugurated the labours of the assembly, and which, as a preliminary 
step, proces ded to verity the returns of the various members. It ap- 
1 ared as a result of this veritieation, that 129 members, or something 
more than a fourth, had also held seats im the late chambers . that the 
bar and the bench supphed about eight per cent., commerce and finance 
something more than four per cent., and the army and navy the same. 
Crovernmenht Commilssaries and eumyp) nny s about seven pe recent. Late ‘rature 
and the press had only thirty-one repress utatives. The church cleven. 
Of landed proprietors there were fifty, of agriculturists sixteen, and 
neineers eight. There were, also, seventeen medical men, thirty -four 
working men, and 245 unknown. 

M. Buchez, the orthodox propounder of Catholic philosophy, was 
elected to preside over this numerous assembly, a task of no ordinary 


dificulty. Already, on the third day of meeting, great commotion was 
ereated by rumours of popular gathe ‘ings taking place in the neighbour- 
hood of the assembly to overawe its members. M. Dupont was, however, 


poe rmutted to lay before the house an account of the acts of the Provi- 
onal Government without interruption, after which Messrs. Lamartine, 
Ledru Rollin, and Cre mieux, and the other members, gave separate ac- 
counts of the principles by which they had been ruided during their 
administrations of thei ir several de ‘partments. 

There as littl doubt but that the large majority of the National 
Assembly were decidedly hostile to the minority of the Provisional 
Government, aud the ultra-democratie party, of which they are the 
leaders; that even a large number of members had been e xpressly com- 


Missioned by their constituents to vote tor the exclusion ot Le dru Rollin 


and the other ultra-democratic members of the miuistry : but unfortu- 


nately tor the future prospects of peace and order, either influenced by 
M. de Lamartine, who, for the tirst time, acted with so little firmness 
and political wisdom as to insist upon having M. Ledru Rollin as a col- 
league, or atraid to provoke the scum of the Faubourgs which stood at 
the back of the representatives of anarchy and misrule, the executive 
vovernment of France was nominated by the assembly in the following 
der—Arago, Garnier Pages, Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Rollin. 
Lamartine, had it not been tor this strange act of tolly on his part, 
would have been at the head of alist which could have confronted all the 
power of the anare hists, even if they had ventured upon re-enacting the 
events of the 24th of F ebruary. At all events it would have been better 
to have bi muigrhit the strurel to issue at once, instead of postponmg that 
which was mevitable. Louis Blane, the ridiculous organiser of labour— 
the solver of the problems of wealth and prosperity, without labour or 
masters, ¢ Lap eonsends or che: ipne ss, Was fairly passe “dl by ow €VCD in so lu- 
merous and in part untraimed an assembly ‘he could tind no supporters ; 
but kloeon peice an important place as minister of commere e> Bas- 
tide is supposed to regulate the foreign destinies of France; Recurt, the 
erior; Cremieux adm nisters Justice ; Cavaignac is to take charge of the 
wardep artinent ; Prelat Is t y supel rite vd |’ sub lie wo rks ° Duelere, finance, 
Carnot, puble instruction; and Admiral Cazy, the marine. — Louis Blane, 
thus echpsed, ma le one more, aud a tinal attempt to induce the house to 
mmate a muinistry of jabour and progress ; but, notwithstanding the 
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having met with an unanimous rejection, he threw himself into the arms 
of the ultra-anarchists. 

No report could convey an adequate idea of the scenes of uproar and 
confusion whieh were const: antly occurring at the early meetings of this 
unwielk ly and unmanageable national assembly. — | ntire davs were con- 
sumed in fruitless and disereditable uproar. Nine hundred muskets were 
ordered to be deposited in the chambers to arm the representatives in 
the event of an attack. The president was also invested with a summary 
power of command over the colonels and other chiefs of the National 
Guard and regular troops, who, without the intervention of their supe rors, 
were bound to bring the forces under their orders to the protection and 
defence of the asse unb ly. The assemb ly itself would appear, however, to 
have been as much in want of order and subjection within as of protection 
from without. The spectacle exhibited at times is said to have been 
truly painful; standing rules, by which the president is to maintain 
order, were brought for ened, but it was impossible to bring them to act 
upon such a numerous and excitable assembly. 

At the same time preparations for a war of propagandism are every- 
where proceeding with rapidity. There is an army to liberalise (1) Spain. 
Another for Italy, a third for the Rhenish Provinces, and a fourth for 
Belgium and Holland. The whole line of coast is also being put in 
a state of defence, should Great Britain interfere in the approaching great 
war of republican against monarehical principle. 

But notwiths standing the triumph of the blue over the red republic, 
internally France has before it nothing but a prolong ved financial and 
social erisis. The constituent asse mbly, albeit, in its component parts 
offerme better guarantees in favour of order and moderation than 
might have heen expected in the first burst of republicanism, still affords 
but a ver y meagre feeling of security to the more reflective members 


of society. The asse mbly- has already manifested extreme jealousy of 


power, and serious dissensions have arisen, which are likely to be d: aily 


embittered. The majority of the departments have se nt deputies of 
moderate republicanism, intent upon checking the headlong march of 


anarchical ideas. But it is much apprehended that this majority, ani- 
mated by honest intentions, and actuated by good — but timid, irreso- 
lute, and inexperienced, will lie at the mercy of a bold and reckless 
minority, which is always re rady to pit impudence against numbers, terror 
against “moderation, and to oppose order by violence and outrage. 

The theatres in Paris are almost unive rsally closed—that great neces- 
sity of Parisian life is supplied from without. Speaking of the theatrical 
and pantomimic display—the procl: imation by tore ia light, amid the 
triumphant strains of 300 musicians, and the deafening acclamations of 
the assembled crowds—of the representatives of the people —an eye- 
witness justly remarks, “‘ When a man has assisted at such a scene, “he 
cannot well resign himself to sit for five or six hours in a playhouse, were 
it even to listen to moving tragedies, witty comedies, or amusing vaude- 
villes.” Yet has M. Alexandre Dumas de manded, as a political institution 
adapted to preserve order in Paris, the construction of an immense 
theatre in the Champs Elysées, calcul: ited to contain 2000 spectators. 
If government will grant the mone y, the novelist and dramatist promises 
to provide the amusement. France is, indeed, one great living sophism. 
Liberty, which establishes the night of every man to advance and to pros- 
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to the of the — _ would 

competition in amount, quality, —_—— y ar to 

their just value. "That since they wodindthilis rehitn 

Louis (Louis c) they have no yellow louis, has become almost pro- 

verbial with Parisian workmen. A still more impressive incident is also 

related: “You are very short,” said a Republican, approaching the 

little theorist, “‘ mais tu es encore trop grand de ¢a.”” Ca being the head 

of the labour organiser, the meaning of the man of the people’ being 
made apparent by a significant gesture. 

In the dark back-ground there still exist Republicans of a sterner 
cast—men with the true Republican stamp, before whom Lamartine 
—Milton Washington as he has been called —- would-be every thing 
Arago, king-hating Dupont, and Ledru Rollin, with nothing but his im- 
pudent physiognomy to recommend him, are mere children-actors in a 
grand popular drama. Barbés, Blanqui, and Hubert are prepared to do 
more shone simply to strike down a government and its abuses; the up- 
heaving of the rude substratum upon which all forms of government rest, 
is what they propose to themselves to do with the aid of a colossal 
ae force ; legitimacy overthrown, aristocracy destroyed, the priest- 

ood cast down, all the pillars of the state sapped to their foundation, 
they are prepared to array the labourer against the capitalist, and want 
against property, and thus to bring about the last sogial convulsion that 
can happen to a country. Annoyed at being passed over in contempt, 
Louis Blanc has associated himself with this party. Under the pretence 
. of demanding a resolution from the National Assembly in favour of the 
Poles, but in reality to produce disorders in which the -anarchists can 
alone attain eminence and distinction, the clubs and other violent demo- 
cratic associations assembled on Monday, the 15th of May, to overawe 
government. Owing, as seems to be the case in most Parisian insurrec- 
tions, to some extraordinary mismanagement on the part of the officer in 
command at the chambers, General Courtais, the ‘hessheds were for a 
time actually in possession of the anarchists. A new government was 
proclaimed, consisting of Messrs. Blanqui, Raspail, Louis Blanc, Barbés, 
and Ledru Rollin. Barbés moved, with a drawn sword in his hand, that 
the aristocrats should be taxed to the amount of 1,000,000,000 frances, 
and that a tax of a milliard francs should be levied on the rich to carry 
on the war for Poland. Amidst the struggle between the members and 
the anarchists, Louis Blanc, Ledru Rollin, Raspail, and Blanqui, made 
themselves heard in favour of Poland, and what they choose to term 
the “French people”—the anarchists being understood. Hubert pro- 
elaimed the National Assembly dissolved. 

It was not till the president had been obliged to resign, that many of 
the members had been severely maltreated, and that the discussions of the 
house had been superintended for some time by the insurrectionists from 
without, that the National Guards succeeded im expelling the anarchists. 
They then repaired to the Hotel de Ville, to appoint the new govern- 
ment, but they were followed, and, it js said, nearly a hundred of the 
insurrectionists were arrested. Among these were the leaders, Barbés, 
Hubert, Raspail, Albert, and Sobrier. The chamber, the Hotel de Ville, 
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ic edifices were then surrounded by infantry, cavalry, and 
bivouacked all night in the Elysees. 
ére episode of the revolt of the 15th of May presents a: 
institutions that could almost only in France. 
anarchist (to use the mildest term) by profession, openly 
has his life in conspiracies, During the three 
ry we a ae of 
ic spirits, who directed their whole energies against their enemies of 
imes, the police. And while the venit 30 some of the revolution was 
ygain of political power, to others the possession of the Tuileries; the 
iére party made themselves masters of the Préfecture of Police 
the Temple, where they installed themselves under the title of Mon- 
Unable to dislodge this precious offspring of the revolution— 
provisional government was fain to employ this bandit chief as chief of 
=—s and his satellites were transformed into a garde républicaine !- 
Amold proverb was verified ; never was Paris less annoyed by thieves or 
as when the surveillance of the capital was committed into the 
hands of this so called Garde. 

. But either the Prefecture and the Temple were insufficient for the chief- 
tain's ambition, or his restless spirit was urging him onwards. He became 
one\of the short-lived government of the 15th of May, and when his 
were arrested, he shut himself up in the Prefecture, and set 

the existing government at defiance. 

The executive government resolved upon this to dissolve the garde 
républicaine ; but as that body acknowledged neither ministers of war. 
nor of the interior,: it was not to be so easily disbanded as was imagined. 
The Prefecture was then besieged by an immense body (accounts vary 
from 10,000 to 25,000) national guard and troops of the line, under the 
newly-appointed commander-in-chief, M. Clement Thomas, and Caussi- 
diére, to save his “pals,” consented ae before the National Assembly. 
In the presence of that august body, the honourable member appealed to 
his previous acts, declared that it was ridiculous to imagine that robbers 

anarchists were always so, that give such, social positions and good 
pay, and they were the best possible citizens, ready to arrest any one 

—even Barbés and Blanqui; and he averred that there had been no 

conspiracy at all—events had sprung out of the frenzy of an unex- 

pected success, and as to Ledru Rollin or himself being traitors to the 
existing powers, it was all a mistake! © 

The prefect and honourable member succeeded, however, so little, not- 
withstanding his eloquentjuse of the jargon of the gaol (Argot), in per- 
suading even the National Assembly of his innocence, that he was obliged 
to tesign ; while at the same time the so-called garde républicaine was 

iled upon to remove from the Prefecture for the time being, to 
in the Rue St. Victor. On the 19th their last stronghold, the 

Temple, so famous in French romance, was also occupied by the national 
— ; while Mercier, commandant of the force, and Prion, a major in 

same corps, were put under arrest. The number of persons trans- 

— to Vincennes up to that per amounted to oe “hate and forty. 
preliminary inqui ainst ies inculpated commenced on the 
18th, before the coaaagiadll the Republic and four juges d’instruction. 
The committee appointed by the assembly to propose the project of.a 
constitution, includes the names of Coquerel, De Tocqueville, Dupin, De 


and other publi 
attillery, and the troops 
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author to any very high official or diplomatic situation. . They are mainly 
made up of mcoherent expressions of patriotism, a strange yearning for 
life as a back-woodsiman in the “ far west,” of complaints of poverty, and 
details “we 6 rough Bice ianism and “im- 
mense” reading powers on i princes, and millinery: genius on 
the part of those who are tout bonnement designated .ax “ne” form 

But considered sn connexion with the actual state of affairs, so slight 
a transaction is replete with significance. The false: step taken by 
Lamartine is rapidly conducing to the downfall of the executive govern- 
ment. The majority of the executive power is well known to be in the 
hands of Ledru Rollin and his friends. It has hence already lost the con- 
fidence of the Assembly, and of the country at large. The breach 
between the National Assembly and the Government is becoming ev 
day more and more apparent, and a rate struggle for power will 
certainly take place between them, and within a very short period. 
The incapability of the existing government, to keep the anarchists in 
check, and the utter impossibility of a pes er eh aeeses 
government, is rapidly creating a party at the of-which Thiers 
and Emile Girardin oe alike anxious to place themselves, which sees 
only in amonarchy or the means of saving France from 
» mational bankruptcy and ruin. The tone of the Assembly itself-is not of 
quite so positive a character. . The cormamittee on “thie ‘bill for the 
banishment of the Orleans family from France has determined to 
report in favour of the adoption of that measure without any amend- 
ment. . The republicans of the day will still abide by the ic, even 
after the fall of those who were republicans before the downfall of the 
Orleans dynasty. As Casimir Perrier was a republican after the event 
(or du lendemain, as the French express it), so a republican of the new 
order of things may succeed in organising a new executive government. 
It will only be an experiment, the t of which will be the same as 
has befallen Lamartine’s vacillating arrangements. The minority, con- 
sisting of a hundred members of the National Assembly, have already 
prepared themselves for the struggle by coalescing in a club, called that 
of the Pyramids, under Ledru Rollin and Lamartine. A more ready 
solution of the difficulty, and one not at all improbable, would be the 
expulsion of Ledru Rollin and Lamartine from power, and the appoint- 
ment in their stead of men of more conservative opinions. Marrast and 
rye oe have been already frre Whatever, however, > 

e tempo arrangements e to up an incapable system, t 
result 2 ya without serious pit. ae poibebby, be ae the same, & 
return to constitutional monarchy in some form or other ; but which, in 
any form, would benefit a country now ravaged by disorder and rained by 
distrust, and would have a great effect in restoring peace and confidence 


Europe. 


of domestic life, in which ‘ prodi 
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» -s0¢ eT HE KAFFIR WAR® mr 
“Tae Kaffir war has, according to every testimony, except that of a few 


ken philanthropists, been a v t mistake. The, men. who 
ia vights of savage abori a in the luxurious fac p of fashion- 
/genitimentality, are too ready to sacrifice the interests of the hard- 
working lonists, or the lives of a dutiful soldiery, to theories that can 
live’in the very hotbeds of civilisation—where there is, in reality, a 

| emg of facts ; and where the sense of justice is supplanted 
yy'6 fallacious interest too easily awakened among those who are in 
search of sentimental impressions and excitement. : aii 
©Thé missionary and philanthropist has for years laboured to depict to ug 
tlie*descendants of the Bedouin Arabs who people portions of Southern 
Africa under the name of Kaffirs or infidels—a retort courteous of the 
Portuguese—as an amiable, peaceful, innocent, and patriarchal race. 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Napier’s able papers, now publishing in this 
gazine, must haye done much towards disabusing the public mind on 
the score of what the gallant colonel {ustl calls “ a mawkish affectation of 
: and philanthropy.” Mrs. Tarts excellent work will assist in 
ring the truth still more familiar, and when we consider that the 
~~ of the war have amounted to upwards of three millions sterling, 





and that we have lost a multitude of brave officers and men in the same 


disastrous and desultory campaigns, it is high time that an “affectation” 
which has cost so much money and blood should be put an end to, 

“It is sad, indeed, to think that from such misplaced humanity, English 
séttlers in Southern. Africa have been for years openly robbed with impu- 
nity, the poor colonist’s dwellings have been burnt, and themselves and 
aay murdéred in cold blood by some of the countless barbarians who, 
like demons ne dwellers in Arcadian and pastoral simplicity !), with the 
lighted brand in one hand, and the assegai in the other, send over-run. 
and devastated the land. And then when at length reprisals were resolved 

‘for these outrages, half-measures, inadequate forces, ignorance of 
difficulties of the country and resources of the people, all combined to 
piolong warfare and multiply disasters. 

"Mrs. Ward, a lady of distinguished literary attainments, accompanied 
hét husband, Captain Ward, of the 91st, to the theatre of war in the year 
1842/"and she remained there till the close of the scene, so that, inde- 
pétidéntly of the literary merits of her work, it will possess the more per- 
manent interest of being a complete and faithful record of campaigns most 
hdiidrable to'those who were engaged in them, but most discreditable to 
tliose who originated them, and to those at home who disregarded the 
losses ‘which they entailed. 

“Mrs.Ward was so unfortunate as to sail in the ill-fated Abercrombie 
Robinson, which went to pieces in a storm immediately on its arrival at 
the ‘Cape. The account of this storm and shipwreck naturally im 

eat interest to the opening pages of -her book. There is piv: § indeed, 

is truly affecting in the conduct of the little Isabella on the occasion. 
After much suffering and many miseries on board a hired ranapers. the 
detachment of the 91st landed at Port Elizabeth on the 7th of March, 
1842, and from thence started at once for Graham's Town. Mrs. Ward 


* Five Years in Kaffirland; with Sketches of the.late War in that Country, 
to the peaeineron of Peace. Writtenon the Spot. Bv Harriet Ward. 2 vols. 
urn. 
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was now first introduced to waggon-trayelling, the discomfort of which, 
she says, was enough to make her hysterical. Mrs. Ward, indeed, shows 
hieresll theiomationeh to be a thorough Englishwoman, well qualified to 
follow the drum, but she is very far from possessing the jo spirits of 
the Canadian wife descr?bed in Mr. Ballantyne’s account. of life in Hud- 
son’s Bay. We have, however, Colonel Napier’s authority for the hard- 
ships and privations to be undergone by ladies who are jolted in rude 
Affican -waggons, and more than that, we have the gallant 
colonel’s open condemnation of the system—his expressed surprise that 
such a slow, inconvenient mode of conveyance sho er hapa in use 
for mili o ions, more ially in a country—like that of the 
then ponong saan by hills and dells, aaa and rivers, 
covered in many places with dense jungle, through which as these 
sluggish convoys drag their long and weary length, they are at every 
step in danger of being cut off by an active, unseen, and lurking foe. 

E raham's Town was reached in safety ; crowds of Hottentot women 
bounding out to meet the drums and fifes, and dancing on in front of the 
battalion to the tune of “ Nix my dolly, Pals,’ and to the great enter- 
tainment of the soldiers. ‘The town was left for Fort Peddie on the 22nd 
of March. Fort Peddie, from a distance, reminded our traveller of one 
of Cooper’s descriptions of groups of buildings erected by settlers in the 
prairies of America. Around it are the scattered huts of the Fingoes, 
whom English philanthropy has rescued from slavery under the Kaffirs, 
to enjoy the protection of troops, the teaching of missionaries, and such 
uncompromising idleness, that they will scarcely milk their own cows. 

All the miseries of the colony arise from the mistaken philanthropy displayed 
towards the coloured inhabitants, who are as insolent as lazy. The whole 
system in the colony, with regard to the black people, is bad. In-Cape Town, 
by paying high wages, servants (insolent and lazy though they be} may be 
obtained among the Malays, who at least know their business ; but, on the 
frontier, if you hire them and they rob you, you have no redress. You are 
told that by complaining to a magistrate you may get them sent to the house 
of correction, or tronck ; but the Hottentots, Fin and Kaffirs like nothing 
better, since they are then well fed, well p Re gee spend their mornin 
basking in the sun. Some are condemned to work; but the laws are so i 


executed that this is seldom enforced. 


While at Fort Peddie Mrs. Ward visited most of the neighbouring 
missionary stations, The account she gives of the subtle reasoning of 
the Katlirs proves how arduous a task is undertaken by those who endea- 
vour to convert these poor sa to Christianity. Mrs. Ward, indeed, 
doubts the decided conversion of any Kaffirs, excepting the chief Kama. 
The impudence of the Kaffirs, their intrusiveness, and ing habits, are 
what might be expected from the mistaken principles of concession and 
forbearance which it has been the fashion to show towards these restless 
thieves and reckless sa In a quarrel that occurred before the war, 
between two chiefs, Mrs. Ward describes the apology of the one made to 
the English commissioners appointed to settle the dispute, as delivered 
“in a cold, sarcastic tone, indicative of a contempt he scarcely cared to 
conceal.” The result of the interference which hurried 150 men*and 
officers across the country, headed by his honour the lieutenant-governor, 
with commissariat-waggons, &c., was, that the two chiefs separated as 
great enemies as ever, and the contempt felt for the English was just 
what we'can suppose would be entertained by savages, with their ideas of 
power, of such an inefficient, idle, and ridiculous demonstration. There 
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i¢ not a greater political mistake than that of treating savages as refined, 
e, and hig hly civilise i d beings. 
’ As a result of this policy of concessions by which a Kaffir’s losses were 
attended to. before a colonist’s, and there were treaties of claimable and 
“jrreclaimable” stolen tBroperty, every day brought accounts of cattle 
, and other depredations, till at length a body of troops was des- 
to protect the settlers in Lower Albany. 

“Before, however, the troops had assembled at the rallying-point, Fort Will- 
shire, Tola had sent the plunder away either into the interior of Kaffirland, with 
his wives, children, and people, or into secluded kloofs, under the care of herds 
belonging to the tribes of some of those very chiefs who acted as allies and 
guides to the British troops on the occasion. There stood the offender's kraal, 
consisting of scattered and empty huts, and there was the “grand army,” 
(upwards of 500 strong) in array against “ Tola’s country ;” while Tola himself 
was taking an occasional peep at the proceedings from his lurking places in the 
bush, smiling, no doubt, at so many of her Majesty’s soldiers being sent out 
to hunt him,—he—a Kaffir chief—on his own wild ground, in many places 
inaccessible to European infantry, or Hottentot cavalry ! 


It\has since been proved that while the chiefs were accompanying this 





first “commando,” as these expeditions are called, into the field, they were 


constantly misguiding them, and giving them wrong information relative 
to the cattle. 


How os fl people (exclaims Mrs. Ward) have been cajoled into believing the 
Kaffirs amild race of people! — Dignified they are to be sure, for the cold-blooded 
wickedness of their nature is indeed measured, steady, and implacable, They 
have no idea ofa future existence, and fearnotdeath. Nothingcan be a greater 

of their savage state than their treatment of their women. Gaika, our best 
ally, had one of his wives tied up in a sack, and drowned in the Great Fish River, 
because some designing wretch (jealous perhaps) had accused her of witchcraft. 
Tola, on seeing one of his wives look into a cattle-kraal (which women are 
forbidden to approach upon pain of death), deprived her of life on the spot, 
with a blow of his knob-kiurrie, or war-club. And Umhala, who accompanied 
the last expedition, on pretence of tracing the spoor of cattle, insists on having 
a joint amputated from the third finger of every female child born in his terri- 
tory! If there be%a fight between two tribes, the conquering party will not 
wait'to take the brass or head-ornaments from the arms and necks of the 
women, but chop off heads, or hands, whichever may be most in the a All 
this. goes on to this day ; and yet we trust to the honour! and good-feeling! of 
such wretches ! 


The crossing of the Keiskana, a boundary river, on this occasion gave 
great offence to the celebrated Chieftain Sandilla, but upon reading 
Mts. Ward’s account of an interview with the chieftain, hich took place 

iously, the warrior with the withered leg would appear to have been 

seeking some such excuse for hostilities. In March the bubble burst, 
amd after many murders of inoffensive people Colonel Hare resolved to 
“chastise” the Kaffirs. It was on this occasion that the Kaffirs made an 
unexpected stand in the Amatolas that many valuable lives were lost, and 
fifty-two waggons containing the whole of the baggage of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards and part of the 91st fell into the hand of the enemy. So 
much for the chastisement ! 

* Colonel Somerset next assembled his forces, and that pettywarfare com- 
thenced which, with a few suspensions, was destined to last for years. In 
the first;day’s action at Burn’s Hill, Captain Bambrick, a fine old Waterloo 
soldier, who had served many years in India, was shot, and there isan 
interesting incident related in connexion with his death. 
v2 
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Captain Bambrick’s troop formed 5 ys of a division under Major Gibsone, 
7th poms Guards, who had been left in charge of the baggage. During the 
day, some Kaffirs came down upon the herds and oxen belonging to the wag. 

ns, and in fighting for the cattle, mortally wounded a young boy, named 

‘Cormick. His brother ran to his assistance ; and the dying child, seeing 
the other herds retreating, raised himself, and shouting, in his death-agony, 
“Don't run! don’t ran! We'll beat them yet!” sank back exhausted, and 
spoke no more. Captain Bambrick was sent in pursuit of the Kaffirs who had 
killed this poor young séttler ; and the old dragoon officer, reckless of the foe, 
seen or unseen, and accustomed to charge wherever that foe might be, dashed 
into the bush at the head of his troop, went too far, and fell in consequence by 
the hand of a concealed savage. Shocking to relate, his body was cut in pieces 
by the enemy, and either burned or hung about the bush. Oh “pastoral and 
peaceful” people! Ere Captain Bambrick fell, he called to his men to retire, 
having found out, too late, that “ that was no place for cavalry.” 

As a sequence to this disastrous commencement of the war, Graham’s 


Town itself was threatened by the savages. The number of the enemy 
were at all times immense, oe the movement of a body of these savages 
is likened to a rushing wind. “On, on they sweep like a blast ; filling the 
air with a strange whirr—reminding one, in a grand scale, of a flight 
of locusts.” 

An officer of rank, during the last Kaffir war of 1835, was riding witha body 
of troops across the country, when suddenly his attention was arrested by a 
cloud of dust ; then a dark silent mass appeared, and, lo ! a multitude of beings, 
more resembling demons than men, rushed past. There were no noises, no 
sound of footsteps, nothing but the shiver of the assegais, which gleamed as 
they dashed onwards. The party of soldiery was too small to render an advance 
prudent, and thongh it is not improbable the Kaffirs observed the detachment 
of troops, from which they were distant scarcely half a mile, they did not stop on 
their way. They were bent on some purpose, and would not turn aside from it. 


Next followed the affair of Trumpeter’s Post, which Colonel Napier 
animadverts upon ; then an attack upon Fort Peddie by 9000 Kaffirs, the 
ae action of Colonel Somerset on the Gwanga, which effectually 

mped the ardour of the Kaffirs for some time ; a second action in the 
Amatolas and the surrender of Umhala. 

Once more Kaffraria was to be ruled with the same mistaken leniency. 
But the meekness and gentleness of Christianity, Mrs. Ward truly re- 
marks, are preached in vain to the Kaffir—why, indeed, should we expect 
them to be more operative with savages than with some more favoured 
races? The fall of Captain Gibson, Dr. Howell and Mr. Chetwynd, satis- 
fied Sir Henry Pottinger as to the efficacy of such measures. A second 
campaign was begun, which ultimately ended in the unconditional surren- 
der of Sandilla and of the whole of the Kaffir nation. Kaffraria has 
now a commandant and chief commissioner, the heaidl-quarters at King 
William's Town ; other posts and forts are to be constructed ; the conci- 
liatory system is to be continued, but collisions between the troops and the 
natives are to be avoided, as the latter are, according to the chief com- 
missioner, “ fickle, treacherous, readily excited, and revengeful.” From 
a camp be personal exploration of the country, Sir Harry Smith has 
been induced to make the port at the mouth of the Buffalo, a British port, 
called East London. ‘Two districts northward of the Stormberg moun- 
tains, and bounded eastward by the Kraal River, and northward by the 
Orange River, have been respeetively named Victoria and Albert. It 1s 
to be that such names will afford a real and not a nominal protec- 
tion to the settler; and that the cost and bloodshed entailed by former 
errors will be a lesson to the future. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA IN PARIS SINCE THE REVO- | 
LUTION. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


Pheatricals at a Discount—The Odéon— Spectacles gratis—“ Les hommes blousés’” 
—Actor Candidates—Vaudeville—M. Prat—Mademoiselle Doche’s Progress— 
Mademoiselle Dinah Felix—Vernet. 


Venrtiy, the managers of Parisian theatres are in the main, a gallant 
set of fellows! Nothing disheartens them, not even a succession of 
empty houses, with a prospect of no houses at all in the event of the 
clubs becoming more and more attractive, as they probably will. Adopt- 
ing Cambronne’s motto as their own, “La e meurt et ne se rend 
pas,” they struggle on despairingly, hopelessly, against the swift and 
strong current of adverse fortune. 

One alone has proved a defaulter : the manager of the Odéon, a week 
or two after the proclamation of the republic, was “found missing,” nor 
was his whereabouts discovered until a letter bearing the Brussels post- 
mark informed his luckless pensionnaires that, being himself incapable 
under circumstances of meeting his engagements, he preferred cancelling 
theirs, and leaving them, if they chose to do so, to follow the prevailing 
fashion, and adopt a republican form of government. In its very best 
days the Odéon was always a losing concern ; fancy then what must be 
its present situation, without a manager, without the means of paying 
the performers, or of producing novelties, forced either to keep open or 
to renounce all claim to the government subvention, and deserted by every 
actor and actress of talent it once possessed! Poor Odéon! Orate pro 
moribundo ! 


* * * * + 


The plan adopted by M. Lockroy, the new manager of the ThéAtre 
dela Republique, of giving occasional gratuitous representations, a cer- 
tain number of admission tickets to which are sent to each mairie, appears 
to have created but little sensation even among the favoured many for 
whose especial benefit it was originally designed. Each successive per- 
formance shows, numerically speaking, a sad falling off in the audience, 
and it is to be feared that, unless the popular taste undergo a speedy and 
radical change, the actors and actresses, with Rachel at their head, will, 
ere long, find no one to listen to them, even for nothing! As it is, the 
majority of those who do attend these representations go there to hear 
the “‘ Marseillaise,” and never cease shouting, drumming, and devil’s- 
tattoing, until poor Rachel comes forward like a lamb to the slaughter, 
and sings herself hoarse for the edification and amusement of the patriots 
en blouse, who, if they do fall asleep during the performance of “ Cor- 
neille,” or ‘* Racine,” are all alive and merry when addressed as “ enfans 
de la Patrie.”* 


* It is pretty generally asserted that the officials charged with the distribution 
of the tickets, bearing in mind that “charity begins at home,” have, on more 
one occasion, reserved a considerable number of billets for their own use, and 

that of their friends. At the opera, especially, the audience on free nights inva- 
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Talking of blouses, an English lady of my acquaintance made a ve 
neat pun during one of the ear! A the revolution. Being 
asked to describe the sort of e who thronged the street in which she 
lived on the day succeeding that appointed for the famous banquet, she 
replied, “Il y en avait de toutes les classes, mass il y avait surtout beau- 

d’hommes blousés.” 
ow, blousé literally means deceived, taken in, and I rather imagine if 
one were to ask the major part of those who once gloried in having made 
the revolution, they would own that, in the sense referred to, they were 
then on ne peut plus blousés. 

No less then four artistes dramatiques declared themselves, previous 
to the elections, candidates for the National Assembly, but only one (I 
‘dlieve) motuslly come to “te mg ; and that ~ my eae friend 
Bocage, ei m 2 ing to canvass, or from some other cause, 
having secured a ing aT number of votes, was forced to console 

i with the idea that, like the horse backed by the Irish gentleman, 
if he wasn’t leading the way, he was at all events “driving all the others 
before him.” The other three quasi-candidates were Michelot, ex- 
sociétaire of the Théatre de la République, Bignon, actor of the ThéAtre 
Historique, and Madame Albert’s husband into the bargain, and Tisse- 
rant of the Gymnase. Pray 

Four dramatic authors, Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas, 
and Dumersan, and one musical composer, Italévy, were also among 
the rejected; and though each of them obtained a far greater number 
of votes than poor Bocage did, yet, as in election matters -‘‘a miss is 
as good as a mile,” the worthy creator of “ Buridan” and . “ Diogéne,” 
may congratulate himself by remembering that the taller the tree the 
greater is the fall thereof. 

. * - * x 

The Vaudeville, which had remained closed ever since the bankruptcy 
of its late manager, M. Lefévre, has been re-opened by a M. Prat, from 
Brussels, with a most execrable company, mostly from the provinces, and 
including but one actor and two actresses of the orignal ¢roupe. The 
lack of success which has as yet attended this undertaking, has suggested 
the following squib :— 3 

Ah ! qu'il est plat, 
Ce Monsieur Prat, 

Pour n’pas dir’ imbécille ; 
Qui sans talent, 


Et sans Amant* 
Dirig’ le Vaudeville 


De son savoir 
On peut bien voir 
Déja de sirs indices ; 





riably includes a very fair proportion of dress-coats, and even gants jaunes, ad- 
mitted, dit-on, either thanks to the liberality of the distributing clerks, or by means 
of tickets purchased at the doors for five or ten francs from the original possessors. 
What has been said above respecting the scanty attendance at the Théatre de la 
eae refers only to the gratuitous nights of performance ; on all other oc- 
when Rachel’s name has appeared on the affiche, the theatre has been 
crowded. This, in a crisis like the present, is strange, but true. 
* One of the chief supports of the old Vaudeville, and creator of the Chevalier de 
la Rapiniére in “Les Mémoirs du Diable.” 
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$’lon lui, les rats 
Qui font des chais* 

Doivent fair’ de bonnes actrices. 
On n’ verra pas 

a A Carpentrast 
: (La course est longue 4 faire) 

D’acteur plus sot 
Que n’est Blaisot, 

Plus bét’ que n'est Lemaire. 
Tout ira mal ' 
Sans bon cheval 

Pour fair’ marcher le coche ; 
Ou est Bardou, 
Ou Félix, od 

Sont Nathalie et Doche ? 


L’argent s’enfuit 
Quand on poursuit 

Une trompeuse course ; 
On perd son bien 
Et n’garde rien 

Quw’ la place de la Bourse, 
Gare, Monsieur Prat, 
Ni ourst{ ni rat, 

Sans que l’ésprit y brille ; 
Ni méme Lem 
Ni f’ront l’affaire 

De votre Vaudeville ! 


And where, it may be asked, are now the numerous members of M. 

Lefévre’s late excellent company, that admirable téte de troupe never 
. ssed, if indeed equalled in Paris. Some, including Amant, Mesdames 
Guillemin and Thénard, still in the capital as yet disengaged, but not 
likely to remain so long; others such as Arnal, and Leclere, alread 
naturalised, the former at the Gymnase, the latter at the Variétés, and 
the rest en tournée. 

Bardou, when I last heard of him, was as popular with the good folks of 
Liége as Félix was with the amateurs of Brussels ; Mademoiselle Natha- 
lie, returned from her London trip, was said to meditate a journey to 
Holland ; and Madame Doche —but the adventures of la reine du Vaude- 
ville must receive a more detailed notice, a little bird having brought 
me a full direct report of them. 

About a month after the first breaking out of the Revolution, the fair 
actress leaving her pretty apartment in the Rue du Havre with all its 
marvellous treasures under the safeguard of “la Rebulique une et indi- 





.* Faire un chat in theatrical argot means to break down in the middle of a note 


while singing. 
t The “ultima Thule” of French theatrical civilisation. Carpentras and Brives- 
are and have long been proverbial for bad actors. | 
ap piece which has been refused by half the theatres in Paris is called an 
8. 















visible,” Paris, and aftera longand fatiguing journey (the passage of 
the Jura been accomplished by her in a ¢réineaw, the snow rendering 
theroad impassable for carriages) arrived insafety at Geneva. There she 
effected almost as sudden a among the w ‘ citizens as 
put on.the banquet ry brunet ap vireo ; eed 
bouquets, and madrigals were show on the stage in profusion 
each of her performances. Moreover, unlike the generality of such 
effusions, some of the verses addressed to her were positively good, and 
I do not think my readers will vow wengennanegpsee for quoting 
the following stanzas from a manuscript copy of which (they being as yet 
unpublished) I am indebted: #0'my obligin ing little winged messenger. 
"* * A MADAME DOCHE 

AU NOM DU PUBLIC GENEVOIS. 

aon dad ye cbirbe sapere 

ict ta thao eoavenshie sa 

Devient esclave 4 vos genoux. 

Le charme qui vous environne 

En impose au le indompté, 

Le front fait aimer la couronne 

Que porte votre majesté. 

Restez nous, Madeleine, + 

Ici le a de beaux jours, 

Les vents ont une douce halein 


Comme au pays de vos amours. 
Marquise, accueillez notre hommuage, 
Comme ceux du peintre exalté, , 
Comme lui, nous aimons l’Image, 

Et surtout la Réalité ! 

Reste avec nous, blonde sylphide,f 
Petit rat que l’on doit chérir, 

Qui ronges le filet perfide 

Ov ton amour devait périr ! 

Car, dans sa cruauté redoubtable, 
Notre public ne ferait pas, 

Comme les lions de la fable, 

Si tu fuyais—comme les rats. 

Oui, restez parmi nous, madame, 

La ville aux palais éclatants, 

Le grand Paris qui vous réclame 
N’a pas les fleurs de nos printemps. 
Avril, avec un doux murmure, 

Veut vous chanter et vous bénir,... 
Genéve a repris sa parure, 
Et sourit pour vous retenir. 

Mardi soir; 4 Avril, 1848. , Marc Monnier. 


In order to appreciate rn the foregoing lines, it is necessary to 
be tolerably well acquainted with the three pieces they refer to ; but even 
where the allusions are but imperfectly understood, the graceful and 
poetic fancy of the writer can, I think, ly fail to please. 

From Geneva, Madame Doche went to Grenoble, where her reception 
was equally flattering ; and, unless my little bird has deceived me, she 
ought now to be en route for Chambery. More verses, more rappels, 
more bouquets ! 


* Alluding to her performance of Elisabeth, in “Un Changement de Main. 
Tt In “L'Image.” t In “Le Lion et le Rat.” 
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Peis 7s * * .* * aes 
-- Wee Dinah Félix, the same who so ily lisped the part of Joas, in 
“ Athalie,” has just come out at the in one of Léontine Fay’s 


Her success was, as it deserved to be, complete ; and well pleased 
Rachel mart have been, poping from the further rector of er avant 
‘ geéne, to see Her tiny sister follow so promisingly in her own glorious 
track. At the end of the piece, the a aie ROE. We ap 
gieur,” remarked an enthusiastic to his neighbour, an ancient . 
habitué of the theatre ; “c'est une petite merveille que cette enfant-la.” 
“ Monsieur,” replied the old gentleman; hight gratified, and offering his 
snuff-box ; “ c’est presqu’ une petite fée ( ay : ‘ 
* * * * 
P. S.—I little thought, while penning the foregoing lines, that I 
_ should terminate my Rilo by icialing as melancholy an event as the 
death of France's best and most valued comedian, Charles-Edme Vernet. 
Alas for dramatic art! One by one, its noblest ornaments disappear and 
yanish from our eyes, though not from our memories! One by one, we 
are doomed to lose those few remaining models of perfection, those rare 
and inimitable artists, whose creations are too frequently destined to 4 we 
with themselves! Such will inevitably be the case now ; for years Vernet 
has stood alone as a delineator of character, as the most graphic and faith- 
ful painter of Nature (Potier alone excepted) that has trod the French 
stage for many a long day. Every type in his varied répertoire is the 
result of the closest and most site’ observation ; what in another’s 
hands would have been a mere sketch, a meagre outline, became in his a 
finished study. To judge Vernet fairly, one must have seen him in all 
his leading characters ; one must have had ocular proof of his wonderful 
versatility, of that sin ly careful attention to the most apparent 
insignificant minutia which so eminently distinguished what the Fren 
call his composition of a part. Whether we regard him as the jeune 
premier, or as the premier réle comique of the Variétés, at the begin- 
ning or at the zenith of his career, we invariably find the same persevering 
labour bestowed on every successive creation, the effect of which, even in 
any one solitary instance, was so striking. As Werther and Le Pére 
Sournois died with Potier, so Mathias L’Invalide, Serinet, Madame 
Gibon, and above all Gaspard, are now for ever lost to us. This would 
not have been the case Vernet’s impersonations abounded, like those 
of Bouffé, in traditions ; had they contained any well-known stage effects, 
which an actor of inferior ability might to a certain extent have 7. 
duced; or even had the same care been bestowed on them by their 
authors, as is so evident in “ Michel Perrin,” and other leading creations 
* Of Bouffe. 

Most of the parts written for Vernet are mere canevas or outlines, the 
filling up of which was wholly left to the artiste ; nor was he ever the same 
two nights together. His fun, like Rachel's most electric flashes of genius, 
was entirely improvisé; and yet, so exquisitely natural, so admirably 
adapted to the character was every word, every lech every gesture, as to 
prose the result of the deepest study rather than the unrehearsed impulse 

the moment. He had the power of so sem himself in sion 
voice, and manner, with the personage represented by him, that he has 
on many occasions been for several minutes on the stage without being re- 
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pe a a ee Never, even in the assumption of the most ridi- 
characters, has he been accused of overacting ; his humour was 











actor 

estimable and esteemed in public and private life. 

‘Adieu, Vernet! If-all, who heve been indebted to thee for many 
(a aan de ane ee em de ennammaamaae 

missed indeed ! 

May 20, 1848. 

THE OPERA. 

Ye folks of the rural district in which celebrations of May-Day are 

kept up,— ho by your floral games in some shape or other, weave a 


w 
of ame the binds you to ancient Paganism,—ye, who still 
May-poles with many garlands thereon,—ye men of Lynn, who 
. still bear about an effigy of some goddess of flowers,—perhaps Flora, 
ps some _ — ae we a Flora herself was but an 
image,—ye “ Fu ancers” of Cornwall, who cut strange capers ev 
8th of May, deund the High Street of Helstone, industriously intruding 
lves into every house—do ye all, we ask, imagine that in London | 
the return of May is only celebrated by chimney-sweeps,—that the whole 
love of the metropolitans for the period of sunlight and flowers is sym- 
bolised by Jackin the Green? Such is not the case. 

No, it is the practice here to bring out Jenny Lind on the 4th of May: 
An ancient custom, instituted as far back as 1847, and still maiftained. 
What better symbol of the floral season than that delicious voice, which 
ean die away in our ears so melodiously, as if it softly sank, trembling all 
the while, under the weight of its own sweetness! Amina, in which she 
re-appears, is a far sualies representative of all the beauties that spon- 
taneous nature can produce, than all those barbarous May-poles, pretty 
on record, ugly when seen close at hand. 

The whole principle of the Northern mythology is the opposition of 
winter and summer. The evil deities are powers of cold and darkness, 
the ae deities are beings of warmth and light. Victories over ice and 
the dark months ; these are the victories which are allegorically celebrated 
in Scandinavian song. We recollect our Northern relations, and we 
solemnise the victory of the sunny season, by a Scandinavian Jenny 
Liod—a Swedish nightingale, who warbles with sweetness incomparable, 
rejoicing at the glad event. Some thousand years hence, when fact 
shall be hazed down into mythus, the legend will say, that in that vast 
forum, where the English were wont to vend their hay, there used to 
— in the beginning of every May, ‘a lovely goddess, who soothed 

cares of that anxious aud melancholy people, by floods of song, 
which she poured forth in a temple built for her appearance. It 
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yy, that the winged notes went fluttering and fluttering through the 

? 
sr an 0 charm ome that oe amablarttgat mg 
organs of sense, and forgot earthly objects, feeling their im- 
mersed in a flood of sound, and hetualion Aenstey- lenndhe india, 
and looked around, they found that the notes at last fallen to the 
_. sprung up in the shape of summer flowers. So did .the 

of Venus spring up in the form of roses, if we rightly recollect 
Sie. mea 

P is year the symbol, as ns in m _ served @ 
double purpose. On the night seeoaeae died made henmaetenbth 
Her Majesty became visible to the public for the first time since the 
troubles of April. The lovers of loyalty, peace, and order, welcomed 
their sovereign with enthusiastic shouts; the lovers of song hailed the 
_ geturn of Jenny. We have infelicitously worded this sentence, as 

though the lovers of loyalty and were one class, and the lovers of 
another. They were. precisely the same ; every soul in the 
spo, "Seany. Lind en dhe-cigeaiosd the tcteagh f qpiyded 

aspects. Jenny Lind as she signali triumph of i 
oe ee horror, so did she stand forth as the representa- 
tive of political tranquillity, just as Apollo can be god of the sun and 
pes tal , 

Tadolini comes, bringing with her a d continen tation,— 

ing with haiilionay -astieg with pe All very anal but her 
tones do not, like Jenny Lind’s, find out the heart’s recesses, and there 
awaken s mpathies which have hitherto lain dormant, so that we discover 
new iarities in our nature. Weadmire and we applaud, but we are 
not greatly moved. 
_ . Much is the national pride gratified at finding an English tenor make 
60 brilliant a début as Mr. Sims Reeves—but, what hinders us from going 
on? A huge placard, with something about a “refusal,” printed im big 
letters, floats mistily before our sight, so that the figure of Mr. Reeves is 
obscured. Our eyes are dazzled—two forms flit before them, and cross 
each other—and now blended, now severed, they look something like 
Reeves and Gardoni ; and we can hear, as it were, the finale to “ Lucia”’ 
altered into a war-song. We will ponder over these things. 

Nor let us forget Carlotta Grisi—Carlotta, who tempers her dancing 
with the softest, gentlest tone of melancholy, and who comes to raise the 
ballet to its highest glory. Cerito! Carlotta! Rosati! Is it a grand 
combination ? Cerito,—a reckless buoyancy, a creature of felicity, re- 
cognising no fetters, but trusting to her own inspiration, knowing that 
her own joyousness will carry her as safely through her aérial excursions 
" assome benevolent genius would waft a confiding prince in a fairy tale ; 
Carlotta, who sees a deep meaning in Terpsichorean art—a sadness 
behind its mazes that may express itself in act, so that her movements 
shall become a mute elegiac poetry ; Rosati, less joyous, less sentimental, 
who chiefly regards the brilliancy of her art, conceiving original difficulties, 
and then conquering them in her own fashion—unlike those who raise 
ghosts they cannot lay— where can a grander combination be ob- 
tained? Nature, art, poetry are moving before us, twining into one 
magnificent bouquet, most harmoniously united. These are three talis- 
manic words of beauty, ‘‘Cerito, Carlotta, Rosati.” 


at 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
MISS BREMER’S BROTHERS AND SISTERS.* 


A perrer idea of the actual condition of society in Sweden could not 
be obtained by residence among the people themselves, than from the 
simple, unaffected, and tru sk of Miss Bremer. They are 
indeed admirable details of domestic life and manners in the North, 
Of tale there is little enough, but the portraits are so full of life and 
character as to possess as much interest as would incidents of the most 
eventful description. Uncle Hercules, or Herkules, as the Scandinavians 
have it (and Howitt adheres closely to the Scandinavian phraseology) 
the old soldier with a ious heart, but a thoroughly despotic head, 
is the great character of the book. Miss Bremer introduces the old gene- 
ral to us bodily sitting in the middle of the sofa in true Swedish costume, 
@ gray linen coat, with the medal of bravery upon his broad breast, look- 
ing around him with gray eyes, the colour of steel, which flashed 

ightning glances from eath is bushy eye-brows upon the round: 

game-loving brothers and sisters (his nephews and nieces), while with his 
immensely hand he shuffled a pack of cards, taking every now and 
then a draught from the glass of toddy which stood before him. 

Mentally the old general, who acknowledges no “ rights” to man— 
nothing but the honest performance of his duty—eomes in admirable 
contrast with young Ivar, the artist and fanatic, to whom far too much 
favour is shown by Uncle Herkules when praying for the wayward 
* youth’s enlightenment, and by Gothilda in her patient, and forgiving, but 

isplaced affection. We have no patience for affections bestowed upon 

a monkey, with his supercilious philosophy and his vain and dogma- 
tic doctrines of communism and socialism. ‘‘ Cursed stuff” as the old 
general calls it, and a Scandinavian general of the old school, whose 
father fought for Charles XII. does not mince his words. 

“ Heavenly paths, sublime gifts!” exclaimed Uncle Herkules, provoked by 
Ivar’s overbearing tone, and at the same time he discharged a battery upon 
him from both eyes, “sublime gifts! you have them, perhaps, yourself; you 
young gentlemen who talk about association, and the world, and world- 
embracing, and world-conquering, and strengths, and greatness, and who wish 
to govern the world, but yet cannot govern yourselves, cannot combat against 
a pleasures and your desires, and who let yourselves be caught by. every 

ook which the Devil throws out. Don’t talk any nonsense to me about 
heavenly paths and banner of genius and such stuff, as if that were better than 
walking straight forward like an honest man. ‘Away with your ‘heavenly 
nog upon which is neither to be found the fear of God nor common sense, 

ut merely your banner of genius, which floats with every-wind. ‘Yes, I ridé,’ 
said the goose, when the fox ran away with her into the wood ; and so will it 
be with you and your spirit of controversy and eccentricity.” 


And after this sound and just rebuke, the old general repairs to the 
market-place to mend a poor peasant’s cart, for he is an amateur and 
pavanthenpic blacksmith, and repairs carts not constitutions, and then 

e returns to his house to embrace his adopted family, after which in the 
solitude of his own room, his silver hair falling on his shoulders, his hands 


* Brothers and Sisters ; a tale of Domestic Life. By Fredrika Bremer, trans- 
lated from the unpublished Manuscript of Mary Howitt. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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clasped together and on his knees, the old man prays for the disrespectful 
young Socialist. 


“ Preserve the young man, thou my God and Father! Let him arrive at 
sense and understanding, and lead him from his foolish ways once more into 
those which are right, into thine own! Let not him, let not any of those young 

ie, whom thou hast entrusted unto me, come to shame or harm. Take 
rather my old life! Be thou their defence, Lord and Father, and Jet me not, 
old sinner as I am, injure, by my hot temper, those whom I cannot benefit !” 
. This is a fine picture, and many there are in this feverish world 
who are in want of such a prayer for their welfare, and have no such lips 
to utter it in their favour! And then we have the family group. Sister 
Hedvig—plain in face, yet beautiful in form and expression—quiet, 
gentle, good—the mother to the rest. Brother Augustin figured, in the 
poetical i aera Tg aA of Balder the Good, at the 
moment when he cheerfully bares his breast to the arrows of the gods, 
such a bright and pure being, although with his heart seered by early 
sorrows and unrequited love, is brother Augustin. Then we have Ivar, 
a character we like not, but whom the author depicts as one of the 
Hyimthurs in the northern legends, shapeless, misty, gigantic beings, 
which seem to be the first st epi of creative power. Next a little 
agreeable and compact figure, Bror Dalberg—a character not at all dan- 
us to the general safety. Next come two young girls, as much unlike 
as day and night—Engel and Gothilda. Engel, bright, beautiful as an 
el—good, amiable, pleasant, an embodied sunbeam; -Gothilda, 
naughty Githilda, as she is called in the family, a dark, thin, rather plain 
gitl of sixteen, with eagle eyes and eagle nose, quick, odd, full of enter- 
prise, a problem, yet a favourite of the old general. We have also 
eadets, No. 31, and No. 32, with handsome blue eyes, Uno, a mild, grave, 
sentimental traveller, thirty years of age, and a host of other characters, 
all equally minutely and carefully pourtrayed. 

The progress of such person is almost told in their characters. 
Ivar becomes an editor, and publishes a large newspaper to spread his 
principles far and wide. He also founds an association, and all the fac- 
tory girls write in the large newspaper. His wife, Gerda, discovers a 
new instrument, called the concordium, upon which she plays perpetually 
to the delight of the association. Bror and his wife live to people the 
world. Uno weds Engel, and becomes a clergyman of the association. 
Augustin, and Hedvig, and Gothilda, stand in the place of parents to all 
the little fellow citizens and citizenesses born within the association, which 
is further peopled by sheep and goats kissing, innocent chickens, and 
amiable pigs, and * i that play with cats in the most cordial bond of 

i ip. This, however, is only after uncle Herkules is gone, in the 
— all flesh, to his last home. . 

ile there is more of the simplicity of nature, and more truth to 
life in these novels of the north, with their unpronounceable names, their 
strange manners, and mysterious mythology, than is generally to be met 
with in the ordinary English novel, there is at the same time an over- 
wrought poetical colouring, and.a sentimental extravagance, which force 
involuntary smiles from the reader. The more mystical, and what we are 
accustomed to consider Germanic notions, are, however, often extremely 
beautiful, as for example when it is expounded that individuals and 
families have each their own characteristic type —their spiritus familiaris, 
or nisse, a little sprite whose nature can only be defined by picturing forth 














; OBSERVATIONS ON IMITATION.*. 
‘Tuer is a great deal of new, suggestive, and amusing: matter in this 
is 


spmewhat eccentric notions, that sculpture 1 no style, it is every 
way unlike the living subject, that it is not a popular art, or that the 
world of painting is removed from external objects. . We would also 
object at starting to Dr. Johnson’s definition of a simile as the discovery 
of likeness between two actions in their general, nature dissimilar, the 
result of which, as any one can practically convince himself, is wit; but 
the argument is carried on in so ingenious a manner, and is so crowded 


plation seo ost yd 28 a es ay a vps 
j art, i i | 18 us to the 
se agege a simile. na unlike the living subject, it 
an enchanting object by the i of form: » for in 
sculpture, artistical éffects of light and shade, and of perspective, ‘are 
. impossible. Seulpture being, then, ponenapent: Sameer te its 
urely abstract quality; Mr. Snow that all attempts at a closer 
approach to reality must defeat their own purpose, as colour which would 


tend like an exhibition of wax-work to without ing’ the 
in pt 


tator, or any other false appli as Modesty (so called) by 
Gorradin:; Man in the toils of Vico, Queirolo; and the dead Christ, 
oF eee San Martino, all i the ci es or Severo, Mag) ian ; 
an still greater vagaries of art exhibited. in u gures 0 
Tam O’Shanter aad Giidiosies Johnny. ‘Could. they who admired 
these productions,” asks. Mr. Snow, “have had any just fellow-feeling 
with Burns? I think not.” 

Further, Mr. Snow argues, that these very qualities of loftiness and 
abstraction in form and exclude nearly all expression from the 
countenance of a statue, conaons that which is given to it by the posi- 
tion of the head. This he illustrates by opposing the Apollo Belvidere 
and Venus de Medicis to the Laocoon; and the Wrestlers, in the Flo- 
rence Gallery, to Canova’s Gladiators. . “ With. respect. to expression, 
let me ask,” continues Mr. Snow, “who in witnessing first-rate stage 


se 





dancing, ever thinks of inquiring whether the s countenance is 
beautiful or not ?”” And further on, in his iration of “ss na 
Form, he exclaims, “how like an ancient statue Grisi holds her head ?” 


_. Mr. Snow next enters upon the difference between sculpture and paint- 
ing, the first being of three dimensions, the second, as a plain ‘surface, 
having only two. "atta 


_ © Observations on Imitation. By Robert Snow, Esq. William Pickering. ; 
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ee cnernen nelle abtiony less - enforced 
ypainting, must be perfect in sculpture. il, Mr. Snow 

may with facility and propriety descend to deol. The chisel — 
not make a si step of advance in that direction. There can neither 
be a Hunt, nora Wilkie, no, nor even a Caracci, in sculpture. 

Mr. Snow argues that the common parlance of a particular object in 
@ picture being said to appear to come out of the canvass is incorrect, for 
thatthe utmost it can do is to appear to push the plane of the canvass 
before it; for otherwise it would be a basso-relievo, and not a picture. 
With a to this’ plane surface, anomalies are to be met: with in the 
> 2 Bl the early painters, of which Mr. Snow gives some curious 
examples. : 

Mr. Snow will not allow of large groups of figures in sculpture. The 

in the hall of Niobe, at Florence, fre says, have not a happy effect, 
to which he adds other examples. In this oneness attributable to sculp- 
ture, he even argues that in Cupid chaining a Lion, the boy may with 
propriety be represented greater than the animal, for the object is to 
embody allegorically the triumph of Love over Brute Force, and not to 
tepresent the taming’ of a real lion by a child. 
’ Another notion of the author’s is that correct costume is not essential 
to stage effect. He exemplifies this by the delight conferred by the 
readings of Mr. Charles Kemble and others. He says,that he has been 
told. by one who often heard Mrs. Siddons read aloud in a private circle, 
that'in. reading “ Macbeth” she used to stir up an imaginary cauldron 
with her spectacles, very effectively. ; 

In the ¢ableaux vivans, Mr. Snow remarks, solidity is made to look 
like surface, and the real living subject to stand for its own resemblance ; 
an equivalent for the imaginary plane surface being obtained by the use 
of a limiting screen of gauze. Statues, when no deception is meant 
thereby, Mr. Snow also may be decorated in a taste which is at 
first sight false, but which, he says, is, in truth, a shape in which legiti- 
mate homage may be conceived to be done to the ideal form embodied in 
the marble. Such were the golden sandals of the Theseus, and so, also, 
the ears of the Venus de Medici at Florence, and of the Venus d’ Arles at 
Paris, are bored for ear-rings. Thus, also, does Ovid represent Pygma- 
lion ag adorning his statue with rings, ear-rings, and a 

That very extravagance of admiration (says Mr. Snow) were rather, me- 
thinks, praiseworthy than otherwise, that would page a necklace of pearl 
about the neck of a fine statue, or crown its head witha garland of the earliest 
and sweetest violets, not without a sensation of pleasure in approaching the 
verge of incongruity in the very pride and wantonness of a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the art. 

Its proper distinguishing qualities of earnestness and seriousness, ac- 
cording to Mr. Snow, unfits a high grade of art, like that occupied by a 
majority of ourpainters, forrepresenting anything, which, when seen 

with the bodily eye, cannot but verge on farce and caricature. Thus, he 
says, there is more pleasure incontemplating the meen of Hogarth 
in the engraving than in the original picture, and in spite of their won- 
derful sink aaron excellence, he laments “ the shallow obtrusiveness of the 
moral” in Wilkie’s pictures, which in the engraving, he says, become 
insufferably burdensome ! 

The daguerreotype as a machine, Mr. Snow remarks, cannot select, 

















modify, or generalise,” therefore cannot attain to imitation. And 
after “ : its of actors in character, he finally argues, that 
nner tn Cad AD. she Seemenivas dictates of, feutions ad en- 
as it is with its own ramifications, still it is naturalness alone that 
on any of its productions effect and value. The quality of natu- 
ralness, that is to say, of good taste in art, is not to aim at a cold and 
insincere delineation of reality, but to have the development of truth for 
its sole obj this is a distinction which the author several times insists 
). consisting in the selection, modification, and generalisation 
GE tho titornal: febtures of ‘nature, and in.crder to. savare: neturalness, 
nature having to be improved upon (!) while the most abstract and per- 
fect of such kind of imitation Mr. Snow asserts to be sculpture. 


—— 





PEPY’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE* 


Secretary P possessed great skill and experience in nautical 
matters, and he tec ce man ebitais improvements into the Navy; 
he was also so generally well-i ed in history, painting, sculpture, &c., 
that in 1684 he was elected President of the Royal Society, yet would he 
never have occupied a niche in the temple of hans, but for Lord Bray- 
brooke’s publication in 1825, of a diary and correspondénce without 
its equal, whether for amusement or instruction; and which, while it 
illustrates the prudent and wary character of the author with extreme 
fidelity and naiveté, affords the most curious picture extant of the court 
of Charles II., and of the habits, manners, and conduct of the people at 
that time. In publishing a third edition of this invaluable work, Lord 
Braybrooke has been induced, no doubt from its great popularity, to print 
all and matter previously omitted, in the fear of rendering the 
work too voluminous, excepting a few entries in the short-hand diary, 
which were totally devoid of interest, or which from their licentiousness 
are not to be tolerated in the present day. This third edition will then 
in reality be the first edition that approaches most to the original and 
integral document, and it at once supersedes all previously published edi- 
tions. We observe it is also announced that some letters, relating to the 
death of Lady Robert Dudley, better known as Amy Robsart, hitherto 
unpublished, and copied from the originals in the Pepysian library, have 
been added to the appendix, and we shall gladly return to this interesting 
diary at an early opportunity. 





We are unavoidably obliged to defer our notices of several. works 
. received late this month. 





> and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the Ad- 
miraity in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. With a Life and Notes, by 
Richard Lord Braybrooke. The Third Edition, considerably enlarged. Vol. 1 
Henry Colburn. 








